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ON  THE  HOAD  TO  RUIN. 

The  pobitiou  of  the  country  is  very  serious.  Political  unrest  and 
economic  troubles  threaten  it  on  every  side.  Politics  and 
economics  go  hand  in  hand.  Political  convulsions  and  disasters 
q)ring  frequently  from  economic  causes.  The  economic  founda- 
^08  of  Great  Britain  are  rapidly  being  undermined.  Let  us 
therefore  study  the  economic  position  with  particular  care. 

For  decades  misguided  men  have  preached  the  class  war  up  and 
down  the  land.  They  have  told  the  British  workers  that  capital 
ud  the  capitalists  were  their  worst  enemies.  They  have  taught 
them  that  the  workers  could  benefit  themselves  most  by  ruining 
the  capitalists  by  strikes  and  by  deliberate  slacking,  by  producing 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  highest  wage  obtainable.  These  men 
have  done  their  best  to  sow  suspicion  and  hatred  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed,  to  impede  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  devices,  to  arrest  economic  progress,  and  to 
nullify  all  the  benefits  which  spring  from  the  improved  methods 
of  production,  distribution  and  exchange  which  have  recently 
been  discovered.  Unfortunately  these  leaders  have  succeeded  only 
too  well  in  their  teaching.  In  the  past  Great  Britain  was  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.  She  became  the  foremost  industrial  . 
lation  at  the  time  when  she  marched  in  the  van  of  progress ;  when, 
by  means  of  the  best  labour-saving  machinery,  Englishmen  pro- 
4uCed  far  more  than  the  citizens  of  any  other  country.  Things 
have  altered  since  then.  The  war  has  shown  even  to  the  blindest 
Aat  England  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate.  It  has  demon- 
riiated  the  backwardness  of  the  British  industries  if  compared 
with  those  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  has  lost  her  industrial  paramountcy  not  so  much 
•wing  to  natural  causes  as  to  the  action  of  men.  The  United 
States  have  overtaken  England  in  the  race  for  success,  not  because 
of  their  great  natural  resources — those  of  the  British  Empire  are 
iwbably  larger  than  those  of  the  United  States — but  because  the 
American  workers  produce  as  much  as  possible  with  the  most 
modern  processes,  while  the  British  workers  have  become  hostile 
to  progress  and  to  efficient  production,  and  endeavour  to  produce 
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as  little  as  possible.  A  few  decades  ago,  when  England  was  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  the  average  industrial  worker  in  Great 
Britain  produced  probably  as  much  as  three  American  workers. 
Now  the  average  American  worker  produces  about  as  much  as 
do  three  Englishmen.  That  may  be  seen  by  comparing  industrial 
output  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  means  of  the 
Censuses  of  Production.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  are 
rapidly  forging  ahead  while  Great  Britain  is  standing  still  is 
eloquently  attested  by  the  following  remarkable  figures  : — 
Peoduction  of  Steel. 


In  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  t)ie  United  States 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1900 

.  4,901,000  . 

...  10,188,000 

1905 

.  6,812,000  . 

...  20,024,000 

1910 

.  6,374,000  . 

...  26,095,000 

1914 

...  7,835,000  . 

...  23,513,000 

1916 

.  8,650,000  ...  ... 

...  32,151,000 

1918 

.  9,691,000  . 

...  45,073,000 

Not  very  long  ago  Great  Britain  produced  more  steel  than  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  combined.  Now  the  United  States 
alone  produce  almost  five  times  as  much  steel  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  war  England  made  an  unheard-of  effort  in 
steel  production.  In  consequence,  the  output  has  been  increased 
by  2,000,000  tons,  which  is  a  record,  but  during  the  same  time 
American  steel  production  has  grown  by  13,000,000  tons  if  we 
compare  1915  with  1918,  and  by  21,500,000  tons  if  we  compare 
1914  with  1918.  Industrially,  England  is  rapidly  sinking  to  a 
position  of  insignificance,  if  compared  with  the  United  States,  for 
the  steel  position  is  representative  of  the  position  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  as  well.  ■  ‘ 

The  incredible  progress  of  all  the  American  industries  is  due 
to  a  very  high  and  constantly  increasing  output  per  man,  which 
compares  with  a  stagnant,  or  even  a  declining,  output  per  worker 
in  Great  Britain.  The  following  figures  are  ominous,  and  they 
are,  unfortunately,  characteristic  of  the  industrial  position  in 
general  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  : — 

Coal  Production  per  Year  per  Worker  Employed. 


In  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  United  States. 


Average. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1886-1890 

. 312 

... 

400 

'  189&-1900 

. 298 

...  ...  ...  ... 

494 

1906-1910 

..  '  ...  276 

...  •...  ... 

596 

1918 

. 226 

...  . 

770 

In  coal-mining. 

as  in  the 

manufacturing  industries,  one  I 

American  produces 

as  much  as 

three  Englishmen. 

Nominally,  I 

the  United  States  have  twice  as  much  man-power  as  Great  Britain- 
How’ever,  if  we  allow  for  industrial  efficiency,  the  effective  man- 
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power  of  the  United 'States  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  this  proportion  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  is  constantly  growing.  The  progressive  increase  of  output 
per ‘man  in  the  United  States  compares  with  an  equally  pro¬ 
gressive  decline  in  the  United  Kingdom  not  only  in  coal,  but  in 
other  industries  as  well.  While  the  American  miners  are  engaged 
in  making  coal  cheap  and  plentiful  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  the  British  miners  are  striving  to  make  it  scarce  and 
dear  for  their  own  benefit.  Yet  they  complain  about  the  rapacity 
and  the  exactions  of  the  capitalists,  of  the  owners  of  coal  royalties 
and  of  the  owners  of  coal  mines.  How  unreasonable  and  how 
I  '  unjustified  their  complaints  are  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
official  figures  which  were  placed  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  2l8t.  1919 


Prospective  Cost  of  Uaisino  192,000,000  Tons  of  Coal. 


Labour  .  . 

£210,250,000 

Timber  and  stores  . 

34,500,000 

Other  costs  ...  . 

13,000,000 

Royalties  . 

6,000,000 

Owners’  profits  .  . 

Compensation  to  owners  for  working,  under  the 

12,500,000 

instructions  of  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines, 
mines  which  would  not  otherwise  be  worked  ... 

3,000,000 

Cost  of  Coal  Mines  Department  . 

1,000,000 

Margin  for  emergencies  . 

1,000,000 

£281,250,000 

The  share  of  the  capitalists  is  evidently  quite  insignificant. 

As  British  industry  and  commerce  depend  absolutely  on  coal 
as  a  motive  power,  the  consequences  of  the  attitude  and  policy 
of  the  coal-miners  are  most  serious.  They  are  doubly  serious,  as 
the  workers  in  other  industries  also  follow  the  policy  of  making 
the  goods  they  produce  scarce  and  dear.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
stated  in  the.House  of  Commons  on  July  14th,  1919  : — 

“Rails  in  Britain  before  the  rise  in  coal  jG16  per  ton,  after  the  rise 
£17  lOe.  a  ton,  and'  in  the  United  States  to-day  j£10  a  ton.  Ship  plates 
£17  15s.  a  ton  before  the  rise  in  coal,  ^19  5s.  probable  new  price,  American 
price  j614.  Crown  bars  jG21  a  ton  before  the  rise  in  coal,  £22  10s.  probable 
new  price,  American  price  £11  15s.  Pig  iron,  Cleveland  No.  3  Foundry, 
before  the  rise  £8,  after  it  £9,  and  No.  2  Pittsburg  £6.  Those  figures  must, 
I  think,  make  everyone  in  this  House  and  everyone  in  the  country  realise 
bow  grave  is  the  crisis  with  which  we  are  faced,  because  we  live  by  our 
exports.  We  live  by  nothing  else,  and  our  export  trade  is  gravely  threatened 
by  this  position  which  has  arisen.” 

.  By  their  policy  of  high  wages  and  of  greatly  restricted  output 
the  British  coal-miners  and  other  workers  as  well  are  rapidly 
destroying  the  competitive  powder  of  the  industries  (w'hereby  they 
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live  and  thereby  the  industries  themselves.  In  the  Bulletin  for 
July,  1919,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  foremost 
bank  of  the  United  States,  we  read  : — 

‘‘  The  outlook  for  American  products,  particularly  pig  iron,  in  foreign 
markets  is  very  good  as  British  costs  are  very  high.  One  good  symptom  of 
reviving  industry  is  an  increasing  demand  for  coal.  The  large  producers 
.  .  .  are  shipping  considerable  amounts  to  South  American  and  Mediterranean 
ports  and  expect  to  retain  this  foreign  business.’’ 

The  Americans  are  rapidly  picking  up  the  trade  which  the 
British  workers  are  destroying,  and  it  may  be  lost  to  the  British 
industries  for  ever. 

While  the  British  workers  fight  every  innovation  in  industrial 
production,  the  American  workers  strive  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency  and  their  output  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Not  only 
the  employers,  but  also  the  employed  insist  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  most  scientific  methods  whereby  output  can  be  increased 
indefinitely.  According  to  the  American  journal  Science,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  passed,  in  July,  1919,  the  follow¬ 
ing  most  interesting  resolution,  of  which  it  sent  copies  to  President 
Wilson,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  : — 

‘‘Whereas  scientific  research  and  the  technical  application  of  the  results 
of  research  form  a*  fundamental  basis  upon  which  the  development  of  our 
industries,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  and  others  must  rest;  and 

“  Whereas  the  productivity  of  industry  is  greatly  increased  by  the  technical 
application  of  the  results  of  scientific  research  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  geology,  in  engineering  and  agriculture,  and  in  the  related  sciences;  and 
the  health  and  well-being  not  only  of  the  workers  but  of  the  whole  population 
as  well,  are  dependent  upon  advances  in  medicine  and  sanitation;  so  that  the 
value  of  scientific  advancement  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  necessary  research;  and 

“Whereas  the  increased  productivity  of  industry  resulting  from  scientific 
research  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  ever-increasing  struggle  of  the  workers 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  and  the  importance  of  this  factor  must 
steadily  increase  since  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  average  standard 
of  living  of  the  whole  population  caimot  progress  by  the  usual  methods  of 
readjustment,  which  limit  can  bo  raised  only  by  research  and  the  utilisation 
of  the  results  of  research  in  industry;  and 

“Whereas  there  are  n&merous  important  and  pressing  problems  of  adminis. 
tration  and  regulation  now  faced  by  Federal,  State',  and  local  Governments, 
the  wise  solution  of  which  depends  upon  scientific  and  technical  research; 
and 

‘  Whereas  the  war  has  brought  home  to  all  the  nations  engaged  in  it  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  science  and  technology  to  national  welfare, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  and  not  only  is  private  initiative  attempting  to 
organise  far-reaching  research  in  these  fields  on  a  national  scale,  but  in  several 
countries  governmental  participation  and  support  of  such  undertakings  are 
already  active;  therefore.be  it  . 

“Resolved  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  in  convention  assembled 
that  a  broad  programme  of  scientific  and  technical  research  is  of  major 
importance  to  the  national  welfare,  and  should  be  fostered  in  every  way  by 
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the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the  activities  of  the  Government  itself  in 
such  research  should  be  adequately  and  generously  supported  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  greatly  strengthened  and  extended.” 

Lately  the  United  States  have  introduced  universal  and  com¬ 
pulsory  temperance  by  appropriate  legislation.  They  have  done 
so  chiefly  in  order  to  increase  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
nation.  Aided  by  science  and  temperance,  American  production 
is  bound  to  increase  at  an  ever  more  rapid  rate,  leaving  Great 
Britain  further  and  further  behind,  unless  a  complete  change 
should  take  place  in  the  attitude  of  British  labour. 

The  British  industries  and  British  trade  are  threatened  not 
only  by  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  very  highly  paid  American 
labour,  but  also  by  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  ability  of  low- 
wage  Japanese  labour.  According  to  a- statement  which  w’as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  in  July,  1919,  the 
following  average  wages  were  paid  in  an  engineering  works  at 
Yokohama  in  1918  : — 


Pattern  makers,  ordinary 

Per  hour. 
.  33d. 

,,  ,,  best  men  . 

.  6|d. 

Carpenters,  ordinary  . 

.  3|d. 

,,  best  men  . 

.  5id. 

Moulders,  ordinary  . 

.  4d. 

,,  best  men  . 

.  63d. 

Machinists  and  fitters,  ordinary 

.  3|d. 

,,  ,,  ,,  best  men  . 

.  5|d. 

Boiler  makers,  ordinary  . 

.  3|d. 

,,  ,,  best  men 

.  5^. 

Blacksmiths,  ordinary . 

.  4d. 

,,  best  men  ... 

.  6Jd. 

How  will  the  British  industries  be  able  to  compete  in  the  future 
with  the  industries  of  other  nations?  To  the  dangerous  com¬ 


petition  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  be  joined  that  of 
Germany.  That  country  can  pay  the  huge  indemnity  imposed 
npon  it  only  in  the  form  of  exports.  The  terms  of  the  Peace 
compel  Germany  to  develop  her  export  trade  to  the  utmost. 
Besides,  she  must  do  so  in  order  to  be  able  to  import  the  foreign 
raw  materials  and  food  which  she  requires.  Her  exports  will  to 
some  extent  be  promoted  by  the  great  depreciation  in  the  German 
currency.  The  outlook  for  the  British  industries  is  exceedingly 
gloomy. 

Great  Britain  owed  her  industrial  success  of  the  past  to  the 
fact  that  by  means  of  the  best  labour-saving  machinery  she  pro- 
^nced  more  cheaply  than  other  nations.  By  greater  cheapness 
she  dominated  the  export  trade  of  the  world.  If  British  goods 
should  continue  to  be  far  more  expensive  than  American  goods  of 
identical  quality,  although  the  latter  are  produced  by  far  more 
highly  remunerative  labour,  the  British  exports  whereby  the 
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nation  pays  for  its  indispensable  imports  of  food  and  raw  material 
are  bound  to  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  result  will  be  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  and  starvation,  which,  in  turn,  may  lead 
to  a  political  and  social  cataclysm.  If  highly-paid  American  labour 
is  able  to  undersell  the  British  industries,  German  and  Japanese 
labour  will,  of  course,  be  still  more  able  to  oust  British  goods  in 
free  competition. 

During  the  war  the  British  workers  reluctantly  increased  their 
output.  Since  the  Armistice  they  have  greatly  diminished  pro¬ 
duction  while  insisting  upon  higher  and  ever  higher  wages.  The 
way  in  which  wages  have  been  rising  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  official  figures  which  were  recently  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  : — 


Changes  in  Wages,  January- July,  1919. 


Groups  of  Trades. 

No.  of  Work¬ 
people  affected. 

Amount  of  Net 
Increa.se  per  Week 

O 

Building  . 

169,000 

X 

68,100 

Coal  Mining . 

...  1,000,000 

527,400 

Other  Mining  and  Quarrying 

41,000 

19,000 

Pig  Iron  Manufacture 

18,000 

2,100 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture 

93,000 

23,700 

Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 

118,000 

25,200 

Other  Metal  . 

106,000 

34,300 

Textile . 

367,000 

19,300 

Clothing  . 

822,000 

71,000 

Transport  . 

82,000 

20,800 

Printing,  Paper,  etc . 

87,000 

18,800 

Furniture  and  Woodworking 

35,000 

9,200 

Glass,  Brick,  Pottery,  Chemical, 

etc.  93,000 

16,100 

Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  ... 

87,000 

25,800 

Gas,  Electricity,  and  Water  Supply  76,000 

18,100 

Other  Miscellaneous . 

89,000 

23,800 

Local  Authority  Services  ... 

60,000 

14,100 

Total . 

...  2,883,000 

i936,800 

During  the  six  months  under  consideration 

wages  in  general 

have  increased  on  an  average  by  6s.  8d.  per 

worker  per  week. 

Coal-miners’  wages  have  increased  by  a  little  more  than  lOs.  per 
week.  During  this  period  of  constantly  rising  wages  the  hours 

of  labour  have  been  altered  as  follows  : — 

Changes  in  Hours  of  Labour,  January-July,  1919. 

Groups  of  Trades. 

No.  of  Work¬ 
people  affected. 

Aggregate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  weekly  hours. 

Building  . 

123,000 

525,000 

Coal  Mining . 

187,000 

1,047,000 

Other  Mining  and  Quarrying 

...  10,000 

51,000 

Pig  Iron  Manufacture 

28,000 

.322,000 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture 

100,000 

1,461,000 

Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 

...  1,339,000 

8.010,000 

Other  Metal . 

165,000 

1,091,000 
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Groups  of  Tra<le8. 

No.  of  Work¬ 

Aggregate  reduc¬ 

people  affected. 

tion  in  weekly  hours 

Textile  . 

412,000 

2,806,000 

Clothing  . 

164,000 

808,000 

Transport  . 

388,000 

4,703,000 

Printing,  Paper,  etc.  . 

158.000 

474,000 

Furniture  and  Woodworking 

55,000 

282,000 

Glass,  Brick,  Pottery,  Chemical,  etc. 

208,000 

1,326,000 

Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco . 

107,000 

769,000 

Gas,  Electricity,  and  Water  Supply 

34,000 

270,000 

Other  Miscellaneous 

115,000 

756,000 

Local  Authority  Services . 

76,000 

609,000 

Total . 

3,669,000 

26,061,000 

On  an  average  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  fully  seven  hours 
per  worker  per  week.  In  the  transport  service  and  the  making 
of  pig  iron  the  reduction  amounts. to  twelve  hours,  and  in  the 
making  of  iron  and  steel  to  fifteen  hours  per  week. 

The  damage  wrought  by  the  war  can  be  repaired  only  by 
increased  production  and  thrift.  The  fact  that  the  workers  work 
fewer  hours  at  higher  pay' would  not  matter  so  very  much  if  at 
least  they  worked  with  greater  energy,  if  during  the  fewer  hours 
they  produced  more  than  they  did  previously  by  allowing  the 
best  machinery  to  run  at  full  speed.  Unfortunately  that  is  not 
the  case.  Output  is  declining  not  only  per  worker  per  week, 
owing  to  the  reduced  number  of  working  hours,  but  is  declining 
also  per  hour  in  many  industries  through  deliberate  slacking. 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
14th,  1919 

“We  have  got  much  higher  wages  being  paid,  and  we  have  got,  in  some 
cases,  less  work  being  done.  I  rather  lay  stress  on  these  points  because  I 
want  to  emphasise  one  fact,  the  recognition  of  which  is  vital  to  the  country 
at  the  present  time,  namely,  that  less  work  being  done  in  one  industry 
reacts  through  that  industry  on  to  others;  and  we  really  cannot  go  on  with 
anything  like  our  old  pre-war  state  if  the  work  of  the  country  is  not  done. 
The  work  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment  is,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
not  being  done.  There  is  a  most  pernicious  doctrine  being  preached,  and 
that  is  that  if  a  man  does  less  work  it  leaves  more  work  for  others  to  do. 
The  real  thing  is  that  if  a  man  does  less  work  there  is  less  work  for  other 
people.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  see  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
mines.” 

That  is  a  very  serious  statement,  and  unfortunately  it  is  a 
true  one. 

Although  the  British  workers,  broadly  speaking,  produce  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  they  did  in  former  years,  they  consume  con¬ 
siderably  more.  At  no  time  in  English  history  have  the  working 
men  been  better  off.  At  no  time  have  they  spent  money  as 
lavishly  on  luxuries  of  every  kind  as  they  do  a^  present.  The 
explanation  of  this  apparent  miracle  is  an  easy  one.  The  working 
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men  have  been  enabled  to  spend  more  than  they  earned  by  the 
complacency  of  the  Government  which  has  provided  for  their 
wants  by  two  means,  by  creating  a  superabundance  of  paper 
money  and  by  taxing  the  owners  of  property  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  the  workers.  According  to  the  official  returns,  the 
currency  notes  alone  have  increased  in  volume  as  follows  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  : — 


Currency  Notes  Issued. 

£ 


26  August,  1914 

.  21,635,065 

30  December,  1914 

.  38,478,164 

30  June,  1915  ... 

.  46,676,801 

31  December,  1916 

.  103,126,099 

28  June,  1916  . 

.  122,099,278 

27  December,  1916 

.  150,144,177 

27  June,  1917  . ' 

.  161,673,676 

26  December,  1917 

.  212,782,295 

26  June,  1918  . 

.  262,912,444 

31  December,  1918 

.  323,240,601 

25  June,  1919  ... 

.  342,309,770 

The  note  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  trebled  during  the 
same  time. 

Against  the  gigantic  amount  of  currency  notes  there  exists  a 
cover  of  only  £28,500,000  in  coin  and  bullion,  an  amount  which 
has  remained  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the 
gigantic  increase  of  the  notes  which  it  is  supposed  to  secure.  The 
vast  demands  of  the  workers  for  increased  wages  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  first  instance  by  causing  a  colossal  inflation  of 
the  currency,  which,  of  course,  depreciates  the  value  of  money  and 
leads  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  goods.  This 
artificial  inflation  cannot  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  Wealth 
cannot  be  produced  by  printing  bits  of  paper.  The  inflation  of 
the  currency  must  in  the  end  lead  to  a  crisis  and  a  crash.  That 
is  the  lesson  of  all  history. 

During  the  war  and  during  the  months  following  it  the  nation 
spent  considerably  more  than  it  earned.  It  imported  far  more 
than  it  exported  in  goods  and  it  paid  for  the  difference,  partly  by 
selling  a  large  part  of  its  foreign  investments,  partly  by  con¬ 
tracting  debts  abroad,  which  of  course  have  to  be  paid.  In  other 
words,  the  nation  paid  its  way  partly  by  living  upon  its  capital 
and  partly  by  living  upon  I.O.IJ.s  issued  by  the  Government  and 
accepted  by  foreign  nations,  especially  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  expectation  that  these  would  eventually  be  honoured.  Mean¬ 
while  the  gigantic  demands  made  upon  the  nation,  largely  for 
paying  the  workers,  were  met  by  imposing  heavier  and  ever 
heavier  taxes  upon  the  owners  of  property.  Many  of  these  have 
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been  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  double  burden  of  vastly  in¬ 
creased  taxation  and  the  greatly  diminished  purchasing  power 
of  the  remaining  part  of  their  income. 

The  position  is  a  thoroughly  unhealthy  one,  and  it  cannot  last. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  taxation  of  capital  and  income,  and  when 
that  limit  has  been  overstepped  the  impoverishment  of  the  nation 
begins  and  the  sufferings  consequent  upon  the  reduction  and 
partial  destruction  of  capital  fall  not  only  upon’ the  rich  and  the 
well-to-do,  but  upon  all  alike,  for  a  large  and  increasing  capital 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  and  continued  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  industries  whereby  the  people  live.  Unfortunately 
the  misguided  workers,  who  have  bepome  prosperous  by  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  a  large  and  deserving  class,  demand  more  and 
more  loudly  that  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  nation  should  be 
met  not  by  increased  production,  bwt  by  the  taxation  of  the  rich, 
or  even  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  The  highly-paid 
miners,  while  refusing  to  pay  income  tax,  demand  the  confiscation 
of  the  mines  and  mineral  rights,  and  their  example  is  infecting 
the  workers  in  other  industries.  Some  of  the  leaders  are  straight¬ 
forward  enough  to  demand  the  confiscation  of  all  the  means  of 
production,  distribution  and  exchange  in.  accordance  with  the 
Socialist  teaching.  This  policy  is  frequently  called  the 
“Nationalisation  ”  of  industry.  Others  disguise  the  policy  of  con¬ 
fiscation  under  the  name  of  “a  levy  on  capital.”  Meanwhile,  the 
income  tax,  super  tax,  death  duties  and  succession  duties  have 
become  frankly  confiscatory.  Unfortunately  the  policy  of  the 
organised  workers,  who  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Socialist 
agitators,  of  outsiders  who  are  bent  upon  destruction  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  is  countenanced  to  some  extent  by  the  Government.  The 
highly-paid  workers  who  live  in  luxury,  largely  upon  the  capital 
and  earnings  of  the  hard-working  middle  class,  are  officially 
treated  as  if  they  w^ere  paupers  from  whom  nothing  may  be 
demanded,  but  who  must  be  subsidised  in  every  conceivable  way. 
The  overpaid  workers  are  receiving  subsidies  from  the  State  in 
the  form  of  wages  supplemented  by  State  grants,  in  the  form  of 
subsidised  bread  and  subsidised  fares,  in  the  form  of  rent  sub¬ 
sidies,  etc.,  and  they  are  given  unemployment  doles  which  in  many 
cases  exceed  their  normal  wages. 

Having  tasted  the  sweets  of  State  subsidies,  the  workers 
demand  constantly  increasing  benefits,  and  their  attitude  towards 
State  and  nation  is  becoming  more  and  more  menacing.  At  every 
opportunity  they  endeavour  to  bring  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  to  a  standstill,  and  strikes  for  economic  reasons  have  been 
followed  by  political  strikes  and  by  political  strike  threats.  At 
every  opportunity  labour  organisations  presume  to  dictate  the 
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policy  of  the  Government  by  means  of  ultimatums.  They  en¬ 
deavour  to  supersede  the  organised  and  orderly  government  of  the 
country  and  threaten  the  nation  with  ruin  unless  their  demands 
are  granted.  By  “industrial  direct  action”  they  wish  to  force 
the  nation  to  carry  out  their  will  in  matters  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,,  and  the  revolutionary  aims  of  the  leaders  are 
clearly  shown  by  organised  attempts  to  destroy  the  discipline  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  the  Police.  The  nation  is  heading  not 
only  towards  bankruptcy,  but  towards  revolution.  Sir  Alfred 
Booth,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cunard  Co.,  said  in  an  impressive 
speech  at  the  general  meeting  on  July  23rd,  1919  : — 

-  “  It  is  useless  to  disguise  t'lo  fact  that  the  national  position  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  most  optimistic.  If  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  had  been  released  from  control  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  if 
competition  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  been  given  full  play,  we 
should  no  doubt  have  had  serious  difficulties  for  a  time  and  some  alarming 
fluctuations  in  prices,  but  I  believe  that  by  this  date  we  should  already  have 
got  over  the  worst.  The  trade  of  the  country  would  have  had  the  chance 
at  any  rate  of  reconstruction  on  the  firm  basis  of  facts.  Instead  of  that  we 
have  preferred  to  continue  to  live  in  a  land  of  dreams. 

“  With  our  unemployment  doles,  artificial  wages,  subsidised  loaf,  railways 
and  coal,  and  inflated  currency,  we  appear  to  be  heading  straight  for  national 
bankruptcy.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  country  is  not  paying  its  way,  nor 
anything  like  it.  The  great  volume  of  imports,  which  maintain  freights  at 
the  present  artificial  level,  are  not  being  paid  for  by  the  goods  we  can  export 
or  the  services  we  can  render  in  return.  A  large  proportion  of  these  imports 
are  simply  being  supplied  on  credit.  Now,  if  a  eustomer  who  has  done  good 
business  with  you  in  the  past  gets  into  financial  trouble  and  needs  help  to 
get  going  on  a  sound  footing  again,  you  are  willing  to  lend  him  money  if  you 
see  that  he  is  ‘  putting  his  back  ’  into  his  business — trying  to  increhse  produc¬ 
tion  and  cutting  out  all  waste  in  expenditure.  But  you  will  not  lend  him 
another  penny  if  you  hear  he  is  on  his  way  to  Monte  Carlo  I 

“  In  the  affairs  of  this  world  Nature  has  a  nasty  way  of  getting  back  at 
you  if  you  persist  in  defying  her  laws.  The  politicians  toll  us  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply  in  war  time — or  in  after-war  time, 
cither,  apparently.  All  goes  merrily  for  a  while,  and  then  the  despised  law 
gets  us  right  between  the  eyes  with  the  fall  in  the  dollar  exchange. 
Throughout  the  war  the  value  of  the  sovereign  was  maintained  by  Govern¬ 
ment  borrowings  in  America.  This  procedure  could  not  long  be  continued 
after  the  Armistice,  and  last  March  it  became  necessary  to  let  the  exchange 
go,  while  it  was  still  necessary  to  forbid  the  export  of  gold.  This  means  that 
our  gold  standard  has  gone,  and  that  the  erstwhile  financial  centre  of  the 
world  now  has  to  put  up  with  what  is  in  effect  an  incontrovertible  paper 
currency,  which  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  fiat  money  of  Bolshevik 
Russia.  But  it  is  better  to  be  brought  down  to  earth  again  even  in  such  an 
undignified  parachute  ks  this  than  to  go  on  soaring  aloft  in  a  balloon  which 
was  just  waiting  to  burst.  As  the  exchange  falls,  all  our  purchases  in 
America  cost  us  more  and  more;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  manufacturers 
are  able  to  put  their  goods  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets  at  a  lower 
relative  price  than  the  American  manufacturer.  In  this  way  the  value  of 
our  imports  is  bound  to  fall  to  the  amount  we  can  really  pay  for,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  fall  in  exchange  will  affect  the  imports  we  really  need  just  as 
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much  as  those  we  could  do  without.  In  the  end  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if 
we  will  not  work  we  shall  not  be  fed. 

“The  question  of  where  the  fall  in  exchange  will  stop  is  often  debated. 
The  answer  is  surely  that  it  will  stop  when  it  has  accomplished  its 
purpose  of  balancing  our  exports  and  imports.  It  is  clearly  to  the  interest 
of  the  Americans  to  check  the  fall  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  for  every 
idditional  drop  enhances  their  prjee  in  this  market  as  against  our  own  costs. 
The  fall  of  exchange  is  checked  from  time  to  time  by  credits  given  to  traders 
in  this  country,  but  unless  these  credits  lead  to  profitable  production,  they 
only  postpone  the  evil  day  by  piling  up  more  debt  against  us,  and  the 
credits  themselves  will  stop  if  it  turns  out  that  we  are  really  determined  to 
stay  at  Monte  Carlo. 

‘‘My  view,  as  you  see,  is  that  the  fall  in  exchange  is  bound  to  produce  a 
reduction  of  imports  from  America.  The  decrease  in  cargo  and  the  steady 
production  of  .American  ships  mean  a  fall  in  East-bound  freights,  which  are 
at  present  our  main  source  of  revenue.  In  certain  circumstances,  not 
difScult  to  imagine,  the  fall  might  easily  become  a  slump.  But  when,  or  if, 
this  happens,  we  must  not  be  alarmed.  A  drastic  purge  will  do  the  shipping 
business  any  amount  of  good.  Nothing  could  bo  more  unhealthy  than  the 
present  state  of  inflation.  .  .  . 

“The  labour  situation  to-day  is  so  grave  that  it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  great  civilisations  have  vanished  in  the  past  and  that  the  same  thing 
may  happen  again;  From  the  purely  financial  aspect  the  present  situation 
will  bring  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country  unless  we  realise  that  we 
must  work  to  live.  It  was  well  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  that 
‘behind  bankruptcy  treads  revolution  with  swift  impatient  feet.^  But  there 
is  a  quicker  road  to  ruin  even  than  this,  and  there  have  been  terrible  signs 
within  the  last  few  days  that  some  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  prepared  to 
drag  us  down  this  steep  descent.  Too  long  has  opportunism  been  our  god. 
Ibe  true  position  has  not  been  faced,  and  we  have  gone  on  staving  off 
impending  trouble  by  any  device  which  would  give  us  a  temporary  respite. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  courage  and  real  leadership.  If  only  the 
Government  will  give  us  a  clear  call,  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority 
of  all  classes  will  respond  as  loyally  and  unselfishly  as  they  did  to  that  other 
call  which  came  nearly  five  years  ago.” 

/ 

Many  eminent  and  far-sighted  men  have  recently  expressed 
very  similar  views  and  misgivings. 

The  extreme  seriousness  of  the  position  is  attested  hy  the  fact 
that  the  King  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  utter  a  solemn 
warning.  In  a  speech  in  the  City,  delivered  on  July  29th,  1919, 
he  told  the  nation  that  the  times  required  energetic  work,  thrift, 
order,  discipline  and  unity  in  the  following  remarkable  words  : — 

“With  the  end  of  the  war  a  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country  is 
closed.  The  new  era  which^is  opening  before  us  brings  its  own  tasks,  and 
die  same  qualities  which  have  carried  us  to  victory  will  be  needed  in  full 
measure  for  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The  spirit  of  union,  self-sacrifice 
•nd  patience  which  our  people  displayed  during  the  years  of  fighting  will 
®till  be  required  if  we  are  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  peace  which  we  have 
won;  and  these  great  qualities  must  be  reinforced  by  the  homelier  virtues  of 
industry  and  thrift. 

“As  w'as  inevitable  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we  have  been  living 
largely  on  our  capital.  Now  that  we  are  at  peace  again,  our  country  urgently 
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demands  from  every  citizen  the  utmost  economy  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  resources  which  the  nation  possesses,  and  strenuous  and  unn- 
mitting  industry  in  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  production  of 
necessary  conuuodities.  Without  these  we  shall  have  to  face  depression  and 
poverty.  Without  these  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the  high  position  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  world  which  we  held  before  the  war. 

“  I  am  confident  that  the  ancient  and  sterling  virtues  of  the  British  people 
will  not  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  I  join  with  you  in  praying  that  the 
Divine  Providence  which  has  guided  us  through  the  war  may  continue  to 
guide  our  deliberations  and  inspire  our  hearts  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
make  a  worthy  use  of  the  victory  which  has  been  given  to  us  and  to  our 
Allies.” 

Will  the  politicians  in  authority  heed  the  warnings  of  the 
experienced  and  the  far-sighted  few  or  will  they  continue  their 
policy  of  drift  which  is  sweeping  the  nation  towards  the  abyss? 
Hitherto  they  have  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  as  poli¬ 
ticians  are  apt  to  do,  thinking  little  of  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  their  action.  The  policy  of  satisfying  the  ever-growing  and 
insatiable  demands  of  the  labour  leaders  at  the  cost  of  those  who 
direct  and  finance  all  the  economic  energies  of  the  country  has 
proved  a  failure  and  its  breakdown  is  imminent.  A  crisis  is 
impending,  and  the  question  merely  is  what  shape  it  will  take. 
America,  "which  has  lavishly  assisted  the  fighting  nations  by 
supplying  them  with  goods  on  credit,  is  beginning  to  see  the 
necessity  of  limiting  its  exports  to  the  late  belligerents.  Not 
unnaturally  the  Americans  will  discriminate  between  nations 
which  deserve  support  because  their  means  of  making  a  living 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  war  and  between  nations  which  pos¬ 
sess  undiminished  means  of  production,  but  refuse  to  make  the 
best  use  of  them.  That  may  be  seen  from  numerous  statements 
recently  made  by.  leading  American  politicians  and  business  men 
who  see  the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  credits  to  the  European 
nations.  The  inflation  of  Government  credit  or  of  private  credit 
may  lead  to  a  collapse  in  finance,  commerce  and  industry.  The 
ever-growing  demands  of  the  workers  may  bring  about  the  stand¬ 
still  of  industries  on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  may  lead  to  a 
labour  war.  The  country  may  experience  a  diminution  in  the 
indispensable  imports  of  raw  materials  aind  foods,  partly  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  exporting  an  adequate  quantity  of  goods 
wherewith  to  pay  for  these  imports,  partly  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Americans  to  supply  them  on  credit.  Last,  but  not  least, 
it  seems  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  over-taxed  middle  class 
will  at  last  revolt.  Strikes  of  taxpayers  are  not  unknown  to 
history.  The  thrifty  and  the  industrious,  the  true  creators  of  the 
nation’s  wealth,  may  at  last  combine  and  refuse  to  be  im¬ 
poverished  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  not  work,  but  who 
wish  to  squander  other  people’s  property. 
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The  Socialist  leaders  of  the  extremists  never  tire  of  telling 
their  followers  that  capital  is  fixed  in  the  country  and  cannot 
emigrate.  In  one  of  the  Socialist  song-books  we  read  : — 

“  Straightway  those  rich  men  started 
To  move  their  capitals. 

On  board  of  ships  they  carted 
Their  railway's  and  canals; 

With  mines  mine-owners  scurried, 

.The  bankers  .bore  their  books, 

With  mills  mill-owners  hurried. 

The  bishops  took  their  crooks.” 

The  idea  that  capital  is  immovable  and  therefore  helpless  is,  of 
course,  quite  erroneous.  The  most  valuable  part  of  a  nation’s 
capital  consists  not  in  its  dead  mechanical  outfit,  its  land,  etc., 
but  in  the  enterprising  and  able  men  who  have  created  its  wealth. 
A  railway  which  ceases  to  be  profitable  becomes  old  iron,  and  a 
coal  mine  which  is  deserted,  because  American  or  German  coal 
is  cheaper,  becomes  merely  a  hole  in  the  ground.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  danger  that  the  immovable  property  of  England  will 
disappear,  but  there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  able  men  who 
create  and  who  constantly  renew  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will 
migrate  to  other  countries.  Rightly  considered,  the  taxation  cf 
wealth  consists  very  largely  in  the  persecution  of  enterprise  and 
of  ability.  Able  and  enterprising  men,  the  creators  of  industry, 
may  in  greater  and  ever  greater  numbers  emigrate  to  countries 
where  their  services  are  appreciated,  and  where  they  are  not 
treated  as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  and  as  milch  cows  by 
those  who  will  not  work.  The  nation  is  undoubtedly  on  the  road 
to  ruin.  The  leaders  of  organised  labour,  while  pretending  to 
work  for  the  emancipation  of  the  workers,  are  working  in  reality 
for  the  ruin  and  enslavement  of  the  country.  Possibly  persuasion 
will  cause  the  workers  to  abandon  the  insane  policy  on  which  they 
have  embarked.  However,  there  is  little  hope  that  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  entreaties  will  influence  them,  for  one  can  by  words 
affect  the  intellect,  but  not  the  will.  Men  learn  only  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  often  scarcely  by  that,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  has  told 
ns.  Probably  the  working  masses  will  learn  the  necessity  of 
intensive  production  and  of  thrift  only  when  they  have  experienced 
hard  times. 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  PEACE. 


Since  the  signature  and  ratification  by  Germany  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  certain  of  the  more  favoured  belligerent  nations  haye 
enjoyed  a  tempered  sense  of  tranquillity  and  security,  at  least  in 
external  relationships ;  but  more  than  that  cannot  be  said  at 
present.  The  great  war  is  finished,  but  the  great  peace  has  yet 
to  come.  The  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  is  still  ablaze;  the 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  involves  problems  hardly  less 
delicate  and  difficult  than  those  which  have  arisen  in  other  parts 
of  the  field  of  disturbance ;  and  throughout  the  whole  world  an 
ominous  social  ferment  and  unrest  prevails,  for  the  war  has  let 
loose  elemental  forces  which  refuse  to  be  brought  again  under 
control. 

All  through  the  war  the  combatant  nations  have  been  supported 
by  the  hope  and  assurance  of  a  peace  that  should  be  complete  and 
final.  In  the  faith  that  this  was  the  goal  towards  which  events 
were  surely,  if  slowly,  moving,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
engaged  in  the  greatest  of  all  struggles  for  right  and  liberty,  they 
have  borne  with  patience  unexampled  sacrifices  and  privations. 
But  the  settlement  of  the  world  refuses  to  proceed  according  to 
plan.  No  sooner  has  a  conflagration  been  extinguished  in  one 
place  than  flames  break  out  anew  elsewhere,  and  at  the  present 
moment  Allied  forces  are  doing  fire-brigade  service  in  at  least  s 
dozen  parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

When  the  most  generous  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  bringing  the  Allies  into  line  upon  the 
question  of  peace  conditions  and  the  new  European  status,  and 
when  the  unstinting  tribute  which  is  due  has  been  paid  to  the 
moderating  influence  of  British  and  American  statesmanship,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  first  and  most  Urgent  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
is  vitiated  by  excessive  regard  for  the  past,  and  in  its  present  form 
contains  the  certain  menace  of  new  rancours  and  contentions. 
“The  instinct  of  nations,”  says  Guizot,  “sees  farther  than  the 
negotiations  of  diplomatists.”  It  is  certain  that  on  all  sides 
there  prevails  an  oppressive  apprehension  that  the  settlements 
which  the  diplomatists  are  concluding  are  unreal  and  lack  the 
stamp  of  stability.  Labour  in  particular  is  restive  and  disposed 
to  be  resentful,  suspicious  that  the  draught  which  is  being  offered 
to  the  parched  lips  of  the  peace-thirsty  world  is  neither  nectar 
nor  nepenthe,  but  poison,  and  unconvinced  that  the  world  has  yet 
been  made  “safe  for  democracy  ”  or  is  going  to  be.  Socialist 
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journalists  in  France,  who  had  believed  that  President  Wilson  was 
“he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel,”  are  venting  their  disap¬ 
pointment  in  unmeasured  language,  and  speaking  of  him  as  ‘‘the 
great  vanquished  ”  and  ‘‘the  fallacious  hope  of  a  day,”  forgetting 
that  if  any  one  influence  in  Paris  has  been  more  hostile  than 
another  to  the  President’s. idfealism  it  is  the  influence  of  certain 
French  statesmen. 

Within  the  ofi&cial  circle  of  the  Entente  itself  serious  misgivings 
exist.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  spokesmen  of  France  deploring 
that,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  her,  she  is  coming  out  of 
the  welter  no  more  secure  than  in  the  past,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
she  might  have  had  security  enough  and  to  spare  if  she  had 
sought  it  of  the  right  kind  and  in  the  right  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  hardly  one  of  the  small  nations,  whose  aspirations  for 
independent  State  life  have  been  recognised,  is  wholly  satisfied 
with  or  grateful  for  the  gift  of  liberation.  The  Poles  are  in¬ 
satiable,  as  they  ever  were  and  will  be,  while  the  Jugo-Slavs  are 
bitterly  disenchanted.  That  the  Big  Five  would  be  able  to 
satisfy  all  national  expectations  was  impossible,  and  that  they 
have  done  their  best  is  certain.  Unreasonable  as  may  be  the 
complaints  on  this  score,  however,  the  facts  that  matter  are  their 
existence,  the  temper  behind  them,  and  the  effect  of  this  temper 
upon  an  already  complicated  political  situation. 

Nor  are  the  Great  Powers  which  have  called  the  little  States 
into  existence  altogether  enamoured  of  their  handiwork.  It  was 
expected  that  these  States  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
mothered  by  the  League  of  Nations,  upon  which  should  rest  the 
principal  responsibility  for  their  tranquillity  at  home  and  their 
security  against  outside  aggression.  It  is  a  discomforting  dis¬ 
covery  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  States,  even  the  “Smallest, 
which  does  not  want  to  have  its  own  army,  of  a  size  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  capacity  or  its  prudence,  and  to  make  free  use 
of  it.  Further,  while  the  war  was  a  protest  against  territorial 
ambitions,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  race,  it 
has  unchained  in  France  and  Italy  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
self-same  kind,  and  in  the  struggle  between  a  new  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  a  new  nationalistic  imperialism  the  latter  would 
appear  for  the  moment  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  disquieting  incidents  of  the  foreign 
situation  at  the  present  time.  Europe  has  been  shattered  and 
disintegrated,  and  no  stable  structure  has  as  yet  taken  its  place. 
Faulty,  effete,  and  rotten  in  some  of  its  vital  parts  as  the  old 
Continental  system  was,  it  was  at  least  held  together  by  powerful 
static  forces — ancient  political  organisations,  tenacious  dynastic 
traditions,  a  rigid  military  discipline,  which  had  seemed  to  be  part 
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of  the  very  life  of  the  nations  that  most  suffered  under  its  weight, 
pjurope,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  is  a  confused  agglomeration  of  States, 
States-in-being  and  States  in  ruins,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  dared  to  predict  how  soon  this  state  of  chaos  will  end. 
Recently,  the  delegates  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  Allied 
States  signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  a  first  step  towards 
creating  in  Europe  some  sort  of  order  and  stability,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  among  these  States  there  are  half  a  dozen  which 
would  be  prepared  to  resort  to  arms  again  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Treaty  effective. 

But  that  is  not  all,  for  a  glance  at  the  inner  relations  of  the 
Allied  Powers  themselves  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  least  appre¬ 
hensive  that  they  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Italy  is  wroth  at  the 
refusal  of  France  to  support  her  in  the  Adriatic,  particularly  at 
her  active  intervention  at  Fiume,  at  the  superior  colonial  con¬ 
cessions  obtained  by  her  African  neighbours,  and  at  the  preference 
which. France  has  asserted  for  herself  in  the  matter  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  German  reparation  money.  “  Are  we  going  to  lose 
Italy?”  asks  one  French  journal;  while  M.  Franklin-Bouillon, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the  Chamber, 
writes  in  the  Matin  :  “Never  even  in  the  days  of  Crispi  were  the 
distrust  and  hostility  of  the  Italian  people  (against  France)  more 
manifest.”  Italy’s  hostility  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  special 
prot^gds  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  is  another  unfortunate 
fact,  though  one  easy  to  understand  and  allow  for,  when  we 
remember  past  history  and  the  fact  that  the  races  now  liberated 
from  Austrian  misrule  were  but  yesterday  devastating  some  of  her 
fairest  provinces.  While,  further,  Italy  has  fallen  out  with  Greece, 
though  her  ally,  she  has  actually  made  friendly  overtures  to 
Bulgaria,  ki  the  determination  to  assure  for  herself  protection 
against  the  Jugo-Slavs  as  a  common  enemy.  Greece,  for  her 
part,  is  stalking^  about  in  jack-boots,  protesting  her  willingness  to 
undertake  any  amount  of  military  and  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility,  even  to  subduing  and  governing  the  entire  Turkish  Empire. 
Japan  and  China  are  at  loggerheads,  and  no  one  knows  what  will 
be  the  outcome,  for  while  the  former  has  given  assurances  of  her 
intention  to  evacuate  the  Chinese  territory  whiclf  she  still  holds 
in  pawn,  her  allies  are  wondering  whether  this  means  that  new 
claims  will  be  advanced  in  lieu  of  the  old. 

Nor  is  Great  Britain  herself  spared  in  the  mSlSe  of 
recrimination.  While  the  diplomatic  attitude  of  the  statesmen 
of  France  and  Italy  towards  us  is  strictly  correct,  and  no  doubt 
sincerely  so,  the  Press  of  both  countries  is  complaining  that  we 
have  secured  more  than  our  due  share  of  material  advantage  from 
the  settlement  with  Germany,  and  declaiming  against  an  alleged 
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design  of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  “hegemony”  and  “domina¬ 
tion”  of  the  world. 

In  the  prevailing  gloom  and  depression  there  is  one  clear  ray 
^  of  light,  and  men’s  eyes  are  turned  to  it  everywhere  with  a  hope 
and  an  eagerness  which  are  truly  pathetic.  A  year  ago  the' 
common  cry  was  “  Wilson  or  Lenin  !  ”  ;  to-day  the  conviction  has 
captured  the  minds  of  most  moral  men  and  women,  to  whom  the 
war  and  the  settlement  are  something  more  than  a  contest  of 
brute  force,  that  the  alternative  to  the  League  of  Nations  is 
i  universal  chaos.  It  is  true  that  the  organisation  of  the  nations 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  still  passing  through  that  conflict 
of  faith  and  doubt  which  is  the  lot  of  every  great  idea,  every  bold 
I  attempt  to  break  away  from  deeply-rooted  prejudices  and 
hampering  traditions.  In  the  morning  we  all  of  us  see  a  hundred 
reasons  why  'the  League  of  Nations  must  be ;  in  the  evening  far 
!  too  many  of  us  see  a  hundred  reasons  why  it  cannot  be.  Never- 
■  theless,  there  can  be  no  question  that  upon  this  subject  public 
I  opinion,  on  the  whole,  is  thoroughly  sound. 

Already  the  League  exists  in  name,  and  its  Covenant  has  been 
signed  by  the  whole  of  the  States  which  wer6  at  war  with  the 
Central  Powers.  The  Covenant  is  not  a  very  sensational 
document,  and  if  some  of  its  provisions  are  to  be  altered  as 
Senators  Knox  and  Lodge  propose,  its  efficacy  will  be  further 
weakened.  Even  the  stipulations  upon  the  burning  questions  of 
disarmament  and  profit-making  out  of  the  manufacture  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  destruction  are  halting  and  weak.  Yet  large  allowances 
have  to' be  made  for  the  architects  and  builders  of  the  League. 
Even  here  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  to  wage 
a  severe  struggle  which  would  have  disheartened  men  of  less 
conviction  and  strength  of  will.  For  a  long  time  the  atmosphere 
of  Paris  was  entirely  hostile  to  the  scheme.  So  many  were  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome,  and  so  mixed  w’ere  the 
motives  which  influenced  the  delegates  for  and  against,  that  one 
■might  well  ask,  in  the  words  of  J.  R.  Lowell,  “Did  faith  build 
this  wonder,  or  did  fear?  ” 

M.  Clemenceau  in  particular  disliked  the  idea  from  the  first, 
and  was  won  over  to  it  against  his  will,  for  he  had  counted  on 
the  renewal  of  military  alliances  of  the  old  kind,  combined  with 
the  emasculation  and  enchainment,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  the 
late  enemy  of  Europe’s  peace.  Writing  in  the  Paris  L'HumaniU 
several  weeks  ago,  M.  Cachin  faithfully  represented  the  lines  of 
policy  which  the  French  Premier  would  have  followed  had  the 
decision  been  wholly  in  his  hands.  “M.  Clemenceau,”  he  said, 
"never  believed  that  this  war  would  be  the  last.  In  his  eyes 
humanity  is  eternally  condemned  to  conflicts  between  nations. 
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From  this  rt  follows  that  peace  for  such  a  man  can  only  logically 
be  inspired  by  the  idea  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Ger¬ 
many  must  be  completely  disarmed,  and  must  then  be  surrounded 
by  secondary  allies,  each  armed  to  the  teeth  and  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  conquerors.”  The  effects  of  this  short¬ 
sighted  policy  are  plainly  seen  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in 
spite  of  the  restraining  influence  of  the  British  Prime  Minister 
and  his  American  colleague. 

The  attitude  of  Italy  to  the  League  was  for  a  time  critical,  for 
the  political  tendencies  uppermost  in  that  country  at  present  are 
totally  opposed  to  its  spirit.  Regarding  it  as  a  curb  upon  their 
imperialistic  ambitions  the  neo-Crispi-ites  are  only  coolly  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  it,  and  profess  to  see  in  it  a  device  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  for  keeping  the  world  under  their  own  control.  In  the 
event  Italy,  like  France,  accepted  the  League  with  an  outward  show 
of  conviction,  but,  while  by  way  of  reservation  the  latter  retained 
her  militarism,  the  former  refused  to  abate  her  imperialism, 
which  continues  to  the  present  hour  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  pacification  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  The  major 
Powers  having  been  won  for  the  League,  the  minor  States  came 
in  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  fear  far  more  than  faith 
determined  the  action  of  the  great  majority  of  the  signatories  to 
the  Covenant,  and  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  abstention 
and  discord  rather  than  love  of  each  other  may  for  a  long  time 
continue  to  be  the  binding  material.  Yet  that  does  not  imply 
any  doubt  of  their  sincerity,  for  “It’s  a  maxim  not  to  be  despised, 
though  peace  be  made,  it’s  interest  that  keeps  peace.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  believe  that  two  things  will  save  the 
League  and  make  it  effective  for  good..  One  is  the  continued 
close  co-operation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family 
in  the  great  work  of  world  pacification,  and  the  other  is  the 
revision  of  the  first  of  the  treaties  of  peace. 

To  the  advancement  of  the  first  of  these  objects,  so  important 
for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  human  race,  the  efforts  of  British 
statesmanship  and  the  goodwill  of  the  British  races  must  be 
directed  with  an  earnestness,  a  consciousness,  and  a  concentration 
never  exercised  or  deemed  necessary  in  the  past.  This  co¬ 
operation  will  need  to  go  beyond  a  sympathy  and  attachment 
based  upon  kinship  and  common  ideals.  As  these  two  great 
nations  have  been  associates  in  war,  so  they  must  be  inseparable 
comrades  in  the  future  service  of  peace.  Of  all  the  Powers  united 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  none  can  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  America  in  importance  for  our  own  country.  We  want  the 
continued  friendship  of  France,  and  are  determined  to  retain 
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it  on  the  one  condition  that  it  shall  not  require  of  us  disloyalty 
to  British  ideas  of  statesmanship  or  close  our  sympathies  to  other 
nations;  we  can  never  break  with  Italy,  even  though  we  may 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  imperialistic  proclivities ;  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  Japan  is  of  supreme  importance  for  our  position 
in  the  East;  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  have  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  advantage  of  renewing  the  broken  ties  with  our  principal 
enemy  of  to-day.  All  these  associations,  however,  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  subordinated  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  closest 
possible  co-operation  with  America,  a  co-operation  called  for  by 
moral,  quite  as  much  as  political,  considerations. 

There  are  signs  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  American 
public  has  yet  to  make  up  its  mind  regarding  the  part  which  it<J^ 
wishes  America  to  play  in  international  affairs.  Strong  traditions, 
as  old  as  the  American  State  system  itself,  speak  for  reversion 
to  the  policy  of  non-intervention  and  the  old  principle  that 
America  should  “  keep  herself  to  herself  ”  and  let  the  Old  World 
go  its  own  way.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  experience  of 
European  politics  has  brought  to  the  Americans  a  rude  disen¬ 
chantment.  Their  gallant  armies  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  crusaders  who  were  not  only  entering  the  lists 
against  the  instigators  of  war,  but  against  war  itself,  believing  “ 
that  Europe,  once  freed  from  the  German  peril,  wanted  peace 
and  would  ensue 'it.  They  were  to  give  the  finishing  blows  in 
a  struggle  which  was  exhausting  the  energies  of  their  auxiliaries, 
and  thereafter  the  League  of  Nations  was  to  confirm  the  peace 
of  the  world  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  Europe  to  become  a  sort  of  ' 
Agapemone,  an  abode  of  universal  brotherhood  and  love.  It  has 
come  to  America  as  a  painful  surprise  that  this  perverse, 
obstinate,  incurable  Europe,  which  they,  like  so  many  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  oce^n,  believed  to  be  weary  of  war,  cannot  easily 
be  won  back  into  peaceful  ways.  Over  the  terms  of  the  peace 
some  of  the  Allies  have  quarrelled  to  the  point  of  acrimony  and 
at  times  almost  of  rupture,  and  at  the  present  moment,  though 
the  Central  Powers  have  laid  down  their  arms,  we  are  told  that 
a  score  of  little  wars  are  still  in  progress. 

What  wonder  that  America  cannot  understand  this  strange 
denouement  of  the  greatest  tragedy  of  history  when  we 
Europeans  are  unable  to  understand  it  ourselves?  What  wonder 
if  many  Americans,  feeling  that  they  have  been  deluded  and  be¬ 
fooled,  fearing  also  that  any  further  interference  in  other  people’s 
concerns  may  saddle  their  country  with  responsibilities  to  which 
there  could  be  no  end,  are  disposed  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
tradition,  to  reinstate  the  tried  principle  of  non-intervention,  and 
never  mention  the  haine  of  Europe  again? 
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Only  Americans  can  fully  appreciate  the  camouflage  and  by-play 
which  make  American  politics  so  interesting  but  at  times  so 
incomprehensible  to  Cis-Atlantians,  and  it  would  be  a  real  service 
if  the  speeches  of  some  leading  American  politicians — especially 
Senators — were  accompanied  by  some  guidance  as  to  the  precise 
degree  of  their  seriousness.  Without  pretending  to  grasp 
the  true  inwardness  of  what  is  taking  place  at  the  present 
time  at  Washington,  one  must  believe  that  a  policy  of  with¬ 
drawal,  however  natural  it  may  be  in  the  circumstances,  will  not 
be  adopted.  The  service  which  America  is  able  to  render  to  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  when  political  and  social  revolutions 
of  all  kinds  are  in  progress,  and  we  stand  before  a  wholesale 
transvaluation  of  values,”  is  incalculable.  America  could  not 
cut  herself  off  from  the  momentous  changes  which  are  taking 
place  and  still  pending  even  if  she  would ;  whether  as  active 
agent  or  passive  onlooker  she  must  influence  and  be  influenced 
■  by  them.  A  full  and  willing  participation  in  all  the  further  tasks 
of  reorganisation  and  reconstruction  is  a  duty  to  which  the  very 
genius  of  her  people  calls  her.  Through  her  representatives  in 
Paris  she  has  already  made  a  contribution  of  real  and  lasting 
value  to  the  immense  task  of  repairing  the  shattered  structure  of 
European  society.  ^  But  there  are  problems  elsewhere  still  to  be 
solved,  and  when  the  work  of  settlement  is  completed  there  will 
remain  the  equally  onerous  service  of  surveillance  and  after-care. 
/Europe,  in  this  critical  hour  of  her  rebirth,  lacks  just  the  invigora- 
tion  which  a  young  nation,  and  pre-eminently  a  young,  strong, 
self-coflscious  democracy,  is  able  to  give.  What  we  need  are  new 
traditions  for  old,  living  conceptions  for  dead  formulas,  a  world 
spirit  and  outlook  in  place  of  a  narrow,  petty,  selfish  nationalism 
that  cannot  see  beyond  sectional  interests  and  momentary  advan¬ 
tages.  We  want  also  the  help  of  America’s  clear,  unbiassed, 
practical  judgment,  the  dynamic  of  her  warm  sympathy,  and 
the  stimulus  of  her  ideafism,  fresh,  vigorous,  hopeful,  so  that  onr 
own,  which  has  suffered  so  many  disappointments  and  failures 
that  it  is  apt  to  languish,  may  be  revitalised  and  strengthened. 
The  burden  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  is  too  heavy  for  the 
shoulders  which  have  hitherto  carried  it :  America  must  hold  up 
her  end. 

'  If,  however,  it  is  inconceivable  that  our  kinsmen  will  refuse 
to  underwrite  the  peace  of  the  world  and  will  withdraw  into  their 
old  position  of  detachment,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  insist  that 
the  accompanying  risks  shall  be  reduced  to  the  utmost,  and  that 
they  and  their  associates  shall  insure  themselves  against  all  such 
risks  as  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  for  every  effort  which  they 
make  in  this  direction  the  other  nations  should  be  grateful.  It 
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may  be,  therefore,  that  from  America  will  come  the  active 
initiative  which  will  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the  revision  of  the 
first  of  the  Paris  treaties,  converting  it  into  a  pledge  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  lasting  peace. 

Such  a  revision  is  inevitable  unless  we  are  to  run  the 
immeasurable  risk  of  seeing  the  members  of  the  League  divided 
among  themselves  and  falling  into  new  alliances  and  groups. 

The  first  thought  of  not  a  few  people  who  regarded  the  terms 
imposed  on  Germany  as  excessively  severe — not,  indeed,  as 
measured  by  her  crimes  and  her  deserts,  but  as  measured  by  the 
effect  of  the  terms  upon  her  future  development  and  her  relations 
to  the  victors  and  the  world  at  large — was  that  the  Treaty  would 
be  likely  to  kill  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  birth.  Others,  more^ 
hopeful  and  looking  further,  believed  that  it  would  afford  ta  the 
League,  on  the  very  threshold  of  its  career,  a  priceless  opportunity 
of  showing  itself  to  be  in  very  truth  an  agent  of  international 
conciliation,  and  so  of  proving  its  reality  and  its  faith  in  its  own 
principles  and  raison  d'itre.  The  latter  view  was  recently  well 
stated  by  the  New  York  World,  and  I  quote  its  words  with  the 
greater  satisfaction  because  this  journal  has  been  one  .of 
Presidenf  Wilson’s  staunchest  friends  in  the  gallant  fight  which 
he  is  making  for  the  League  and  the  Covenant : 

"  Ifc  is  not  a  perfect  peace  by  any  means,  and  left  to  itself  the  Treaty, 
by  the  very  severity  of  its  provisions,  contains  the  seeds  of  another  great 
war.  What  eaves  it,  what  guarantees  a  sane  and  reasonable  interpretation 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  justice,  is  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
is  the  instrument  by  which  the  peace  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  tribunal 
through  which  it  is  to  be  construed  and  applied.” 

Happily,  this  view  is  becoming  general,  though  opinion  differs, 
and  will  differ  to  the  last,  as  to  the  lines  which  revision  should 
follow.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  however, 
when  he  said  that  the  settlement  “must  not  leave  Germany  with  a 
just  grievance.”  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  economic 
stipulations  will  be  relaxed  where  they  can  be  shown  to  impede 
her  revival  and  to  create  conditions  menacing  to  her  social  peace. 
More  urgent  is  the  reconsideration  of  the  territorial  provisions, 
some  of  which,  as  they  now  stand,  are  bound  to  stimulate  the 
spirit  of  revenge  and  to  be  a  perpetual  menace  to  war.  Some 
words  written  by  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Clancarty  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  apply 
faithfully  to  certain  of  the  territorial  readjustments  which  the 
Allied  Governments  recently  sanctioned  : — 

"  '  It  is  curious,'  he  said,  '  to  observe  the  insatiable  spirit  of  getting 
•something  without  a  thought  of, how  it  is  to  be  preserved.  There  is  not 
s  Power,  however  feeble,  that  borders  France  from  the  Channel  to  the 
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Mediterranean  that  is  not  pushing  some  acquisition  under  the  plea  of  security 
and  rectification  of  frontier.  They  seem  to  have  no  dread  of  a  kick  from  the 
Lion  when  his  toils  are  removed,  and  are  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  to  be  in  readiness  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  these  petty  spoils.’  ”  (Letter  of  September  4,  1816.) 

Yielding  to  pressure  from  France,  the  Paris  Conference  has 
stripped  Germany  of  territory  in  the  west,  north  and  east ;  it  has 
also  carved  new  States  out  of  Russia ;  it  has  split  up  Austria 
and  reduced  Hungary ;  and  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  now  upon 
the  operating  table.  Certain  excisions  were  necessary  in  most  of 
these  cases,  and  had  they  been  made  judiciously  and  with  some 
regard  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  patients  these  might  have 
been  left  better  in  health  and  perhaps  well  satisfied  with  the 
political  surgery  practised  upon  them.  Can  it  be  seriously  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  States  formed  as  Poland  and  the  new 
Russian  border  States  have  been  formed,  anomalies  like  the  Saar 
internationalisation  scheme  and  the  toy  republics  of  Teschen  and 
Birkenfeld,  and  the  isolation  of  Austria  can  survive? 

Let  the  League  of  Nations,  after  first  admitting  Germany  to 
membership,  undertake  the  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
voluntarily,  and  Europe  may  still  be  assured  the  peace  which  has 
been  so  hardly  won.  The  alternative  to  that  course  is  that 
Germany  will  remain  a  sullen,  embittered  and  disaffected  member 
of  the  European  family,  only  biding  her  time  until  circumstances 
shall  be  favourable  to  forcible  revision  at  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  position  which  Germany,  as  now 
politically  reorganised,  has  no  desire  to  occupy,  and  will  not 
occupy  if  a  conciliatory  spirit  is  shown  to  her,  but  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  the  pursuance  towards  her  by  the  Allies  of  the 
present  policy  of  hardness  will  drive  her  into  it,  and  that  in  such 
an  event  she  would  prove  a  source  of  constant  and  incalculable 
mischief.  Think  of  the  opportunities  which  will  come  to  her 
directly  the  hot  humours  created  by  the  war  ’disappear,  the  world 
settles  down  to  the  old  course,  and  the  relations  of  the  Powers  are 
regulated,  no  longer  by  the  necessities  of  an  abnormal  situation, 
but  by  those  considerations  of  interest  which,  in  the  long  run, 
are  the  mightiest  motive  forces  in  national  policy  everywhere, 
let  us  idealise  our  noble  selves  as  we  may. 

It  is  natural  to  regard  the  League  of  Nations,  as  now  composed, 
as  forming  in  effect  an  alliance  hostile  to  the  enemy  Powers — a 
sort  of  Holy  Alliance  on  democratic  lines.  Formally,  this  is  the 
present  position,  but  it  would  be  a  grievous  miscalculation  to 
assume  that  it  can  so  continue  when  hostilities  have  finally  ceased. 
A  League  informed  by  such  a  purpose  could  not  live,  for  it  Would 
outrage  the  moral  sense  of  the  w^orld  and  violate  the  spirit  of  its 
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owQ  Coveuant,  the  opening  lines  of  which  affirm  that  it  is  the 
object  of  the  signatory  States  “to  promote  international  co¬ 
operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security.” 
What  is  more  to  the  point  is  the  practical  certainty  that  as  soon 
as  the  League  gets  to  business  the  old  international  sympathies 
and  antipathies  will  assert  themselves.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  has 
been  appended  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  and  the  Covenant 
has  been  signed  by  all  the  States  which  were  at  war  with  the 
Central  Powers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  adhered  to  in  due  time  by 
the  neutral  States  of  Europe.  Can  anyone  suppose,  however, 
that  even  the  first  of  these  groups  of  States  could  be  counted  on 
to  form  for  long  an  anti-German  coalition  ?  A  little  reflection  is 
guflbcient  to  prove  any  such  assumption  unjustifiable*.  France, 
Belgium  and  Poland  may  safely  be  regarded  as  irreconcilable, 
but  with  these  exceptions  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single 
State  in  the  list  whose  continued  hostility  against  Germany  is 
certain  or  even  probable.  The  statement  may  seem  a  daring 
one,  but  I  would  recall  the  plain  facts,  and  they  may  well  cause 
us  to  revise  pre-conceived  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

There  exists  between  Italy  and  Germany  no  necessary  cause 
of  antagonism,  and  in  the  past  their  relations  were  singularly 
cordial.  Bismarck  spoke  of  Italy  as  “the  natural  ally  of  Ger¬ 
many,  since  both  States  are  surrounded  by  neighbours  which  wish 
to  augment  themselves  at  their  cost,”  while  Cavour  said  that  a 
Prusso-Italian  alliance  was  “written  in  the  book  of  history.” 
Italy  was,  in  fact,  Germany’s  faithful  ally  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-tw'o  years,  during  which  Great  Britain’s  relations  with  two 
of  her  European  Allies  in  the  present  war  were  notoriously 
chequered  and  inconstant.  Even  now,  the  cordial  ties  which 
existed  between  the  first  German  Emperor  and  the  first  Italian 
King  are  a  treasured  memory  in  both  countries.  Moreover, 
Germany  astutely  left  to  Austria  the  onus  of  the  Italian  campaign. 
The  Italians  are  passionate  and  the  German'^  are  understood  to 
have  been  schooling  themselves  to  hatred  during  the  war,  hut 
(subject  to  reserv^ions  on  the  subject  of  Austrian  Tyrol)  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  bitterness  will  last  long  on  either  side,  though 
the  memory  of  Italy’s  refusal  to  be  duped  by  her  associates  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  rankles  in  German  minds.  Already,  indeed, 
Italian  statesmen  are  saying  that  their  country  must,  in  future, 
follow  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and  that  it  is  sj^edally  called  upon 
to  “bridge  the  gulf  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,” 
while  the  strong  pro-German  section  of  the  Italian  Press  is  calling 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  German  terms  of  peace.  That  the  war 
Will  leave  Italy  mqre  favourably  disposed  to  France  than  five 
years  ago  is  highly  improbable.  ( 
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Nor  have  any  of  the  new  States,  with  the  one  exception  already 
•>  noted,  any  reason  whatever  for  permanent  hostility  to  Germany. 

Czecho-Slovakia  will  be  compelled  in  its  own  interest  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  her,  for  unless  the  confidence  and  co- 
I  operation  of  the  Germans  of  Bohemia  can  be  gained  this  bold 

experiment  in  State-planning  will  prove  a  ghastly  failure ;  Jugo¬ 
slavia  will  follow  suit,  and  already  the  organised  Socialists  of  that 
country  have  sent  fraternal  greetings  to  their  comrades  in  Ger¬ 
many,  protesting  their  repugnance  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as 
“dangerous  to  the  future  peace  of  Europe.”  Looking  further 
afield,  it  .is  at  least  doubtful  whether  Japan  would  side  against 
Germany  on  any  question  which  did  not  affect  her  immediate' 
interests,  and  it  is  certain  that  China  would  not.  As  for  the 
small  neutral  States,  the  Scandinavian  group  and  Holland  in  the 
North  of  Europe  may  confidently  be  placed  among  Gerihany’s 
friends,  while  Spain  in  the  South  could  have  no  desire  to  be 
omitted  from  her  visiting  list.  Whatever  may  be  the  interest  of 
our  own  people  in  the  renewal  of  tolerable  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  certain  that  America  will  not  agree  to  leave  Germany 
in  the  position  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  placed  her. 
In  no  country  is  the  demand  more  urgent  that  the  Treaty  should 
be  ameliorated  and  Germany  be  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  with  the  least  'delay  practicable. 

Already  German  writers  are  ingeniously  speculating  upon  the 
situation  which  will  arise  when  the  close  ties  created  between  the 
Allies  by  the  necessities  of  war  are  relaxed,  and  each  is  able  to 
adjust  its  international  relationships  to  normal  conditions,  and 
•  they  are  counting  on  an  entirely  new  grouping  of  the  Powers, 

which  shall  leave  their  country  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  its 
present  gaolers.  “The  differences  of  interests  amongst  the 
Allies,”  writes  an  acute  publicist,  Herr  Georg  Bernhard,  in  the 
Vpssische  Zeitung  (July  7),  “are  bound  to  assert  an  influence  in 
time,  and  no  treaty  in  the  world  can  prevent  their  doing  so. 
Because  of  the  identity  of  interests  between  Germany  and  large 
.  parts  of  Europe  Germany  is  bound  automatically  to  find  allies." 
This  is  a  view  which  I  have  been  emphasising  for  the  last  three 
years,  as  one  of  vital  bearing  upon  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
with  our  principal  adversary.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Allies, 
concentrating  their  minds  upon  transitory  conditions  and  present 
interests,  instead  of  taking  a  large  forward-looking  view  of  the  Euro- 
l^ean  question  as  a  whole,  have  deliberately  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  make  difficulties  for  themselves  and  to  play  Germany’s  game. 

The  conflicting  interests  and  cross-currents  which  will  in¬ 
evitably  reveal  themselves  directly  the  League  of  Nations  comes 
to  practical  politics  would  have  offered  to  a  Machiavelli,  » 
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Mazarin,  a  Talleyrand,  a  Metternich,  or  a  Bismarck  unique 
opportunities  for  intrigue,  double-dealing,  and  mischief-making. 
With  what  consummate  skill  and  success  would  Bismarck  have 
used  such  a  situation  for  his  country’s  advantage !  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  Great  Britain  nor  America,  nor  even  Eussia,  but 
Germany,  to-day  beaten  to  the  ground  and  held  in  chains,  which 
will  be  the  pivot  upon  which  the  relations  and  policy  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  turn.  I  believe  also  that  in  any  diplo¬ 
matic  card  game  of  the  early  future  the  trumps  will  be  found 
to  be  in  her  hands.  Whether,  if  driven  to  it,  she  will  play  them 
skilfully,  is  another  question,  though  as  to  this,  too,  it  would  be< 
safe  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  greatest  potential  source  of  danger  is  the  future  relationship 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  whether  these  Powers  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  or  are  compelled,  or  elect,  to  remain 
outside  it — ^the  latter  a  contingency  which  in  the  case  of  Eussia 
is  quite  possible.  Wherever  the  future  sympathies  of  the  Russian 
nation  may  go,  they  will  not  fall  to  the  Powers  of  the  Entente. 
Not  only  do  the  Russians  in  the  mass  attribute  the  disaster  which 
the  war  has  brought  upon  them  to  the  policy  which  drew  their 
country  into  the  vortex  of  Western  politics,  and  made  it  a  co¬ 
partner  in  enterprises  in  which  it  had  little  direct  interest, 
but  natural  inter-dependence  and' historical  attachments  as  neigh¬ 
bouring  States  will  draw  Germany  and  Russia  together,  and  that 
the  more  certainly  because  they  are  united  by  the  bond  of 
a  common  misfortune.  The  certainty  of  this  rapprochement  is 
quite  independent  of  Russia’s  future  form  of  Government. 
Whatever  be  the  ultimate  design  of  that  dark  horse  of  the 
Russian  political  stud.  Admiral  Koltchak,  the  alternatives  are 
these:  either  Koltchak,  if  successful,  will  place*  the  country 
under  some  sort  of  democratic  rule — in  all  probability  centralised 
—in  which  case  a  working  agreement  with  the  new  German 
rigime  would  be  at  once  practicable  and  natural,  or  monarchy 
will  be  re-established;  in  which  event  there  would  be  a  clear  break 
with  the  Allies,  leaving  Germany  the  sole  European  aspirant  for 
Russian  favour  and  increasing  the  chances  of  a  Hohenzollem 
restoration.  The  latter  is  a  possible  development  which  must 
never  be  left  out  of  mind  in  speculations  upon  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
many;  it  is  also  a  development  which  the  Allies  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  an  enormous  degree,  to  hinder  or  help  according  as 
their  attitude  towards  the  German  nation,  as  now  democratised, 
13  sympathetic  or  otherwise. 

A  Gerfnan  publicist  of  unusual  insight  wrote  recently  : — 

"  Russia  is  the  big  mark  of  interrogation  in  the  plans  of  the  Entente, 
vhich  ie  anxious,  by  the  use  of  force  and  by  policy,  to  overthrow  Soviet 
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rule  and  set  up  a  bourgeois  Russia  which  it  can  use  for  its  own  purposes. 
In  the  East,  however,  there  are  barriers  which  the  new  lords  of  the  world 
are  unable  to  surmount.  Conditions  in  the  East  do  not  at  present  fit  in  with 
their  new  system  of  States." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  writer’s  opinions, 
he  is  on  safe  ground  in  reminding  us  that  East  and  West  are  as 
far  apart  as  ever,  and  that  Russia,  when  she  comes  to  herself,  will 
go  her  own  way,  whatever  the  Allies  may  do  or  leave  undone. 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  domestic  development  and 
foreign  affairs  alike  she  will  accept  Germany’s  co-operation. 
Incidentally,  I  believe  that  one  powerful  source  of  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  social  policy  and  legisla¬ 
tion.  Germany  stands  for  Socialism  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree 
that  she  never  did  before,  and  the  experiments  which  she  con¬ 
templates  in  the  domain  of  economic  socialisation  are  bound  to 
appeal  to  a  nation  with  Russia’s  strong  collectivist  traditions. 

These  are  possibilities  of  mischief  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  ignore.  It  is  not  beyond  thfe  capacity  of  prudent  and  fw- 
sighted  statesmanship  to  avert  them ;  but  if  one  dare  believe  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  represented  the  last  word  of  the  Allies 
to  Germany  the  outlook  would  be  gloomy.  It ’cannot  be  the 
last  word,  for  that  word  must  be  one  of  hope  and  conciliation. 
For  all  countries,  but  most  of  all  for  the  British  Empire,  whose 
stakes  in  the  world  are  so  grandiose  and  multifarious,  it  is  a 
question  of  momentous  importance  how  we  want  Germany  to 
develop,  for  as  are  our  wish,  hope  and  interest,  so  must  be  our 
attitude  to  her.  Shall  she  continue  on  the  old  lines,  which  have 
brought  upon  herself  and  mankind  so  much  misery,  or  shall  she 
follow  a  new  course  altogether?  If  the  former,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  pursue  towards  her  a  settled  policy  of  aggravation,  to  treat 
her  as  an  outlaw,  and  to  convince  her  that  all  her  schemes  for 
bringing  her  political  arrangements  into  harmony  with  those  of 
Western  Europe  are  but  effort  wasted ;  for  by  so  doing  we  shall 
effectively  drive  home  to  her  the  conviction  that  her  only  hope 
is  the  sword  of  revenge.  If  the  latter,  our  punitive  policy  towards 
her  must  be  freed  from  any  spirit  or  tracie  of  vindictiveness,  any 
suggestion  that  we  seek  her-  undoing,  and  must  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  a  full  discharge  and  a  speedy  re-admission  into  the 
comity  of  nations.  No  course  of  action  could  be  more  disastrous 
to  the  general  well-being  than  one  that  made  Germany  a  centre 
of  political  unrest  and  a  gathering-ground  for  the  wwld’s  ill- 
humour  and  discontents.  She  is  going  to  give  us,  owing  to  her 
example  and  initiative,  a  good  deal  more  Socialism  than  many 
of  us  may  like ;  let  us  not  put  it  into  her  powder  to  force  upon  us 
still  more  dubious  gifts. 


THE  POSITION  OF  EOUMANIA. 


The  prolonged  negotiations  in  Paris  and  the  more  immediate 
problems,  which  have  arisen  at  home  and  abroad  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Armistice,  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  the  positions  of  its  countries  and 
peoples  are  inclined  again  to  be  forgotten.  This  oversight  or 
lack  of  conception  has  been  and  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
case  of  Koumania,  partly  because  her  diflbculties  during  the  war 
are  not  understood,  partly  because  she  has  inaugurated  but  little 
propaganda  in  foreign  countries,  and  partly  because  her  future 
rdle  and  importance  are  not  understood  by  the  average  member 
of  the  general  public,  Whilst,  therefore,  at  the  moment  of 
writing  (August  13th)  the  most  engrossing  feature  of  the 
Roumanian  situation  may  temporarily  be  the  developments  con¬ 
nected  with  her  advance  to  Buda  Pesth,  I  propose  to  put  forward 
no  excuses  for,  and  to  express  no  condemnation  or  approval  of, 
this  move.  Indeed,  upon  this  subject  I  will  content  myself  by 
saying  that,  for  good  or  for  bad.  League  of  Nations  or  no  League 
of  Nations,  this  development  forms  an  excellent  example  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  future  if  the  various  outstanding  Near  Eastern 
problems  are  not  now  satisfactorily  settled,  and  that  it  consti¬ 
tutes  the  best  iwssible  justification  for  our  consideration  of  some 
of  the  reasons  which  have  affected  the  more  or  less  recent  policies 
of  Eoumania,  for  a  discussion  of  her  present  claims  to  aggran¬ 
disement  and  for  a  review  of  a  few  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
in  that  country  if  Pan-German  domination  there  is  really  to 
cease. 

In  order  to  understand  these  questions  aright  and  to  view  the 
war  policy  of  Eoumania  without  prejudice,  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  the  meaning  of  her  geographical  position.  Practically 
surrounded  by  the  former  Dual  Monarchy,  Eussia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  commanding  the  Lower  Danube,  she  forms  a  political, 
military  and  commercial  bridge  between  West  and  East — a  bridge 
the  value  of  which  was  fully  recognised  by  the  enemy  before  as 
during  the  war..  Not  really  a  Balkan  or  Near  Eastern  State,  her 
mterests  are  semi-intemational  and  semi-Balkan.  So  far  as  the 
first  of  these  is  concerned,  prior  to  August,  1916,  the  policy  of 
Roumania  was  bound  up  with  the  fact  that  she  was  compelled  to 
try  to  maintain  good  relations  either  with  the  Central  Powers 
or  with  Eussia,  and  that,  before  becoming  definitely  committed 
to  either  group,  she  desired  to  convince  herself  that  her  friends 
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were  those  destined  to  be  the  victors  in  the  war.  Whilst  open 
to  criticism,  this  attitude  was  natural,  because  for  years  Itoumania 
has  been  desirous  of  securing  possession  either  of  the  formerly 
Austro-Hungarian  districts,  inhabited  largely  by  Eoumaniang, 
or  of  Bessarabia,  which  she  has  always  coveted.  From  a  Balkan 
standpoint  the  most  important  thing  was,  and  is,  that  nothing 
should  take  place  on  the  south  of  the  Danube  which  would  in 
any  way  threaten  the  general  interests  of  Eoumania  or  so 
strengthen  the  positions  of  her  Balkan  neighbours  as  to  affect 
those  interests. 

The  real  key  of  what  has  taken  place  since  1914,  consequently, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Eoumanians,  like  all  the  other  peoples 
who  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities,  except  the  British  and  the 
Americans,  have  worked  to  utilise  the  occasion  to  realise  the  aspira¬ 
tions  which  lie  so  close  to  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  citizen, 
and  to  do  this  at  the  minimum  of  risk  to  themselves.  From  the 
moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  therefore,  the  position  was 
an  extremely  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand  Eoumania  could 
not  afford  to  take  sides  with  Eussia  or  Austria-Hungary,  unless 
she  were  absolutely  guaranteed  the  strongest  material  assistance 
from  the  group  of  belligerents  which  she  supported.  And,  on  the 
other,  the  statesmen  of  Bucharest  recognised  that  so  long  as  the 
attitude  of  Bulgaria  remained  undecided,  any  war  move  would 
almost  undoubtedly  lay  their  southern  frontier  open  to  attack 
— an  attack  the  way  for  which  was  left  open  by  the  so-called 
settlement  arrived  at  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  of  1913.  More¬ 
over,  to  add  to  these  difficulties,  there  was  the  fact  that  in  1883 
Eoumania  had  joined  the  Central  Powers  in  a  defensive  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  were  identical  with  those  binding  Ealy  to 
the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the 
late  King.  That  sovereign,  who,  only  three  years  after  his 
arrival  at  Bucharestj  telegraphed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
“Although  I  am  to-day  Prince  of  Eoumania,  I  am,  and  I  remain 
always,  a  Hohenzollern,”  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  interests  of  his  country  placed  her  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers.  Strengthened,  however,  by  the  declaration  of 
Italy,  and  really  knowing  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  the 
aggressors,  the  Crown  Council,  assembled  directly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  decided  that  Eoumania  should  remain  neutral. 
Later  on  and  after  the  death  of  King  Carol  in  October,  1914, 
most  far-seeing  stq,te8men,  particularly  M.  Take  Jonesco,  who 
believed  in  a  good  Balkan  understanding,*  and  who  was  always 
in  favour  of  war  upon  the  side  of  the  Allies,  began  to  see  ^hat, 
(I)  See  Souvenirs,  by  Take  Jonesco.  Payot  et  Cie.,  Paris. 
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I  if  Koumania  were  to  be  in  a  position  to  realise  her  larger  aspira- 

li  tions,  she  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  a  definite  policy,  and  that 

I  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  moment  at  which  she  should  enter 
the  war. 

I  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Muscovite  retreat,  which  began 
in  May,  1915,  and  therefore  between  the  entries  of  Turkey  and 
of  Bulgaria  into  the  war,  that  Eussia  was  so  unjustifiably  respon¬ 
sible  in  standing  in  the  way  of,  instead  of  encouraging,  arrange¬ 
ments,  w'hich  would  have  strengthened  the  pro-w'ar  party  in 
Rouraania  and  made  her  wish  to  enter  the  war  upon  the  Allied 
side.  This  criminal  policy  temporarily  tied  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  then  advocates  of  war  and  who  recognised  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  disastrous  Treaty .  of  Bucharest  was  no 
longer  necessary.  This  Eussian  attitude,  therefore,  constituted 
a  fatal  stumbling-block,  for  it  meant,  firstly,  that  Eoumania  was 
then  given  no  assurance  that  by  war  she  could  realise  her  aspira¬ 
tions  across  her  north-western  frontier,  and,  secondly,  that  she 
therefore  never  utilised,  to  the  full,  what  would  have  been  her 
all-important  influence  with  Serbia  and  with  Greece  in  favour 
of  concessions  to  Bulgaria.  This  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
situation,  for  whilst  it  may  well  be  argued  that  the  statesmen 
of  Bucharest  should  have  told  Bulgaria  that  her  (Bulgaria’s) 
adhesion  to  the  side  of  the  enemy  would  mean  a  Eoumanian 
entrance  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  even  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  would  not  have  counterbalanced  the  disastrous  conse-- 
qaences  of  the  loss  of  the  possibility  of  the  recreation  of  a  Balkan 
League. 

When  Bulgaria  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with  the  Central  Powders, 
and  when  they  had  overrun  Serbia  and  established  through  con¬ 
nection  with  Constajitinople,  the  whole  situation  had  changed, 
in  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  Allies  that  Eoumania  should  become  involved  in  hostilities. 
Indeed,  considering  the  significance  of  her  geographical  position, 
and  judging  from  subsequent  events,  it  seems  justifiable  to  sug¬ 
gest  that,  when  Germany  recognised  she  could  not  secure  the 
support  of  Eoumania,  she  worked  not  for  continued  neutrality, 
but  for  actual  hostility.  The  Allies  should  have  recognised  this 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  the  Germanic 
objects.  Instead,  however,  of  doing  so,  whilst  the  exact  events 
and  their  sequence  at  this  period  are  still  somew'hat  obscure,  it 
18  pretty  clear  either  that  the  enemy  directly  utilised  the  influence 
which  he  then  possessed  with  the  governing  classes  in  Eussia 
to  compel  Eoumania  to  enter  the  war,  or  that  she  was  forced  to 
do  so  at  that  moment,  or  not  at  all,  by  external  and  internal 
circumstances  over  which  the  Western  Allies  had  a  certain 
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command.  The  net  result  was  that  the  way  became  read;  {« 
GermanJ^  to  secure  routes  towards  the  South  and  East,  which 
were  vital  to  her,  and  that,  whilst  Boumania  was  promised  the 
satisfaction  of  her  claims  in  Austro-Hungarian  territory  by  the 
then  secret  treaty  between  her  and  the  Allies,  signed  on  August 
18th,  1916,  she  was  bound  by  the  same  document  to  terminate 
her  neutrality  ten  days  later. 

So  much  for  the  situation  preceding  and  connected  with  the 
entrance  of  Boumania  into  the  war.  But  the  misfortunes  of 
that  country  were  then  only  in  their  initial  stage,  and  this  partly 
on  account  of  developments,  or  of  lack  of  developments,  over 
which  she  had  no  control.  By  the  above-mentioned  secret  treaty 
an  advance  was  promised  from  Salonica  on  August  20th— an 
advance  which  had  to  be  delayed  on  account  of  the  difl&culties 
existing  in  that  area,  and  an  advance  which  could  not  even  sub¬ 
sequently  be  performed  on  a  scale  sufficiently  wide  to  immobilise 
J^ulgaria,  proved  to  be  Roumania’s  most  fatal  enemy.  And 
what  was  of  even  greater  consequence,  no  secret  is  now  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  pro-German  elements  of  the  then  Tsarist 
Government  once  more  worked  for  the  downfall  of  Boumania, 
temporarily  achieving  this  object  by  several  distinct  methods. 
To  begin  with,  the  Bussians,  having  encouraged  her  to  think  that 
she  would  have  only  to  fight  on  her  northern  and  western  fron¬ 
tiers,  did  nothing  whatever  to  carry  out  their  promised  attack 
upon  Bulgaria  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  therefore  in  no  way  helped 
to  distract  that  country  and  her  allies  on  the  south  of  the  Danube. 
Moreover,  the  strong  support  in  men  and  war  material  pledged 
for  the  Carpathian  front  was  never  forthcoming.  And  last,  but 
perhaps  most  dreadful  of  all,  the  arms  and  supplies,  furnished  by 
the  Western  Allies  and  sent  to  Archangel,  were  either  never 
forwarded  or  so  delayed  in  transit  that  they  only  arrived  when 
it  was  already  too  late.  The  Roumanians  were  thus  left  to  a 
fate  as  terrible  as  any  suffered  in  the  war. 

It  is  to  be  argued  with  truth  and  with  justice  that  the  General 
Staff  of  King  Ferdinand  precipitated  this  fate  by  their  advance 
into  Transylvania,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  defensive  on  all 
fronts,  or  at  any  rate  of  defending  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians 
and  Transylvanian  -Alps  whilst  delivering  their  main  attack  in  the 
direction  of  Bulgaria.  But  even  had  one  of  these  wiser  policies 
been  adopted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  evil  day  could  only  have 
been  postponed,  for  it  would  have  been  all  but  impossible  for  the 
Roumanians  (even  had  their  army  been  more  efficient  than  it 
was)  indefinitely  to  protect  their  frontiers,  which  have  a  length 
of  about  800  miles,  with  a  field  army  of  only  300,000  to  400,000 
men,  with  less  than  300,000  magazine  rifles,  with  only  two 
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;  inacbiue-gunB  per  regiment,  with  no  flying  corps  or  mountain 
I  artillery,  and  with  hardly  any  heavy  guns.  Moreover,  however 
undesirable  the  existence  of  such  sentiments  may  be,  it  «iust 
j  be  recognised  that  the  Government  could  hardly  have  rendered 
political  motives  subservient  to  military  necessities,  and  that  it 
may  well  have  been  compelled  to  undertake  a  strategically  wrong 
policy  in  order  to  satisfy  the  sentiments  of  the  Roumanian  people, 
who,  for  years,  have  turned  their  attention  towards  Transylvania. 

In  considering  the  exit  of  Roumania  from  the  war  early  in 
1918,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  when  the  enemy  delivered 
his  first  ultimatum  early  in  February,  her  Army  was  practically 
an  isolated  force,  exposed  on  the  one  hand  to  an  Austro-German- 
Bulgarian  attack,  and  on  the  other  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Bolshevists.  General  Averescu,  now  the  popular  hero  in 
Bouuiania,  and  the  leader  of  the  People’s  Party,  who  became 
Prime  Minister,  for  a  short  time,  on  the  resignation  of  M. 
Bratiaiio,  was  therefore  faced  by  the  alternative  of  either  agree¬ 
ing  to  an  immediate  i)eace  or  of  continuing  the  war,  for  what 
could  only  be  a  limited  i^eriod,  thereby  bringing  upon  his  people 
infinite  additional  suffering  and  loss.  Finally,  whilst  still  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Allied  cause,  the  General,  having,  1  believe, 
failed  to  secure  any  information  from  the  Allies  that  his  con¬ 
tinued  temi^orary  resistance  would  further  their  strategical  plan, 
and  believing  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  military  standpoint,  agreed  to  a  preliminary  peace 
on  March  5th — a  peace  signed  in  so-called  permanent  form  two 
months  later.  That  peace,  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  towards  which 
was,  I  understand,  somewhat  obscure  and  indefinite  at  the  time 
of  its  original  signature,  was  never  formally  approved  or  recog¬ 
nised  by  them,  or  at  any  rate  by  Great  Britain,  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  said  informally,  did  not  officially,  so  I  understand, 
consent  to  or  recognise  an  indejiendent  agreement  made  with  the 
Central  Powers. 

So  much  for  the  entirely  exceptional  position  of  Roumania  in 
the  war.  But  her  place  at  the  Peace  Conference  is  even  more 
remarkable.  She  is,  so  to  speak,  an  Ally,  and  yet  not  an  x\lly. 
She  fought  loyally  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  she  made  peace 
involuntarily  and  out  of  dire  necessity,  yet  none  the  less  in  tech¬ 
nical  contravention  of  what  are  believed  to  be  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  August,  1916.  She  re-entered  the  theatre  of  hostilities 
on  November  10th,  and  therefore,  after  the  Austro-Hungarian 
exit,  in  order  to  place  herself  once  more  officially  on  the  Allied 
side,  and  with  the  contention,  so  I  believe,  that  in  doing  this  she 
again  put  into  operation,  her  secret  treaty,  but  actually  without 
any  definite  agreement  upon  this  subject.  She  therefore  came  to 
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Paris  entitled  to  the  full  measure  of  consideration,  which,  we 
suppose,  has  been  given  to  her,  but  nevertheless  in  the  position 
of  a*supplicant  in  that  she  should  not  have  relied  upon,  even  if 
she  did  rely  upon,  the  terms  of  a  document  the  validity  of  which 
had  certainly  become  open  to  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  exit  of  Russia  from  the  war,  she  was  entitled 
to  present  her  claims  to  Bessarabia — claims  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  even  been  discussed  had  the  situation  developed 
as  was  expected  when  she  originally  threw  in  her  lot  with  the 
Allies.  These  being  the  circumstances,  and  as  no  definite  or 
final  frontiers  for  Roumania  have  yet  been  laid  down,  I  propose 
to  deal  with  the  three  broad  territorial  questions  affecting  the 
future  of  that  country  and  to  indicate  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
possible  settlement  in  each  case. 

(1)  The  position  of  her  western  and  north-western  frontier, 
which  raises  the  problems  of  the  Banat  of  Temeshvar,  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Bukovina.  These  areas,  and  in  certain  places  more 
than  these  areas,  are  claimed  on  the  strength  of  the  secret  treaty 
and  on  account  of  the  ethnical  composition  of  the  inhabitants. 
8o  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  in  many  ways  it  w'ould  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  give  the  whole  of  the  Banat  to 
Roumania.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  however,  have  left 
her  ixissessed  of  a  considerable  Serb  jxjpulation  and  of  an 
area  very  precious  to  Serbia,  not  only  on  historical  and  senti¬ 
mental  grounds,  but  also' because  its  annexation  by  Roumania 
would  have  left  Belgrade  still  within  gunfire  of  alien  territory. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  whilst  I  think  that  Serbia  would  have 
been  well  advised  not  to  press  her  claims  on  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  whilst  an  unnatural  geographical  partition  will  lead 
to  future  complications,  a  division  of  this  territory  may  have 
been  necessary. 

To  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Banat  the  Roumanians  are 
hardly  likely  to  secure  the  frontiers  formed  by  the  Rivers  Theiss 
and  Pruth — frontiers  said  to  have  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
secret  treaty.  Here,  as  Mr.  J.  D.  Bourchier,  the  former  well- 
known  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  the  Balkans,  points  out,' 
it  would  seem  fair  that  the  frontier  should  be  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Arad,  on  the  River 
Maros,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  source  of  the  River  Sereth 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Bukovina.  With  regard  to  that 
province,  by  the  secret  treaty,  Roumania  was  to  secure  the  section 
up  to  the  Pruth,  and  this  may  well  be  the  settlement  arrived  at 
unless  arrangements  are  made  to  leave  the  town  of  Czernowitz 
and  the  territory  immediately  bordering  upon  it  outside 
(1)  The  Quarterly  Review,  No,  463,  October,  1917. 
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Roumauia.  The  point,  however,  here  is  that,  in  spite  of  certain 
ethnical  difficulties,  it  would  probably  be  better  for  Poland  and 
Boumania  to  have  a  contiguous  frontier  in  the  present  Bukovina, 
instead  of,  as  is  sometimes  suggested,  these  two  countries  being 
separated  by  a  belt  of  alien  territory. 

The  delimitation  of  the  eastern  frontier  raises  the  problem  of 
Bessarabia,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Eoumanians  upon  historical 
and  ethnical  grounds.  Here  their  case  for  a  boundary  made  by 
the  Dniester  instead  of  by  the  Pruth  is  a  strong  one.  The  only, 
real  questions,  therefore,  are,  first,  whether  the  National 
Council,  which  voted  for  union  with  Roumania  in  April,  1918, 
was  truly  representative,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  popularity  of 
Koumania  among  the  inhabitants  is  still  such  that  a  vote  would 
now  be  given  in  the  same  direction.  And,  secondly,  it  remains 
to  be  proved  if  it  be  wise  for  Roumania  to  push  her  aspirations 
to  all  this  area  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  satisfaction  can 
hardly  fail  to  lead  to  future  friction  with  whatever  may  be  the 
regime  to  be  established  in  Russia. 

As  the  Danube  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  form  the  greater 
part  of  Rouniania’s  southern  boundary,  the  only  point  now 
left  open  for  discussion  is  that  connected  with  the  future  of 
the  Dobrudja — a  point  upon  which  the  relations  between 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  have  depended  for  years.  Here  no  doubt 
rests  in  my  mind  either  that  the  new  Bulgaro-Roumanian  frontier 
should  be  established  by  the  Peace  Conference  more  or  less  as  it 
was  fixed  by  the  Protocol  of  Petrograd,  formulated  in  May,  1913, 
or  that  Roumania  should  herself  suggest  this  line  to  Bulgaria. 
Such  a  sacrifice  by  Roumania  would  be  amply  repaid  by  t^ie 
possibility  of  the  re-establishment  of  good  relations  with  Bulgaria 
—relations  which  are  vital  not  only  to  her  own  future,  but  to  the 
reconstruction  of  any  Balkan  Bloc. 

The  above  suggested  territorial  solutions  are  far  from  perfect, 
and  they  would  not  realise  all  the  claims  put  forward  by 
Roumania.  Nevertheless,  they  would  probably  lead  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  satisfaction  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  and  they 
would  therefore  mean  the  practical  disappearance  of  external  or 
foreign  causes  of  unrest,  thus  leaving  the  way  open  to  any 
Government  to  devote  itself  to  a  recon structional  policy  destined 
to  rid  the  New  Roumania  of  the  Germanic  control  by  means  of 
which  for  years  the  country  has  been  held  in  bondage  by  the 
Central  Powers.  Two  features  in  this  control — the  late  King 
Carol  and  the  Treaty  of  1883 — have  now  disappeared.  But  this 
is  not  sufficient,  for,  throughout  the  decades  preceding  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  Germany  had  played  a  very  large  part  in 
tbe  education  of  the  Roumanians  and  she  had  figured  in  all 
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branches  of  their  commercial  life.  Thus,  with  German  schools 
and  societies  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  that  tongue 
widely  known  to  the  people,  students  have  been  attracted  to 
Germany,  where  many  prominent  Roumanian  statesmen  have 
been  educated.  Moreover,  German  finance  had  acquired  a  hold, 
for,  with  one  exception,  all  the  Eoumanian  loans,  prior  to  1914, 
were  raised  in  Germany,  and,  in  the  following  year,  that  country 
is  stated  to  have  held  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  public 
debt.  And,  finally,  in  addition  to  obtaining  the  largest  interest 
in  the  petroleum  industry,  th6  Central  Powers  gave  preferential 
tariffs  on  their  railways  for  goods  in  transit  to  the  Near  East, 
and  manipulated  duties  and  dues  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
their  own  trade.  The  result  of  such  a  situation  was  that  Germany 
and  Austria  either  stifled  Roumanian  industries  or  secured  con¬ 
trol  over  them ;  in  fact,  adopting  the  particular  policy  that 
happened  to  be  the  most  favourable  for  them. 

Roumania  has  not  been,  and  is  unlikely  in  the  immediate  future 
to  become,  a  manufacturing  country,  and  she  will  therefore  con¬ 
tinue  to  depend  for  many  of  the  necessities  of  life  upon  goods 
imported  from  abroad.  This  state  of  things  is  due,  among  other 
reasons,  to  itnj  probably  being  economic  for  the  country  to  devote 
her  primary  attention  to  agriculture  and  to  oil  production,  to 
the  arrangement  of  her  tariffs  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  revenue 
rather  than  to  protect  home  industries,  to  her  geographical  poa- 
tion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Central 
Powers.  In  this  last  connection,  indeed,  it  is  well  to  realise  that 
from  1901  onwards  Germany  supplied  the  lion’s  share  of 
Roumania’ s  imports,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  more  favourable 
geographical  position  occupied  by  Austria-Hungary.  Thus  from 
1901  to  1911,  whilst  in  point  of  quantity  the  United  Kingdom 
was  first,  Germany  supplied  between  27  per  cent,  and  34  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  these  imports,  the  former  Dual  Monarchy 
being  a  good  second  with  from  29  per  cent,  to  22  per  cent.  In 
short,  w'hereas  Germany’s  trade  with  Roumania  had  steadily 
increased,  that  of  Great  Britain  had  gradually  decreased,  prior 
to  the  war  our  primary  position  as  to  quantity  being  maintained 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  coal  which  we  supplied. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  yet  to  be  done  if  the  war  is  to  result  in  the  commercial 
as  well  as  the  political  independence  of  the  Roumanian  people, 
and  that  there  are  now  great  opportunities  for  the  Allies  to 
further  that  object.  .  The  moment  is  now  well  timed  for  several 
distinct  reasons.  First,  Germany  will  not  be  in  a  position  at 
once  to  re-establish  her  commercial  prosperity,  and  she  cannot 
therefore  flood  the  foreign  markets  W’ith  goods  as  she  has  done  in 
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the  past.  Secondly,  nations  who,  like  Roumania,  have  been 
brutally  treated  during  the  war  will  endeavour  to  avoid  again 
becoming  dependent  upon  their  former  enemies.  And,  thirdly, 
80  far  as  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East  are  concerned,  the  fact 
that  a  stable  position  must  be  created  at  the  Dardanelles  will 
react  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  heavy  goods,  which  can  always 
be  carried  to  advantage  by  sea.  In  spite  of  these  advantages, 
however,  there  are  far-reaching  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  To  begin 
with,  as  a  result  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  Balkan 
countries,  for  example,  Roumania,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  and  of 
the  rapid  means  of  communication,  which  must  continue  to  exist 
between  them  and  Central  Europe,  it  will  inevitably  remain 
extremely  difficult  to  compete  for  their  trade  in  expensive  and 
non-bulky  articles  and  in  small  consignments  of  all  kinds  which 
can  be  shipped  by  train  at  comparatively  small  expense.  And 
then,  to  mention  only  one  more  point,  as  self-interest  unfor¬ 
tunately  ranks  at  least  on  an  equal  level  with  patriotism,  it  is 
obvious  that  purchasers  of  all  classes  will  endeavour  to  secure 
goods  in  the  markets  most  favourable  to  them,  and  that,  owdng 
to  the  rates  of  exchange  likely  to  prevail  for  some  time,  money 
will  go  much  farther  if  expended  in  enemy  rather  than  in  Allied 
countries. 

Such  difficulties  can  only  be  surmounted — if,  indeed,  they  can 
be  surmounted — by  the  inauguration  of  a  completely  new  policy. 
As  Governmental  support,  corresponding  with  that  officially  given 
by  Germany  to  her  commercial  undertakings,  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  forthcoming,  it  is  important  that  the  great  houses,  who  may 
be  interested,' should  be  encouraged  to  send  out  investigators  to 
study  the  situation  for  themselves,  and  that  those  firms  who 
decide  to  undertake  trade  with  the  Balkans  should  secure  proper 
representation,  if  possible  British  representation — representation 
which  is  vital  not  only  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  business,  but 
also  in  order  that  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
credit  to  be  safely  given  to  customers  can  be  acquired.  More¬ 
over,  instead  of  providing  catalogues  only  in  English,  and  of 
expecting  a  buyer  to  purchase  goods  whether  they  be  really  suit¬ 
able  to  his  trade  or  not,  catalogues  should  be  printed  in 
Bonmanian,  or  at  least  in  French,  prices  should  be  quoted  in 
francs  or  lei  (in  peace  time  a  leu  is  of  approximately  the  same 
value  as  a  franc),  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the  make-up  and 
appearance  of  the  goods,  and  not  merely  or  even  primarily  their 
actual  quality,  should  be  such  as  to  make  their  value  apparent  to 
the  average  man.’ 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  trade  cannot  be  developed  between 
countries  upon  a  sentimental  basis  and  that  British  merchants 
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will  not  deal  with  new  markets  merely  or  even  primarily  for 
patriotic  reasons.  The  question  of  Anglo-Eoumanian  commercial 
relations  is  therefore  one  of  pure  business  in  which  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  desirability  of  Eoumania  as  a  customer. 
That  desirability  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  potential  resources 
and  upon  the  political  stability  of  the  country.  So  far  as  potential 
resources  are  concerned,  prosi>erity  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  for  the  decade  prior  to  1912,  her  revenue  showed  a  satis¬ 
factory  surplus  over  her  expenditure,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in 
her  budget  from  about  218,500,000  lei  in  1901rl902  to  about 
460,900,000  lei  in  1911-1912.  Moreover,  whilst  since  1899  (with 
the  exception  of  two  years  of  bad  harvest  and  of  the  war  periods) 
the  value  of  her  exports  has  exceeded  that  of  her  imports,  in  1901 
that  excess  only  amounted  to  about  61,300,000  lei,  whereas  in 
1911  it  had  risen  to  nearly  122,000,000  lei.  Again,  although  in 
the  past  Eoumania  has  been  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural 
country,  of  recent  years  the  petroleum  industry  has  gone  ahead 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  For  instance,  whilst  in  1901  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  came  to  a  mere  58,000  metric  tons,  in  1913  it 
amounted  to  over  1,847,000  metric  tons,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  transport.  These  statistics  indicate  that  if  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Eoumania  has  always  been  assured  by  the  great 
fertility  of  her  soil,  her  oilfields  are  now  destined  to  become  an 
asset  the  future  magnitude  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 

Turning  to  the  political  future  of  Eoumania,  the  internal 
stability  of  that  country,  so  far  as  the  next  few  years  are  con¬ 
cerned,  depends  upon  the  Peace  which  she  secures  and  upon 
various  other  conditions,  the  immediate  outcome  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast  with  accuracy.  A  popular  Peace  must  natur¬ 
ally  further  internal  tranquillity,  and  it  would  obviously 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Government  of  M.  Bratiano,  who 
leads  the  Liberal  Party.  He  has  enjoyed,  and  there  is  gool 
reason  to  believe  that  he  still  enjoys,  the  entire  and'  complete 
confidence  of  the  Court,  where  he  is  entirely  a  persona  grata. 
From  the  standpoint  of  political  stability,  therefore,  there  are 
now  two  great  issues.  The  first  is  as  to  w'hether  the  Premier 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  withstand  the  opposition  of  large 
sections  of  the  population,  and  if  not  whether  the  King  will  sum¬ 
mon  some  other  leader  before  the  situation  has  already  developed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  react  definitely  against  his  own  position. 
The  handling  of  this  question  is  most  important,  for  if  the  situa¬ 
tion,  which  has  become  somewhat  acute  owing  to  the  inflated 
prices  at  present  existing  and  to  various  other  conditions,  is 
allowed  to  slide  too  long,  the  present  Government,  and  indirectly 
the  Sovereign,  might  well  be  accused  of  postponing  an  election  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  a  resort  to  the  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  recently  introduced  in  Eoumania.  And  the  second 
issue,  though  perhaps  less  immediate,  is  equally  vital,  for  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  actual  system  of  putting  the  Agrarian  Reforms, 
instituted  by  a  Decree-Law  of  last  December,  into  operation.  If 
they  be  administered  without  political  or  other  bias,  these  re¬ 
forms,  whereby  vast  tracts  of  land  are  eventually  to  become  pur¬ 
chasable  by  the  peasants,  together  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  now  decreed,  are  such  as  to  remove  some  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  unrest  in  Roumania. 

To  summarise  and  recapitulate,  therefore,  I  would  say  that  the 
future  importance  of  Roumania  must  be  understood  by  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  war  possessed  of  its  widest  and  best  results. 
Politically  speaking,  that  country,  together  with  the  new  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  may  form  a  foundation 
stone  of  a  Balkan  Bloc  the  reconstruction  of  which  is  vital  to  the 
future  peace  of  Europe.  And  commercially,  whilst  there  are  far- 
reaching  openings  for  Allied  undertakings  in  Roumania,  the  great 
natural  resources  of  that  country  are  such  as  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  now  disorganised  world.  The  advantages  of  a  proper 
understanding  between  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Roumania 
are  therefore  reciprocal. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 
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It  was,  of  course,  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  Peace  Conference  w'ould  not  please  everyone,  but 
the  veritable  hornets’  nest  that  has  been  aroused  in  Italy  by  the 
mere  suggestion  that  the  burning  question  of  the  fate  of  Fiume 
is  not  yet  definitely  settled  in  favour  of  Italy  is  in  itself  sufficient 
proof,  if  proof  w’ere  necessary,  that  the  people  regard  the  Adriatic 
port  as  an  inviolable  hereditament  of  the  Motherland.  This 
perhaps  is  scarcely  to  be  w’ondered  at,  for  the  Italians  have  always 
attached  a  sentimental  value  to  the  possession  of  Fiume  which 
has  not  been  suddenly  engendered  by  events  of  recent  date  which 
could  certainly  never  have  been  anticipated  when  the  secret  Pact 
of  London  was  drawn  up. 

The  report,  therefore,  that  the  knotty  problem  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  port  is  on  the  eve  of  being  solved,  on  the  basis  of 
a  .compromise,  comes  as  a  welcome  indication  that  the  tension 
is  lessening,  for  it  is  certain  that  any  arrangement  that  will  bring 
about  a  peaceful  termination  of  the  long-drawn-out  dissension 
will  be  hailed  wdth  the  greatest  satisfaction  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  America. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted  that  with  the  conclusion  of 
Peace  there  should  be  any  polemics  at  all  betw^een  the  victorious 
Powers,  but  this  particular  subject  of  dispute  presents  a  problem 
of  so  curious  and  complex  a  character  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  should  be  cleared  up  at  once  and  for  all— and 
■at  the  present  time  if  possible,  as  the  Adriatic  question  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  problem, 
otherwise  it  is  certain  that  it  will  always  be  the  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  so  long  as  a  particle  of  doubt  attaches  to  it. 

Although  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  compromise  it  will  not  satisfy  all  Italians,  the  mere  fact  of 
a  compromise  being  entertained  is  in  itself  a  welcome  indication 
that  the  unyielding  and  contumacious  attitude  which  has  charac¬ 
terised  the  extremist  sections  on  both  sides  is  giving  place  to  a 
more  sober  view  of  the,  situation. 

It  has  become  very  evident  that  when  President  Wilson  evolved 
his  now  historic  “Fourteen  Points,”  he  was  rather  carried  away 
by  generous  impulses,  and  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  vast  interests  that  would  be  involved  before  the 
“points”  could  he  carried  out  effectively. 

“Sacred  rights”  and  “self-determination”  are  unassailable 
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moral  precepts,  provided  they  are  acceptable  to  all  parties  to  the 
contract  and  are  met  in  a  spirit  of  generous  give  and  take,  but 
when  they  strike  at  concrete  ii^terests  the  loftiness  of  the  ideals 
is  apt  to  be  minimised. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Italian  ambitions  were  stimulated 
greatly  by  the  famous  “fundamental  principles”  of  Wilson. 
“National  aspirations  must  be  respected.  Peoples  may  now  be 
dominated  and  governed  only  by  their  own  consent.  Self-deter¬ 
mination  is  not  a  mere  phrase.” 

I  found  when  I  was  in  Italy  that  it  is  unfortunately  certain 
that  a  strong  feeling  exists  among  all  classes  against  the  French, 
English  and  American  statesmen  on  account  of  what  is  con- 
'sidered  the  very  disappointing  result  achieved  by  the  Italiani 
delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

This  feeling  has  been  not  a  little  engendered  by  a  suspicion  that 
President  Wilson  is  trying  to  get  behind  the  Italian  Government, 
as  it  were,  in  the  endeavour  to  make  a  moral  appeal  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  direct,  on  the  question  of  Fiume,  in  order  to  reach  a 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  from  his  own  personal  point  of 
view. 

It  is  also  regrettable  to  note  the  fact  that  in  Italian  eyes  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  France  at  Versailles  has  not  been 
what  was  so  confidently  anticipated.  There  is,  I  gathered,  a 
certain  resentment  also  against  Pjloyd  George  in  particular  for 
failing  to  take  up  any  really '  strong  position  against  President 
Wilson  and  Clemenceau  on  this  burning  topic. 

Even  among  the  more  temperate  section  of  the  ];)opulation, 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  lack  of  help  from  England  at  this 
juncture  has  caused  a  sort  of  pained  surprise,  and  the  more 
especially  as  this  is  the  first  time,  they  tell  you,  that  Italy  has 
ever  had  occasion  to  doubt  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  actually  the  first  time  that  the  Press 
has  ever  said  a  harsh  word  against  England. 

I  was,  however,  constantly  being  assured  that  the  remarkable 
popular  demonstrations  all  over  the  country  that  have  been  a 
feature  of  the  crisis  are  not  directed  against  the  English  people, 
for  there  is  a  very  strong  impression  that  we  are  ourselves  placed 
in  an  awkward  |X)sition  in  the  matter,  and  that  at  heart  w’e  favour 
and  fully  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  Italians  and  are  in 
complete  sympathy  with  their  aspirations. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  tense  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  deliberations  that  are  in  progress.  In  the  course  of  a  con¬ 
versation  I  had  with  a  highly-placed  Italian  official  I  learned 
that  undoubtedly  there  exists  in  Italy  to-day  a  big  proportion 
of  the  population  which,  without  being  exactly  pacifist  at  any 
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price,  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  compromise  on  the  question 
of  Fiume  and  would  also  probably  be  willing  to  give  up  a  portion 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast  allotted  by  the  Treaty  of  London  if,  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  a  hand  was  offered  to  Italy  to  help  her 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  and  safeguard  her  honour  in  a  question 
which  is  not  merely  financial,  but  more  than  anything  moral  and 
political. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  so  long  resisted  the  strong 
demand  for  the  annexation  of  Fiume  which  has  been  made  of 
late  by  the  majority  of  the  Italian  Press,  including  the  ultra- 
Socialist  papers,  proves  conclusively  that  it  was  expected,  and  is 
still  expected,  that  England,  who  is  the  least  interested  in  the 
question  now  that  the  bugbear  of  the  Adriatic  becoming  a  German 
lake  no  longer  exists,  will  helpfully  indicate  to  Italy  a  way  to 
settle  the  dispute. 

At  the  present  moment  all  points  to  an  adjustment  of  some 
sort,  but,  whatever  the  nature  of  any  form  of  compromise,  it  is 
certain  to  entail  a  certain  amount  of  moral  as  well  as  real  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  Italy,  which  will  be  the  severest  test  of 
her  desire  to  uphold  the  tenets  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Irredentism  was  one 
of  the  main  issues  that  brought  Italy  into  the  war,  and  that  this 
implies  the  rescuing  of  all  Italians  from  a  foreign  yoke,  together 
with  an  equitable  readjustment  of  natural  frontiers. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  that  have  led  up  to  the  present 
critical  situation  it  may,  at  first  blush,  appear  somewhat  unreason¬ 
able  on  the  part  of  Italy,  when  it -is  recalled  how  much  she  has 
really  benefited  territorially  by  the  w^ar,'  to  take  up  so  unaccom¬ 
modating  a  view  in  regard  to  Fiume.  But,  on  the  postulatum 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  for,  according  to  the  latest  census,  December  Slst, 
1918,  the  population  consisted  of  28,911  Italians  as  against  10,927 
Yugo-Slavs. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  Italian  predominance  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  very  nomenclature  “Fiume”  is  Italian,  and  all  the 
principal  edifices  are  of  Italian  architecture — the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  is  copied  from  the  Pantheon  in  Rome ;  the  Church  of 
St.  Veit  on  the  model  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  of  Venice,  and 
so  forth ;  whilst  there  is  a  Roman  arch  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  domination  of  the  city  by  Austria, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  still  have  Italian  names;  more¬ 
over,  all  the  public  documents  and  records  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  since  1449,  whether  signed  by  Archdukes  or  Archbishops, 
by  Kings  or  Emperors,  by  Napoleon,  or  even  by  the  Croatian 
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Government,  are  written  in  Italian ;  while  in  the  ancient  ceme¬ 
teries  the  very  tombstones  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  Italian 
origin  of  the  city,  the  majority  having  Italian  inscriptions. 

All  this,  it  is  contended,  proves  conclusively  that,  in  spite  of 
Croatian  or  non-Croatian  Government,  Fiunie  has  always  been 
Italian  throughout  the  centuries.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  briefly  to  recall  a  few  historic  facts. 

The  Fiume  “question”  dates  back  to  1530,  when  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria  recognised  the  national  inde¬ 
pendence  and  administrative  autonomy  of  the  city.  After  this 
Fiume  was  autonomous  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  until  1776, 
when  a  decree  of  Marie  Theresa  annexed  it  to  the'  Hungarian 
Crown  as  part  of  Croatia. 

It  is  this  rescript  that  forms  the  basis  to-day  of  Croatian  claims 
to  Fiume. 

This  autocratic  union  of  Fiume  to  Croatia,  however,  brought 
about  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  which  ended  in  the 
withdraw-al  of  the  obnoxious  edict,  and  the  “city,  harbour  and 
district  ”  of  Fiume  declared  a  corpus  separatum — a  separate 
entity  under  the  Hungarian  Crown  ;  and  as  a  more  or  less  separate 
political  body  Fiume  has  remained  ever  since,  but  with  Croatia 
always  at  her  door  like  some  hungry  wolf.  Italian  at  heart,  ever, 
and  ever  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she  would  be  delivered 
from  the  hated  yoke  of  Austria. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  came  the  release  of 
Flume,  and  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  pact  of  the 
Armistice  the  Italian  National  Council  of  the  city  had  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  union  of  Fiume  to  its  Motherland, 
Italy,  in  virtue  of  the  right  by  which  all  peoples  have  acquired 
national  independence  and  liberty,  and  on  the  strength  of  Austria- 
Hungary  having  accepted  the  principle  of  self-determination  in 
the  Peace  proposals. 

It  looked  as  if  the  emancipation  of  Fiume  had  become  a  fait 
accompli.  But  other  factors  had  to  be  reckoned  wdth ;  a  new 
State,  Yugo-Slavia,  had  come  into  existence,  full  of  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  youth,  and  the  Yugo-Slavs  were  not  prepared  to  abandon 
their  claim  to  the  magnificent  port,  albeit  one  of  the  most  Italian 
of  cities,  merely  at  the  behest  of  lofty  principles,  and  the  more 
especially  as  they  w’ere  then  modestly  laying  claim  to  the  whole 
of  Istria,  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  neither  Trieste  nor  Pola  aroused  such  a 
storm  of  discussion  as  has  sprung  up  in  connection  with  this 
Croatian  port. 

From  the  Italian  point  of  view  it  seems  incomprehensible  that 
there  should  be  any  discussion  over  what  appears  to  be  so  plain 
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a  proposition.  “Fiuwe,”  they  tell  you,  “not  only  never  has  been 
Croat,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  always  been  Italian  in  the  past 
and  must  remain  Italian  in  the  future.” 

Meanwhile  an  interregnum  pregnant  with  fateful  issues  has 
come  about,  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  connection  with 
the  Yugo-Slavs,  who  have  been  strangely  pretentious  in  their 
claims  since  the  Armistice. 

The  warning  issued  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay  that  no  premature 
annexation  vi  et  armis  of  territory,  the  confines  of  which  are 
under  consideration,  will  be  recognised  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
acted  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  the  predatory  instincts  of  the 
half-civilised  peoples  of  Eastern  Emope  that  have  been  aroused 
by  the  confused  state  of  affairs,  several  of  whom  have  been 
pushing  forward  in  the  desire,  apparently,  to  be  holding  as  wide 
an  extent  of  territory  as  jwssible  when  the  Peace  was  announced, 
evidently  on  the  principle  of  possession  being  nine  points  of  the 
law.  Whether  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  retire  grace¬ 
fully  within  the  boundaries  that  have  been  accorded  them  and 
which  doubtless  they  have  overstepped  the  future  alone  will  show. 

In  the  meantime,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Fiume,  the  re¬ 
making  of  the  map  of  Eastern  Europe  is  involving  intricate 
problems  of  economic  and  political  importance,  apart  from  historic 
and  ethnological  interests  that  could  not  be  settled  by  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  at  the  conference  table. 

Not  the  least  of  these,  and  as  a  condition  of  European  peace, 
is  the  necessity  of  providing  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
hinterland  of  Croatia  and  Hungary  with  a  port ‘easy  of  access; 
otherwise  it  is  evident,  as  Yugo-Slavia  is  almost  entirely  agricul¬ 
tural,  that  competition  would  in  the  long  run  end  by  cutting 
them  off  completely  from  the  sea. 

Fiume  is,  to  my  mind,  clearly  indicated  as  the  port  to  fill  these 
requirements,  and  in  Italian  hands  would  be  outside  the  sphere 
of  whai  may  be  termed  inter-tribal  rivalry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  incontrovertible  that  the 
economic  interests  of  the  Iiinterland  would  be  better  safeguarded 
if  Fiume  is  under  Italian  rule.  There  would  assuredly  be  less 
clashing  of  “vested  interests.” 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is  now  well  known  that  Italy 
would  propose  to  make  Fiume  a  “free  ”  port,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  fail  to  start  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  which  will  be  further 
guaranteed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  reorganised  by 
Italy  and  with  Italian  capital  as  the  principal  port  of  the  Adnatic 
and  open  to  all  comers  without  restriction  or  exception. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  emphasised  that  Yugo-Slavia 
stands  to  Ipse  nothing  by  this  arrangement,  in  view  of  the 
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enormous  length  of  magnificent  seaboard  allotted  her  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  most  cursory  study  of  the  map  suffices 
to  prove  this. 

In  fact,  one  is  filled  with  amazement  to  find  that  the  new 
State  practically  controls  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  actual  mileage  must  be  given  to  enable  one 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  this  means. 

The  total  length  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Dalmatian  mainland 
and  Croatia  assigned  to  Yugo-Slavia  is  no  less  thai\  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  miles,  while  the  stretch  of  the  same  coast  origin¬ 
ally  claimed  by  Italy  under  the  Treaty  of  London  amounted  only 
to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles. 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  of  importance  to  relate  “that 
some  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Cvijic,  the  eminent  Serbian  geographer, 
stated  in  an  official  publication  that,  “for  the  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Serbia,  a  coast-line  of  only  five  kilometres,  between 
Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  would  be  sufficient.” 

Although  Italy  made  it  one  of  her  conditions  that  a  large  part 
of  Dalmatia  should  be  allocated  to  her  in  consideration  of  her 
military  co-operation  with  the  Allies,  as  she  has  always  regarded 
Dalmatia  as  Italian,  the  Peace  Treaty  has  overlooked  her  claim 
altogether  and  gives  her  nothing  on  this  stretch  of  coast. 

Yugo-Slavia,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  in  for  the  most  naturally 
valuable  section  of  the  Adriatic  coast-line,  together  with  the  fine 
ports  of  Metkovits  and  Gravosa,  already  connected  by  railway 
with  Bosnia-Herzegovina ;  Pertore,  Zengg,  Carlopaggo,  Sebenico 
and  Spalato,  apart  from  a  number  of  magnificent  natural  harbours, 
as,  for  instance,  Taja,  .Zara,  Lesina,  Melida,  Lissa  and  Curzola. 

As  affording  some  additional  idea  of  the  enormous  importance 
of  this  coast-line  to  the  newly-formed  State  it  is  of  interest  to 
relate  that  the  Austrian  Government  spent  millions  on  developing 
it,  as,  for  instance,  at  Sebenico,  which  they  made  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  naval  and  commercial  harbour,  and  so  fortified  as  to  be 
impregnable  from  the  sea,  even  the  rocks  around  the  entrance 
being  encased  in  ferro-concrete. 

At  another  point  along  the 'coast,  where  there  is  a  deep  water 
“lead”  behind  the  islands,  a  canal,  named  the  Sabioncello,  was 
cut  at  enormous  expense  in  order  to  avoid  a  cul  de  sac. 

All  this  may  perhaps  read  as  outside  the  raison  d’Hre  of  this 
article,  but  the  bearing  of  it  on  Italy’s  claims  is  indisputable,  if 
only  as  demonstrating  how  little  the  Yugo-Slavs  have  to  complain 
of  on  the  score  of  “maritime  breathing  space”;  while,  to  my 
mind,  it  conclusively  disproves  the  favourite  economic  argument 
of  Slavophil  writers  that  Yugo-Slavia  cannot  exist  if  the  outlet 
to  the  Adriatic  at  Fiume  is  taken  from  her. 
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In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  and,  of  course,  long  before  (he 
question  of  the  foundation  of  a  big  Yugo-Slav  State  was  on  the 
tapi's,  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Adriatic,  while  con¬ 
cerning  the  interests  of  all  the  Allies,  affected  Great  Britain  more 
particularly,  as  it  meant  the  safeguarding  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  the  key  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  remaking  of  the  map  of  Europe,  therefore,  whilst  recog¬ 
nising  that  the  Y^ugo-Slav  State  is  entitled  to  a  certain  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  one  is  surprised  to  find  there  should 
be  any  hesitancy  with  regard  to  satisfying  the  legitimate  claims 
of  our  old  friend  and  staunch  ally,  Italy. 

The  question  of  Fiume  has  aroused  an  immense  amount  of 
bitterness  which  by  the  exercise  of  tact  could  have  been  avoided. 
Whenever  I  referred  to  the  subject  in  Italy  I  always  received 
the  same  reply  :  “  If  Italy  had  not  joined  the  Allies,  there  would 
be  no  Yugo-Slavia  to-day.”  The  inference  is  obvious. 

Nor  is  this  acrimonious  feeling  surprising  when  one  recalls  the 
sacrifices  Italy  had  to  make  during  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
war,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  w’ho  now  claim 
to  be  ”  friends  ”  of  the  Allies  and  therefore  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  this  immense  concession  of  territory  were,  before  the 
Armistice,  Austrian  subjects  and  fighting  against  Italy,  proving 
themselves  her  most  bloodthirsty  and  unscrupulous  foes. 

With  every  desire  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  Adriatic  question 
in  a  way  that  will  ensure  a  lasting  peace,  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  there  should  be  any  quibbling  over  Fiume,  which  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  he  called  Croatian,  except  by 
reason  of  its  geographical  position. 

To  raise  the  ]X)int  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Ijondon  the  port  is  not 
mentioned  as  going  to  Italy  seems  to  me  to  be  outside  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  w’hen  the  Treaty  was  drawn  up  it  was 
never  conjectured  that  there  could  ever  be  such  a  dih&cle  in 
Austria-Hungary. 

The  Italians  put  the  matter  very  succinctly.  When  that  Treaty 
w^as  drawn  up,  they  say,  it  recorded  a  formal  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  Russia  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  the  Austro- 
Eussian  front  to  engage  at  least  half  of  the  Austrian  Army.  Italy, 
consequently,  w’ent  into  the  war  with  the  explicit  assurance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Treaty,  wrhich  guaranteed  in  a  measure  that  she 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  fight  against  unequal  odds,  and  that 
her  financial  credit  of  fifty  millions  from  England  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  her  disbursements. 

Had  Russia  been  able  to  hold  to  her  agreement  all  w’ould  have 
gone  as  arranged,  but -unfortunately  she  collapsed,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  Treaty  of  London  had  to  be  considerably  modified 
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with  reference  to  Italy,  with  the  resull  that  she  had  to  put  in  the 
field  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men  than  had  been  anticipated 
in  consequence  'of  her  having  to  hold  up  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Austrian  Army  for  many  months  till  the  Allies  were  able  to 
come  to  her  assistance. 

It  appears  to-day  to  be  an  open  secret  that  Italy  and  the  Allies 
had  promised  Bussia  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  through  Fiume 
as  a  return  for  her  services  to  the  Allied  cause  and  more  especially 
with  regard  to  Italy. 

The  Italian  contention,  therefore,  is  that  as  Russian  help  was 
not  forthcoming  at  the  critical  moment  it  is  obvious  that  Italy 
is  .not  in  any  way  bound  by  thu  original  arrangement  with 
reference  to  Fiume,  and  that  she  thus  reassumes  an  absolute 
liberty  of  action.  Consequently,  she  states,  the  reasons  which 
induced  her  to  relinquish  her  claim  to  Dalmatia  do  not  bind  her 
in  any  way  towards  the  Yugo-Slavs,  who  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  desire  to  make  any  concessions  to  her  or  the  Allies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  I  was  informed,  that  all  through  the  war  the  Slovenes 
and  Croatians,  so  far  from  being  the  revolutionaries  plotting  the 
downfall  of  Austria,  as  they  w^ere  described  in  certain  inspired 
quarters,  were  continually  showing  their  patriotism  and  spirit 
of  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy. 

With  the  recollection  so  fresh  in  her  memory  of  the  horrors  of 
invasion,  and  worse,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  in  Italy  they  fear  that  in  the  Yugo-Slavs  they  wull 
have  irreconcilable  foes,  judging  from  the  rapacity  of  their 
territorial  demands  and  their  relentless  tenacity  in  enforcing 
them  at  the  Peace  Conference.  These  fears  are  possibly  ground¬ 
less,  but  they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  nevertheless. 

The  question  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  beat  means  of 
settling  the  question  on  the  lines  of  a  compromise  that  will  not 
clash  with  Italian  ideals  of  Irredentism. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  proved  by  undeniable  statistics,  that 
Tugo-Slav  trade  has  made  very  little  use  of  the  port  on  account 
of  its  unsuitable  position,  and  also  that  Croatia, ‘Dalmatia,  and 
to  a  great  extent  the  southern  districts  of  Hungary,  connect  direct 
overland  with  Austria  and  Germany,  who  are  their  principal 
customers.  The  export  trade  of  the  northern  ports  is  chiefly  in 
lumber,  of  which,  however,  Fiume  gets  the  lion’s  share,  as  it 
serves  as  the  outlet  for  the  forest  region  of  the  hinterland,  only 
7  per  cent,  of  her  commerce  being  Croatian. 

But  the  important  Dalmatian  ports  further  south,  such  as 
Rpalato,  Metkovits  and  Gravosa,  all  have  their  quantum  of  the 
coastal  trade,  and  are  likely  to  have  an  increasingly  prosperous 
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time  for  many  years,  as  the  extensive  forest  belt  of  Dalmatia  is 
practically  untouched  at  present,  and  lumber  is  not  going  to 
depreciate  in  value,  rather  the  contrary. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  Slovene  statement  that  its 
commerce  would  be  paralysed  were  Fiume  to  become  Italian,  and 
pessimistic  deductions  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  con¬ 
tention  that  have  no  foundation  on  statistical  facts. 

That  Slavonia  also  has  a  pre-eminent  interest  in  finding  a’, 
satisfactory  solution  for  this  secular  problem  is  undeniable.  The 
young  State  can  ill  afford  to  start  on  its  career  hampered  by  dis¬ 
turbing  factors,  such  as  an  ireful  Italy  at  her  gates  would  obviously 
prove  ;  it  will  take  it  all  its  time  to  hammer  into  union  Croats  with 
Serbs  and  Dalmatians  with  Bosnians  and  get  its  house  into  order. 

I  learn  that  at  a  certain  Cabinet  meeting  which  took  place 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Orlando  on  his  return 
to  Rome  from  the  Peace  Conference  the  question  of  Fiume,  as 
w’ell  as  that  of  the  other  coast  towns,  was  brought  forward  and 
fully  discussed,  but  for  reasons  which  were  not  made  public  it  was 
decided  that  the  Government  would  not  proceed  with  the  subject 
for  the  moment. 

The  downfall  of  the  Cabinet  of  Orlando  and  Sonnino,  instead 
of  calming  the  hopes  of  the  Italian  public,  has  made  their  feelings 
on  the  question  still  stronger. 

It  has  been  said  that  Sonnino  and  Orlando  fell  because  they 
could  no  longer  hope  to  include  Fiume  in  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
also  because  the  Italians  were  ready  to  accept  Wilson’s  terms 
and  to  compromise  on  a  line  which  w'oiild  have  given  Italy  even 
less  than  what  was  suggested  by  the  so-called  Tardieu  proposals, 
which  are  undoubtedly^  very  complicated,  but  would  have  left 
Fiume  under  a  kind  of  mandatory  of  Italy,  thus  shifting  the  main 
question  of  annexation  from  now  to  a  period  of  years  hence. 

This  report,  which  has  been  freely  circulated,  is,  I  am  told, 
entirely  unfounded.  In  fact,  the  nomination  of  Tittoni  as  head 
of  the  Peace  Delegation  in  Paris  has  been  interpreted  in  Italy 
as  a  new  hojie  for  Italian  claims ;  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
Tittoni  has  for  many  years  been  the  Italian.  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
and  he  is  known  to  be  well  liked  in  French  political  circles ;  also 
that  his  personal  friendship  with  Clemenceau  and  other  politicians 
of  practically  all  groups  would  no  doubt  secure  justice  for  Italy. 

The  present  Italian  Government  has  still  a  strong  hold  on  the 
country,  so  the  people  await  the  outcome  of  the  Paris  Conference 
on  the  Fiume  question  with  stoic  composure,  but  if  the  decision 
proves  a  disappointment  it  is  certain  it  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Julius  M.  Price, 

War-Artist  Correspondent  with  the  Italian  Army. 
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The  foundation  of  the  Sociite  Shakespeare  by  the  celebrated 
gctor,  Monsieur  Firmin  Gamier,  and  the  publication  of  the* book  in 
which  Professor  Abel  Lefranc,  of  the  College  de  France,  maintains 
that  he  has  identified  the  real  author  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  amply 
jH-ove  the  existence  of  a  veritable  cult  for  the  great  tragedian 
among  contemporary  Frenchmen.  This  happy  result  has  not  been 
attained,  however,  without  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  which 
makes  the  story  of  Shakespeare’s  introduction  into  France  an 
interesting  episode  in  literature. 


I. 

Until  the  time  of  Voltaire,  who  may  be  said  tahave  discovered 
Shakespeare,  the  copy  of  the  second  folio  of  1632  in  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi  was  the  only  one  in  France.  The  publication 
of  Voltaire’s  Lettres  philosophiques  in  1734  was  a  result  of  his 
stay  in  England,  which  lasted  from  1726  to  1729.  Impelled  by 
the  catholic  curiosity  which  was  one  of  his  distinguishing  traits,  he 
had  turned  his  attention  to  the  English  drama,  and  this  necessarily 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Shakespeare’s  works.  He  called 
the  great  (Kamatist  “a  powerful  and  prolific  genius,  unaffected 
and  yet  sublime,  but  totally  lacking  in  good  taste  and  knowledge 
of  the  established  rules  ’  ’  ;  and  much  he  pondered  over  the  broader 
paths  opened  up  to  art  by  the  innovator. 

The  Abb6  Provost,  who  was  travelling  in  England  at  the  same 
time  and  who  was  more  absorbed  in  the  literature  of  the  country 
than  was  Voltaire,  accorded  his  ungrudging  admiration  to  its 
drama,  over  which  he  considered  the  author  of. Hamlet  towered 
supreme.  “  I  have  never  read  any  Greek  or  French  production,” 
he  said,  ”  w'hich  excels  the  English  drama  in  the  beauty  of  its 
sentiments,  both  tender  and  sublime,  in  that  form  of  tragedy  which 
stirs  one’s  heart  to  its  depths  and  fails  not  to  awaken  the  passions 
of  even  the  most  sluggish  soul,  in  the  vigour  of  its  language  and 
in  the  art  of  regulating  and  making  the  most  of  dramatic  incidents 
and  situations.” 

Nothing  more  was  needed  than  these  remarks  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Abb6  Prevost,  and  a  few  vague  bibliographical  notes  on 
Shakespeare  in  London,  contained  in  Louis  Riccoboni’s  Reflections 
et  Critiques  sur  les  diffirents  ThMtres  de  V Europe,  to  arouse  at 
least  a  dozen' and  a  half  Parisian  enthusiasts,  who  began  to  extol 
the  dramatist  in  their  books  and  drawing-room  conversazioni. 
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As  early  as  1746  most  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  brought 
within  the  reach  of  French  readers  by  Antoine  de  La  Place’s 
translation,  which  was  followed  in  1776  by  that  of  Le  Tourneur. 
“  Shakespeare’s  works,”  said  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  in  one  of 
the  two  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopaedia,  “are  like 
the  gem  which  was  set  in  Pyrrhus’  ring,  according  to  Pliny,  and 
in  whose  veinings  the  hand  of  Nature,  unaided  by  art,  had  traced 
the  likeness  of  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses.”  S^bastien  Mercier, 
contrasting  the  French  and  English  drama  in  his  book  Du  Thedtre, 
remarked  :  ”  Our  pompous  tragedy,  which  we  vaunt  so  highly,  is 
but  an  unsubstantial  phantom,  clad  in  purple  and  gold.’’  Diderot 
proclaimed  the  author  of  Hamlet  ”  a  Gotl;iic  colossus,  between 
whose  legs  there  is  room  for  all  of  us  to  walk.”  Horace  Walpole 
persuaded  his  friend,  Madame  du  Defifand,  to  read  Shakespeare; 
and  she  was  as  pleased  as  though  she  had  discovered  a  new  world. 
“How  I  admire  your  Shakespeare!’’  she  exclaimed.  “I  read 
Othello  yesterday,  and  have  just  now  finished  Hamlet.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  you  what  an  impression  these  two  plays  have 
made  upon  me.  They  have  infused  fresh  life  into  me.” 

The  new-born  school  of  romanticism  which  drew  its  inspiration 
from  Shakespeare,  Young  and  Ossian,  all  of  them  lately  revealed 
to  France,  was  already  beginning  to  charm  men’s  souls.  But  the 
freedom  in  composition,  the  yjolations  of  the  laws  of  style,  and 
the  emancipation  from  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  Voltaire  foresaw  w’ould  result  from  imitating  these 
authors,  disturbed  and  even  incensed  him.  Essentially  a  classicist 
himself,  he  passionately  desired  that  his  plays  should  live  as  long 
as  those  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  in  an  eventual  substitution 
of  Shakespeare’s  art  for  that  of  the  great  French  dramatists,  which 
was  likewise  his  own,  he  discerned  a  menace  to  his  fame  no  less 
than  to  theirs. 

He  appealed  to  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul  against  the  Shakes¬ 
pearean  infatuation  which  had  been  raging  in  Paris  since  1768, 
and  against  the  effect  produced  by  Horace  Walpole’s  praises  of  the 
poet  in  the  second  preface  to  The  Castle  of  Otranto.  He  asked  her 
to  take  the  part  of  France  against  the  English,  with  whom  he  said 
he  was  at  war,  and  he  added  :  ”  You  will  think  me  very  bold,  but 
you  must  forgive  an  old  soldier  who  is  fighting  for  his  country  and 
who  will  have  fought  under  your  orders,  if  he  has  good  taste.” 

He  wished  to  make  a  national  quarrel  of  what  was  simply  the 
feud  o^  an  author  who  feared  that  a  foreign  rival  might  become  the 


fashion,  and  he  would  dearly  have  loved  to  suppress  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Le  Tourneur’s  translation.  ”  Have  you  by  chance,”  he 
wrote  to  d’Argental,  “  read  the  two  volumes  of  that  wretch?  He 
sacrifices  all  the  French  to  his  idol,  as  once  upon  a  time  people 
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sacriticed  swine  to  Ceres.  Corneille  and  Eacine  he  does  not  deign 
even  to  mention.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Le  Tourneur  had  men¬ 
tioned  them  both  in  his  preface,  but  Voltaire’s  name  had  been 
omitted:  hence  that  elder’s  wTath.  “Two  volumes  of  that 
Shakespeare’s  plays  have  been  published  already,”  he  goes  on, 
“and  they  might  have  been  written  for  some  country  fair  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago.  There  are  to  be  five  more  volumes.  Have  you 
any  hatred  adequate  for  this  insolent  fool?  Will  you  tolerate  the 
insult  he  offers  France?  There  are  not  enough  indignities  and 
fool’s  caps  and  pillories  in  the  whole  country  for  such  a  scoundrel. 
The  blood  boils  in  my  old  veins  at  the  mere  mention  of  him.  The 
shocking  thing  about  it  is  that  the  monster  has  a  party  in  France, 
and,  to  put  the  climax  upon  all  this  calamity  and  horror,  I  am  the 
man  who  first  spoke  of  that  Shakespeare  long  ago ;  I  am  the  one 
who  first  showed  the  French  people  the  few  pearls  I  found  in  his 
VEot  dungheap.  Never  did  I  suppose  the  time  w’ould  come  when 
1  should  be  used  to  trample  the  garlands  of  Eacine  and  Corneille 
underfoot  and  deck  the  brows  of  a  barbaro.us  play-actor  with 
them.” 

It  was  not  alone  Le  Tourneur’s  translation,  however,  which  had 
roused  the  anger  of  Voltaire  to  such  a  pitch  that  his  critical  acumen 
gave  way  to  outraged  vanity.  In  1769  Ducis  had  produced  a 
Hamlet  after  his  own  mind  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  adapting  it 
from  La  Place’s  version,  for  he  knew  no  English.  It  was  fairly 
well  received,  and  before  the  above  letter  of  Voltaire  was  written, 
or  a  little  after,  he  had  also  brought  out  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King 
Lear,  Macbeth,  King  John,  and  Othello.  Voltaire  could  not  con¬ 
tain  his  spleen  at  the  thought  that  the  English  intruder  had  made 
a  triumphant  entry  upon  the  leading  stage  of  France,  and,  writing 
to  his  correspondent,-  he  exclaimed  that  “  the  abomination  of 
desolation  ”  was  ”  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,”  and  that  he  saw 
“the  reign  of  reason  and  good  taste  ”  ended,  for  Lekain  had  told 
him  that  all  the  youth  of  Paris  were  in  favour  of  Le  Tourneur.  As 
for  himself,  he  said  that  he  w’as  ready  to  die,  leaving  a  barbarous 
France  behind  him. 

Voltaire  was  in  Switzerland  at  the  time ;  but  he  wrote  to  the 
.\cademy  in  order  that  his  troublesome  rival  might  be  condemned. 
His  paper  against  Shakespeare  was  read  by  D’Alembert,  who  was 
considered  the  best  elocutionist  in  France,  and  was  received  with 
acclamations. 

II. 

Even  though  Voltaire  led  the  opposition,  however,  it  was  all  in 
vain.  Duels  certainly  did  not  reproduce  the  real  Shakespeare,  but 
debased  and  distorted  his  works.  Still,  as  Sainte-Beuve  judiciously 
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observed  :  ‘  ‘  This  was  the  only  price  at  which  pardon  and  applause 
could  be  won  for  Shakespeare.  ...  To  an  audience  which 
knew  nothing  about  the  original  and  had  got  to  believe  that  Ducis’s 
version  was  an  embellishment  of  it,  this  bastard  fqrm  of  tragedy 
proved  extraordinarily  interesting,  for  though  the  plays  were 
spoilt,  they  were  taken  over  in  the  main,  and  towards  the  end 
Talma’s  acting  elevated  the  adaptation  to  a  semblance  of  beauty.” 

Ducis  took  more  than  his  share  of  credit  for  the  success  of  these 
Shakespearean  productions,  and  was  even  so  foolish  as  to  come 
before  the  curtain  when  the  audience  wept  at  the  first  performance 
of  King  Lear,  as  though  the  tribute  of  their  emotion  were  meant 
for  him  alone.  He  afterwards  brought  his  daughters  to  see  the 
play,  and  when  it  was  over  he  said  :  “  If  they  had  not  burst  into 
tears  I  should  have  strangled  them  with  my  own  hands.” 

Nevertheless,  Campenon  found  him  in  his  bedroom  at  Versailles 
one  day  decorating  Shakespeare’s  bust  with  a  branch  of  box  which 
had  just  been  given  Jo  him.  “I  shall  be  at  your  service  in  a 
moment,”  he  said,  adding,  as  he  noticed  his  visitor’s  surprise, 
“To-morrow  will  be  my  Shakespeare’s  fete.  Saint  William’s  Day, 
you  know.”  He  paused  to  finish  his  labour  of  love,  and  then 
remarked,  patting  Campenon  on  the  back  :  “  My  friend,  the 
sources  from  which  the  ancients  drew  they  covered  with  garlands 
of  flowers.” 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  question  that  Ducis  would  have  been 
glad  to  offer  his  compatriots  a  complete  and  perfect  version  of 
Shakespeare  if  it  had  been  possible.  In  1769  the  attempt  to 
acclimatise  Hamlet  in  France  came  to  the  ears  of  Garrick,  who 
sent  Ducis  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  and  another  of  himself  in  the 
leading  part  of  that  play.  Ducis  immediately  wrote  a  letter  of 
thanks,  in  which  he  apologised  for  venturing  ”  to  produce  a  drama 
like  Hamlet  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,’’  and  for  abridging  it,  as  he 
had  been  obliged  to  do.  ”  But,”  he  explained,  ”  not  to  speak  of 
the  many  barbarisms  and  eccentricities  which  the  piece  contains, 
I  believe  that  the  French  stage  w'ould  not  tolerate  either  the  ghost, 
w’ho  talks  like  a  long-winded  lawyer,  or  the  rustic  comedians,  or 
the  fencing-bout.” 

Three  years  later  Ducis  wrote  Garrick  about  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
then  at  its  nineteenth  performance,  and  sent  him  a  book  of  the 
play,  at  the  same  time  expressing  deep  regret  at  never  having 
seen  or  heard  him.  “I  acknowledge,”  said  the  French  actor, 
“that  I  shall  always  lack  the  energy,  which  I  can  but  imagine, 
until  I  shall  have  seen  Shakespeare  living  and  inspired  in  the 
theatre  where  you  act.  To  visit  a  nation  whose  strong  and 
decided  character  I  admire,  to  catch  you  in  the  act,  as  it  were, 
and  converse  with  you  upon  the  deepest  mysteries  of  tragedy  has 
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been  a  great  temptation,  to  which,  however,  I  have  never  yielded 
as  yet.” 

When  Ducis  was  busy  with  Macbeth  in  1774  he  expressed  the- 
same  desire  for  an  interview,  if  it  were  only  for  half  an  hour,  and 
for  a  sight  of  Garrick  ‘‘in  the  tremendous  passages  of  this  won¬ 
derful  tragedy.”  But  he  added  that,  although  in  studying  the 
part  he  had  endeavoured  to  assume  the  spirited  attitude  of  his 
model  and  to  sound  the  depths  of  that  powerful  genius,  he  felt 
compelled  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution.  ‘‘I  have  to  deal  with 
a  nation  which  requires  careful  handling,”  he  said,  ‘‘when  one 
wishes  to  lead  it  along  the  bloody  paths  of  terror.” 

After  the  Eevolution  Ducis’ s  Shakespeare  took  on  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  prosperity,  thanks  to  Talma’s  pre-eminent  acting,  the 
force  and  sincerity  of  which  gradually  revealed  the  great  drama¬ 
tist’s  true  savour  beneath  the  travesty  of  the  French  adaptation. 
It  was  through  Talma,  whose  interpretation  often  outstripped 
Ducis’s  timid  or  excessively  ornate  text,  that  Napoleon  first 
became  familiar  with  the  genius  of  the  great  English  poet. 

Arnault  was  witness  one  day  to  a  very  cordial  manifestation 
of  Napoleon’s  esteem  for  the  man  who  up  to  that  time  had  made 
more  strenuous  efforts  than  anyone  else  to  introduce  Shakespeare 
into  France.  In  1798  General  Bonaparte  and  Josephine,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Ducis  and  Arnault,  attended  a  i)erformance  of  Mac¬ 
beth.  At  Madame  Bonaparte’s  appearance  there  was  some 
applause,  which  grew  louder  as  the  General  was  seen  beside  her, 
and  redoubled  when  the  audience  perceived  that  he  had  made 
Ducis  take  the  front  seat  in  the  box  and  Had  modestly  effaced 
himself  in  the  background,  thus  showing  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  service  which  Ducis 
had  rendered  the  French  drama  by  adapting  and  imitating  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays. 

When  Napoleon  set  sail  for  Egypt  Arnault  was  a  member  of 
the  expedition  and  was  on  board  the  same  ship  with  him,  and 
many  were  their  literary  discussions,  ranging  from  Homer’s 
Odyssey  to  Ossian  and  tragedy.  Napoleon’s  remarks,  which  are 
preserved  in  Arnault’s  Souvenirs,  show  that  he  wras  ambitious  to 
promote  the  growth  of  a  literature  which  should  be  different  from 
the  one  then  in  vogue.  Judging  by  what  he  said  to  Arnault  on 
the  bridge  of  the  ship,  Sainte-Beuve  supposes  that  he  hoped  to 
develop  some  form  of  tragedy  w^hich  might  be  described  as  inter¬ 
mediate  between  Shakespeare  and  Corneille.  ‘‘National  in¬ 
terests,”  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘passion  which  has  a  political  goal,  the 
unfolding  of  a  statesman’s  plans,  and  the  revolutions  which 
change  the  face  of  empires,  here  is  the  subject-matter  of  tragedy. 
The  other  interests  which  are  mixed  up  with  them,  and  especially 
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the  love-interest  which  dominates  French  tragedy,  are  nothing 
but  comedy  in  tragedy.”  It  would  not  be  rash  to  fancy  that  when 
Bonaparte  said  these  words  he  w'as  thinking  of  Julius  Cccsur  and 
Coriolanus  and  the  other  historical  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  whose 
plays  had  by  this  time  made  considerable  progress  in  the  invasion 
of  France  so  much  dreaded  by  Voltaire, 

Grimm  was  not  at  all  unfriendly  to  Voltaire,  but  he  by  no 
means  shared  the  latter’s  hatred  of  Shakespeare,  for  he  perceived 
very  clearly  that  the  English  dramatist  was  often  closer  to  the 
classics  than  were  the  French  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  defects 
to  which  they  objected.  He  held  that  Shakespeare  was  incom¬ 
parable  in  the  delineation  of  true  character  and  a  writer  of  the 
first  rank,  if  one  considered  the  luminous  movement  of  the  plays 
as  a  whole,  their  powerful  action,  and  the  principal  effects  which 
are  the  aim  of  the  drama. 

Even  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  whose  literary  taste  was  more  frivo¬ 
lous  than  profound,  inflamed  Voltaire’s  abhorrence  of  Shake¬ 
speare  by  sending  him  Julius  Caesar  and  Calderon’s  Heraclius, 
with  the  polite  hope  that  their  improprieties  might  amuse  him. 
Bernis  had  read  them  both,  and  remarked,  without  a  shadow  of 
malicious  intent  :  “These  plays  are  helpful  for  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  peculiarities  of  national  taste,  and  as  such 
they  have  given  me  a  great'  deal  of  pleasure.  In  spite  of  their 
eccentricity  and  coarseness,  they  cannot  bg  called  dull,  and  I 
must  admit,  though  I  say  it  to  my  shame,  that  these  old  rhap¬ 
sodies,  which  have  occasional  flashes  of  genius  and  very  natural 
feeling,  are  less  odious  to  me  than  the  cold  elegies  of  our  own 
mediocre  tragic  poets.” 

Voltaire’s  irascibility  on  this  subject  must  also  have  been 
excited  by  another  friend,  though  the  provocation  apparently 
passed  unnoticed.  'President  H^navilt  agreed  with  the  Voltairean 
dictum  that  Shakespeare’s  works  were  “monsters,”  but  he  added 
that  even  monsters  had  their  uses  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  and 
that  the  tragedies  had  helped  him  to  something  which  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  otherwise.  He  was  very  fond  of  history, 
and  their  historical  element  alone  had  impressed  him,  especially 
in  the  play  of  Henry  VL,  which  had  attracted  his  attention  par¬ 
ticularly.  “All  at  once,”  he  wrifes,  “I  forgot  what  I  was  reading. 
Shakespeare  himself  facilitated  my  mistake  by  the  immense 
difference  which  exists  between  this  drama  of  his  and  the  usual 
tragedy,  and  fancying  that  I  had  an  historian  before  me,  I  asked 
myself  why  no  one  had  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  our 
history  in  a  similar  manner.” 

This  thought  induced  President  Henault  to  write  Frayi^ois  IL, 
and  led  up  to  the  prose  historical  drama,  an  innovation  in  French 
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literature  which  Stendhal  welcomed,  not  to  exploit  it  for  him¬ 
self,  but  to  utilise  it  generously  in  the  controversy  which  he  was 
carrying  on  against  both  the  classicists  and  the  lyrical  romanti¬ 
cists  of  his  day.  For  there  were  two  romantic  schools,  one  of 
verse  and  another  of  prose,  the  latter  of  which  Stendhal  cham¬ 
pioned  because  of  his  dislike  for  poetry,  which,  he  said,  was 
nothing  but  a  system  of  mnemonics. 

III. 

To  Stendhal  more  than  to  anyone  else  was  due  the  fact  that 
there  came  a  time  when  to  be  a  follower  of  Shakespeare  and  a 
romanticist  meant  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  1818  he  wrote  : 
"I  am  a  frantic  romanticist ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  with  Shake¬ 
speare  and  against  Racine,  with  Lord  Byron  and  against  Boileau,” 
and  he  also  said  that  the  whole  question  of  romanticism  con¬ 
sisted  in  admiring  a  tragedy  like  Xiphare^  on  the  one  hand,  or 
one  like  Richard  III.  on  the  other.  He  was  so  entirely  devoted 
to  Shakespeare  that  he  took  little  pleasure  in  Schiller.  “I  have 
read  all  of  Schiller,  who  bores  me  by  playing  the  rhetorician,” 
he  exclaimed  in  1820.  “What  I  want  is  Shakespeare,  and  un¬ 
adulterated  Shakespeare.” 

Stendhal’s  passionate  and  unbounded  admiration  for  Shake¬ 
speare  is  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  ascendancy  which 
the  latter  had  acquired  over  the  French  mind,  in  spite  of  the 
classicists,  whose  opix)sition  still  continued.  When  Beyle  was 
about  twelve  years  old  one  of  his  friends  presented  him  with 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  volumes  of  Le  Tourneur’s  translation,  and 
from  1796  to  1799  he  read  them  constantly.  Shakespeare  was 
his  first  love  in  literature,  as  he  tells  us,  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  attracting  him  particularly,  and  at  a  later  period,  when 
he  was  a  clerk  in  Count  Daru’s  office,  his  companion  Mazoyer’s 
vilification  of  Shakespeare  moved  him  to  tears.  Referring  to  the 
“amiability  ”  which  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  as  a  passport 
to  worldly  success,  he  said  :  “The  amiability  which  I  wished  to 
possess  w'as  the  pure  joy  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies,  the  joy  which 
prevails  at  the  court  of  the  exiled  Duke  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.” 
Whilst  he  was  still  hoping  to  win  fame  and  fortune  as  a  dramatic 
author,  he  set  himself,  the  task  of  imitating  Shakespeare,  or, 
rather.  Nature.  Shakespeare  should  be  his  model,  he  mused  one 
day  when  he  was  lunching  at  the  Cafe  de  la  R^gence,  Shake¬ 
speare,  “who  flows  on  like  a  river  in  flood,  carrying  all  before  it. 
What  a  torrent  of  verve!"  he  exclaimed.  “With  how  broad  a 
stroke  the  master  paints !  Here  is  Nature’s  self.  My  tenderest 
love  for  this  great  man  is  continually  changing  to  the  most  ardent 
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admiration.  .  .  .  My  heart  acknowledges  him  the  greatest  poet 
who  ever  lived.  .  .  .  His  chiselled  characters  are  pure  Nature 
.  .  .  they  live  and  move.  .  .  .  La  Fontaine  alone  touches  the 
same  spot  in  my  heart  that  Shakespeare  does.” 

Besides  being  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  Stendhal,  Shake¬ 
speare  also  furnished  him  with  a  staple  and  decisive  argument 
for  his  controversies  with  the  classicists,  as  witness  Racine  and 
Shakespeare,  and  for  his  theory  with  regard  to  prose  tragedy  on 
French  historical  subjects. 

Stendhal  took  the  view  that  nothing  pleased  a  theatrical 
audience  except  the  representation  of  incidents  which  were 
closely  connected  with  it,  and  maintained  that  in  1823  the  French 
“longed  to  see  the  tragedies  of  their  history  dramatised.” 

Before  the  formation  of  the  great  romantic  cinacle  which 
centred  in  Victor  Hugo  and  which  adopted  the  art  of  Shakespeare, 
there  was  another  less  brilliant  and  boisterous  circle  which 
developed  the  theories  of  the  historical  drama  in  prose  on  Shake¬ 
spearean  lines.  Stendhal  was  the  soul  of  these  gatherings,  and 
here  the  English  poet  w’as  read,  commented  upon,  and  passion¬ 
ately  discussed. 

Thus  Shakespeare  became  acclimatised  in  France,  although  the 
classicists  still  clung  to  their  citadel,  the  Academy,  and  wnuld  not 
be  friends.  This  noble  brotherhood  confused  romanticism  and 
Shakespeare,  and,  reprobating  both  alike,  fulminated  against  the 
innovators  who,  as  Voltaire  said,  were  spreading  “the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  desolation  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.”  At  one  of  their 
meetings,  which  was  a  truly  lamentable  affair.  Monsieur  Auger 
was  heard  to  ejaculate  :  “  All  the  absurdity  of  the  literary  pygmies 
and  barbarians  who  abet  that  savage  Shakespeare,  that  ridiculous 
poet  whose  vagrant  muse  carries  to  every  clime  and  period  the 
ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  language  of  the  London  middle 
classes,  has  now  been  revealed,  gentlemen,  with  an  eloquence 
which  is  at  least  fequal  to  your  impartiality.  Hitherto  you  have 
been  only  the  guardians  of  good  taste ;  from  now  on  you  will  be 
its  avengers.” 

But  no  ludicrous  anathemas  of  this  sort  oould  prevent  the  great 
tragedian  from  making  his  way  with  the  public.  Stendhal  de¬ 
clared  that  the  publisher,  Ladvocat,  had  made  a  fortune  by 
Madame  Guizot’s  translation  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  far 
from  being  concerned  at  the  Academy’s  excommunication,  he 
rejoiced  over  it  as  a  piece'  of  good  luck  for  the  cause  so  near  his 
heart.  Belying  upon  the  spirit  of  contradiction  which  makes  the 
French  incline  to  adopt  opinions  that  the  authorities  claim  a 
right  to  forbid,  he  predicted  that  the  Academy  had  brought  the 
triumph  of  the  romanticists  ten  years  closer. 
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In  spite  of  the  hostility  which  at  first  existed  between  the 
prose  romanticists,  who  were  Liberals  in  politics,  and  the  lyrical 
romanticists,  who  were  Catholics  and  Eoyalists,  both  schools 
ardently  admired  Shakespeare  as  their  common  master.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  young  men  of  Victor  Hugo’s  circle  could 
not  have  been  indifferent  to  the  poet,  for  most  of  them, 
including  Hugo  him.self,  belonged  to  tbe  Society  des  Bonnes 
Letteres,  of  which  Chateaubriand  became  president  after  he 
returned  from  his  mission  to  Berlin,  and  Chateaubriand  bad 
studied  Shakespeare  no  less  than  Milton  during  his  exile  in 
England. 

In  Chateaubriand’s  Mimokes  there  are  reminiscences  of  the 
walks  which  he  took  in  Tjondon  with  his  friend  Fontanes.  “We 
often  spoke  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,”  says  he,  “when  we  w^ere 
dining  at  some  lonely  tavern  in  Chelsea  on  the  Thames.”  The 
thoughts  of  all  Englishmen  were  then  absorbed  in  the  struggle 
against  revolutionary  France,  but,  “nevertheless,”  he  adds, 
“some  great  figures  were  still  left,  and  we  were  continually 
encountering  Milton  and-  Shakespeare.  We  used  to  speculate 
about  Montmorency,  Biron,  and  Sully,  all  of  whom  were  French 
Ambassadors  to  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  wonder 
whether  they  ever  heard  of  a  certain  mountebank  who  acted  in 
his  own  farces  and  those  of  other  people  as  well.  Did  they  ever 
pronounce  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  w'hich  sounds  so  barbarous 
in  French  ears  ?  Had  they  any  suspicion  that  their  own  honours 
and  pomp  and  rank  were  destined  to  be  swallowed  up  in  his 
glorv?  Ah,  well !  The  comedian  who  played  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet  was  himself  the  great  phantasm,  the  mediaeval  spirit, 
upstarting  above  the  world,  as  rises  the  evening  star,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Middle  Ages  had  completed  their  descent  to 
the  dead  :  vast  centuries,  begun  by  Dante,  ended  by  Shake¬ 
speare.” 

So  these  young  romanticists,  who  still  clung  to  the  monarchy 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  became  worshippers  at  Shakespeare’s 
shrine.  Emile  Deschamps,  the  most  aciive  contributor  to  the 
Muse  FranQQtse,  turned  several  of  his  plays  into  French.  One  of 
these,  Romeo  a7id  Juliet,  w’hich  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  would  have  been  performed  at  the  Com^die 
Fran^aise  but  for  an  unfortunate  disagreement  which  arose 
between  the  translators  on  matters  of  detail.  It  was  read  at 
Victor  Hugo’s,  however,  and  received  with  great  applause  by  his 
friends,  and  when  Hugo  heard  that  the  Com^die  had  accepted  it 
he  wrote  to  Deschamps  :  “We  are  all  the  more  proud  of  your 
triumph,  for  by  acclaiming  Romeo  first  we  have  stolen  a  march 
on  the  Com^die  Fran9aise.  It  is  the  turn  of  the  public  now,  and 
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[  ^jersonally  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  the  day  when  your 

J  delightful  performance  captivates  an  audience,  for  then  the 

j,  revolution  will  be  complete.  ...  I  am  glad  to  proclaim  in  every 

i  place,  time,  and  season,  and  to  all  men,  that  what  Cromwell  left 

!  more  than  in  doubt  is  fully  assured  by  Romeo.  Your  efforts  have 

;  advanced  art  far  more  than  have  mine.” 

The  confidence  of  Stendhal  in  Shakespeare’s  definitive  con¬ 
i'  quest  of  the  French  mind  was  not  shaken  by  a  rather  serious 

mishap  which  had  befallen  the  poet  two  years  previously.  Late 
in  the  summer  of  1822  an  English  company  came  to  the  Pone 
Saint  Martin  Theatre  for  a  series  of  Shakespearean  performances. 

■  Everything  went  well  at  first,  and  Stendhal  says  that  the  receipts 

amounted  to  five  thousand  francs.  But  on  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  as  it  appears,  the  audience  consisted  chiefly  of  shop 
;  assistants,  whose  patriotic  feelings  had  been  excited  against  the 

foreign  author  by  newspaper  agitation.  No  doubt  they  thought 
that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  Wellington’s  aides-de-camp ,  for  it 
was  not  long  after  Waterloo,  and  because  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  English  they  found  Othello  mortally  dull.  In  the  third  act 
they  grew  tired  of  hissing,  and  three  or  four  hundred  of  them 
sprang  across  the  orchestra  and  took  possession  of  the  stage. 
'J'he  police  were  finally  called  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance. 

The  English  company,  though  driven  from*  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin  in  consequence  of  this  bad  treatment,  did  not  retire  across 
the  Channel,  but  took  refuge  in  the  Eue  Chantereine  Theatre, 
where  eighteen  performances  were  given,  in  spite  of  the  Miroir 
and  JNIonsieur  de  Jouy’s  epigrams.  Miss  Kosina  Penley  made  a  j 
great  reputation.  “I  saw  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  sitting  j 
side  by  side,”  says  Stendhal,  ‘‘and  rapturously  applauding  Miss  ) 
Penley  in  the  first  act  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  the  leading  part 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.”  i 

The  jirose  romanticists  never  abjured  their  faith  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  though  they  w’ere  drawn  into  closer  accord  with  the 
champions  of  classicism  by  the  liberal  opinions  which  both  these  ; 
schools  held  in  politics.  The  lyrical  romanticists,  on  the  other  ^ 
hand,  grow  more  and  more  to  look  iqion  the  English  dramatist 
as  a  master,  and  took  his  name  as  their  watchword.  In  the  ^ 
preface  to  his  Etudes  Francoises  Deschamps  said  that  i>eople  s 
were  visibly  emancipating  themselves  from  the  prejudices  which  : 
Shakespeare’s  enemies  desired  to' preserve  and  were  yielding  to 
a  genial  curiosity.  France,  he  added,  had  now'  done  with  the  ' 
narrow’  pride  which  allowed  her  to  see  nothing  but  barbarism  i 
beyond  her  ow'n  borders,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  all  over  with 
‘‘the  old  national  resentment,  the  Gothic  hatred  of  foreigners, 
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and  the  literary  pseudo-patriotism  ”  from  which  the  Penley  com- 
|)any  had  suffered  so  much  in  1822. 

In  September,  1827,  another  English  company  crossed  the 
Channel,  no  doubt  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  more 
favourably  received  and  by  a  kinder  audience.  The  first  per¬ 
formance  took  place  at  the  Odeon  on  the  sixth  of  the  month,  and 
far  from  being  hissed,  as  had  been  the  case  at  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  it  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  young 
men  of  the  artistic  set.  Shakespeare  was  not  on  the  programme 
that  evening,  but  there  had  been  no  systematic  Press  campaign, 
so  that  the  audience  was  in  the  hospitable  mood  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  French  when  they  are  free  from  distijrbing  in¬ 
fluences,  and  readily  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of  the  leading 
lady,  Harriet  Smithson,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Hector  Berlioz. 

On  September  11th,  when  the  English  company  played  Hamlet, 
Hugo,  Vigny,  Dumas,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  and  Delacroix  were 
present,  together  with  all  the  inflammable  partisans  of  lyrical 
romanticism,  now  become  staunch  Shakespeareans.  Those  who 
did  not  know  English  brought  pocket  translations,  among  them 
Berlioz. 

A  mighty  wave  of  enthusiasm  surged  through  the  theatre. 
There  were  several  young  men  of  great  talent  and  even  genius 
among  the  audience,  but  they  had  still  to  find  their  way,  and 
Shakespeare’s  art  thrilled  them  through  and  through,  for  it  was 
the  art  to  which  they  all  aspired,  though  as  yet  in  some  per¬ 
plexity.  Now  at  last  the  real  Shakespeare  had  dawned  upon 
them,  and  it  wms  a  revelation.  Berlioz  said  that  Shakespeare  fell 
upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt ;  but  in  his  case  the  spell  wms  not 
all  of  Shakespeare’s  weaving.  Harriet  Smithson,  w’ho  took  the 
part  of  Ophelia,  was  no  less  responsible  than  the  play  itself  for 
inspiring  him  with  such  delirious  passion  that  he  was  forthwith 
attacked  by  a  sort  of  ambulatory  mania.  At  the  end  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  so  w’ild  wms  his  amorous  and  artistic  frenzy,  that  he 
wandered  for  days  through  the  city  apd  its  outskirts,  like  a  man 
looking  for  his  soul.  And  not  only  was  he  plunged  into  the 
most  tempestuous  and  volcanic  of  love  affairs,  but  Shakespeare 
had  set  fire  to  his  music  as  well. 

The  music  of  Berlioz,  the  abrupt  and  tragic  colouring  of  Dela¬ 
croix,  the  plays  of  Hugo,  in  fact  the  whole  dramatic  art  of 
romanticism,  are  all  Shakespearean  to  the  last  degree.  Shake¬ 
speare  is  the  true  source  of  the  romantic  school,  wdiich  has  now 
happily  grown  more  sedate,  has  cast  aside  the  excesses  of  an 
unbridled  imagination,  and  has  drawm  closer  to  the  realities  of 
life.  His  w’ork  does  hot  deserve  ohr  study  and  veneration  because 
of  the  eccentricities  which  the  romanticists  believed  he  authorised, 
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but  because  of  the  breadth  and  profundity  of  the  human  truths 
which  it  contains.  The  French  may  well  recoil  at  first  from  a 
form  of  literature  .which  api>ear8  to  them  under  a  somewhat 
terrifying  aspect ;  but  they  have  only  to  discover  the  sincerity 
and  beauty  which  its  rugged  exterior  conceals  in  order  to  admire 
them.  Counting  from  Voltaire’s  first  mention  of  Shakespeare  in 
1734  to  the  applause  with  which  the  audience  at  the  Od^n 
greeted  him  in  1827,  it  took  the  great  dramatist  only  a  century 
to  win  his  case  in  France. 

FIclicirn  Pascal 
{Translated  by  Fi.  Andrews). 
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The  present  is  the  age  of  great  combinations  in  industrial, 
commercial  and  financial  affairs, .  for  it  is  now  recognised  that 
combined  effort  on  a  large  scale  leads  to  the  best  results,  showing 
as  it  does  a  maximum  of  output  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  If  then 
individuals,  combined  either  in  a  partnership  or  a  limited  company, 
can  successfully  carry  on  large  operations,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  in  principle  why  the  State  should  not  undertake  similar 
works  with  success.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  such  projects  can  be 
conducted  more  efficiently  by  the  State  than  by  private  enterprise 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(o)  The  machinery  for  organisation  and  the  resources  of  the 
State  are  greater  than  those  available  to  any  combination 
of  private  persons,  and  these  advantages  should  lead  to  a 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production. 

(b)  As  the  State  does  not  seek  for  speculative  profit,  those 
items  of  cost  which  a  private  contractor  charges  against 
subsequent  depreciation  of  plant  and  unforeseen  contingen¬ 
cies  (for  which  he  is  paid  even  if  those  contingencies  do  not 
arise)  may  be  eliminated. 

(c)  Such  profits  as  result  to  the  State  after  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  on  capital  and  of  maintenance  of  the  undertaking,  calf 
be  applied  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transport  or  the  price  of 
the  commodity  rather  than  increasing  the  dividends  of 
shareholders. 

(d)  State  enterprise  excludes  the  multiplication  of  the 
“  middle  man,”  which  is  generally  experienced,  and  which 
is  a  cause  of  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  under  private 
ownership. 

(e)  Under  wise  administration  the  wasteful  competition  of 
private  enterprise  should  be  eliminated. 

Can  these  ideals  be  realised  in  actual  practice? 

Whilst  the  above  may  be  set  down  as  the  advantages  accruing 
from  State  ownership  and  control,  there  are  certain  other  con¬ 
ditions,  the  observance  of  which  is  essential  to  success.  Above  all 
things,  efficiency  of  labour  must  be  rigorously  maintained,  and 
this  objective  is  dependent  upon  effective  methods  of  management 
and  internal  discipline.  Undue  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear 
opon  the  management  of  an  institution  either  by  the  consumer 
or  the  worker,  or  by  politicians,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  that 
can  be  so  exercised  the  more  serious  is  the  danger  of  resultant 
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laxity  and  inefficiency.  If  the  workers  enjoy  the  franchise  direct 
political  influence  becomes  possible  which  may  interfere  with 
efficiency,  and  the  more  closely  the  franchise  approximates  to  man¬ 
hood  suflrage  the  greater  is  the  political  pressure  that  can  be 
enforced.  In  a  thoroughly  disciplined,  obedient  and  subservient 
country — such  as  was  Germany  before  the  war,  where  the  franchise 
was  extremely  narrow  and  military  methods  pervaded  all  walks 
of  life — discipline  could  doubtless  be  enforced  and  efficiency  main¬ 
tained  in  State-controlled  establishments.*  But  the  situation  is 
entirely  different  in  a  free  democratic  country  where  the  voting 
power  is  adult  franchise,  and  such  a  precedent  is  of  little  value. 
The  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  give  greater  consideration  to  the 
claims  of  the  workers  for  an  increased  share  in  industrial  oper¬ 
ations,  and  the  experiences  of  a  democratic  people  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions  in  the  field  of  State  ownership  should  be  of  infinite 
value  and  a  wholesome  guide. 

In  Australia  almost  the  entire  railway  system  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  various  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  course  which  was  unavoidable 
in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  virgin  empty  country  can  be 
imitated  with  success  at  the  present  day  in  Great  Britain.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  120  years  ago  Australia  was  not  much 
more  than  a  geographical  feature.  The  population  was  a  mere 
handful  of  people  (for  many  years  only  slightly  exceeding  1,(XX)), 
who  settled  originally  about  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  ;  and  when 
settlement  extended  it  was  centred  in  those  areas  on  the  sea-coast 
which  have  since  become  the  cities  of  Brisbane  and  Melbourne. 
The  interior  of  the  country  was  unoccupied,  indeed,  little  known. 
A  barrier  range  of  mountains  made  travelling  inland  extremely 
difficult  for  the  individual  and  rendered  transport  impracticable. 
It  was  realised  that  if  the  interior  was  to  be  developed  and  settle¬ 
ment  encouraged  the  continent  must  be  opened  up  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  making  of  arterial  roads  and  subsequently  by 
railways.  But  this  was  not  an  attractive  proposition  for  private 
investors.  Obviously  there  could  be  no  return  in  the  immediate 
future  upon  the  money  expended.  Moreover,  it  was  uncertain 
whether  settlement  would  increase  or  be  permanent  and  the 
prospect  of  reaping  profits  in  the  future  w^as  equally  problematical 
In  such  circumstances  the  State  was  compelled  to  step  in  and 
undertake  the  burden  of  carrying  out  such  undertakings. 

For  many  years  the  State — whether  in  the  capacity  of  a  Crown 
Colony  or  under  responsible  Government — undertook  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  all  the  main  roads  of,  the  continetit ;  and 
in  later  years  (with  occasional  exceptions)  the  several  State 
Governments  became  the  constructors  and  sole  owners  of  the 
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various  systems  of  railways.  Originally,  the  Ministry  would 
determine  whether  a  work  should  be  constructed  or  not ;  they  then 
decided  upon  the  route,  and  such  decision  was  subject  to  criticism 
or  amendment,  or  rejection,  by  Parliament.  The  route  adopted 
might  be  of  priceless  value  to  individuals  occupying  land  in  the 
interior,  and  ‘  ‘  lobbying  ’  ’  became  inevitable  in  order  to  determine 
the  terminal  points  and  the  various  intermediate  stations.  Abuses 
grew,  and  some  check  became  necessary  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  political  influence  and  waste  of  money  in  the  construction  of 
undesuable  railways;  eventually  the  different  States  laid  down 
conditions  for  safeguarding  the  pubhc  interest.  It  was  ordained 
that  before  a  railway  or  other  public  work,  involving  a  cost  of 
£20,000  or  more,  could  be  undertaken,  an  investigation  should  be 
held  by  some  authorised  public  authority  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposal ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  favourable  report  by  such  tribunal 
the  proposed’ w'ork  must  also  be  approved  of  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  order  to  ensure  success  and  inspire  confidence  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  such  tribunal  of  inquiry  should  be  both 
expert  and  independent  of  pressure,  but  very  often  it  consisted  of 
members  of  Parliament  with  no  expert  knowledge  but  who 
happened  to  be  Government  supi)orters,  or  others  who  had  just 
mibsed  a  portfolio.  This  was  an  inherent  weakness  which  might 
lead  to  the  recommendation  of  works  which  would  be  politically 
beneficial  to  the  Ministerial  party,  but  unprofitable  to  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  to  avoid  severe  criticism  a  sop  would-be  thrown  out 
by  the  committee  recommending  other  proposals  which  were 
popular  with  the  Parliamentary  opposition,  although  indefensible 
for  developmental  purposes.  Again,  even  if  the  original  tribunal 
was  entirely  expert,  there  was  still  the  danger  of  political  influence 
being  exercised  when  the  matter  came  up  for  final  approval  by 
Parliament.  Yet,  if  the  preliminary  investigation  was  honest  and 
searching,  it  was  at  all  events  an  assurance  that  proposals  which 
were  without  merit,  although  politically  backed,  should  not  be 
brought  before  Parliament  at  all.  Parliamentary  sanction  in  the 
last  resort  cannot  and  should  not  be  eliminated,  for  the  State  is 
the  owner  of  the  work,  the  taxpayer  must  bear  the  burden  of  the 
cost;  yet  although  political  influence  cannot  be’ entirely  excluded 
the  duty  of  Parliament  should  be  limited  to  the  approval  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  schemes  which  have  been  on  their  merits  previously  recom¬ 
mended  by  an  independent  body  of  engineering  and  business 
experts.  Undoubtedly,  without  some  such  protection  the  State, 
with  its  enormous  patronage  must  be  subject  to  undue  pressure 
and  abuses  may  be  perpetrated,  ^t  has  been  further  provided  (as 
alwve-inentioned)  that  no  work  estimated  to  cost  ’more  than 
(-0,(X)O  shall  be  undertaken  withoiit  prior  reference  to,  and 
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approval  of,  a  committee  of  inquiry.  Even  this  provision  has,  at  1 
times,  been  evaded  by  Governments,  who,  without  such  inquiry,  1 
would  jcommence  a  railway  or  other  public  work  which  in  itself  I 
will  cost  less  than  ^20,000,  but  is  really  only  a  portion  of  a  larger 
scheme  which  exceeds  that  limit.  In  these  ways  the  underlying  I 
safeguards  for  the  community  can  be  evaded  and  the  only  protec-  I 
tion  lies  in  Parliament  rising  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  ] 
punishing  the  offenders;  but  in  practice  if  any  Government  i 
attempts  these  methods  of  evasion  it  is  presumably  with  a  before¬ 
hand  knowledge  that  their  party  will  condone  their  misdeeds.  | 
Unless,  therefore,  it  is  rigorously  safeguarded  and  conscientiously  i 
administered,  the  political  patronage  inseparable  from  State  i 
enterprise  will  encourage  the  policy  of  spoils  to  the  victors  and 
ix)litically  debauch  the  electors,  whilst  the  taxpayer  must  finance 
the  losses  on  any  improvident  undertaking. 

Originally  the  work  of  construction  was  carried  out  by  private 
contractors  after  competition  by  tender.  This  system  in  time 
became  abused  and  unpopular  owing  to  the  abnormal  increase  in 
the  claims  by  contractors  for  “  extras.”  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  specifications  were  drawn  up. 
The  contractors  took  advantage  of  these  shortcomings,  and  the 
taxpayer  was  called  upon  to  liquidate  huge  claims  outside  the 
contract  price.  This  difficulty  could  have  been  obviated  by  a  more 
careful  framing  of  specifications  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  carrying  j 
out  the  contract  at  fixed  schedule  rates.  Some  Governments,  ! 
how'ever,  as  a  protest  against  the  undue  cost  of  construction  by  j 
private  contractors,  adopted  another  alternative  of  carrying  out  * 
these  works  by  “day  labour”  under  Government  control:  This 
innovation  was  inherently  dangerous,  for  its  success  depended 
entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  supervision  was  exercised.  It 
was  found  that  workmen  owed  their  initial  engagement  to  political  i 
influence,  and  those  who  had  been  discharged  for  incompetence 
were  frequently  reinstated  by  the  same  means  against  the  wish 
of  the  foreman  responsible ;  consequently,  disfcipline  broke  down.  " 
The  Government  official  in  charge  of  the  works  did  not  enjoy 
freedom  in  choosing  efficient  workmen,  respect  for  his  authority 
was  destroyed,  good  conduct  was  no  longer  a  condition  for  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  from  causes  such  as  these  arose  the  expression  “  the 
Government  stroke.”  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
in  no  circumstances  is  it  ]X)88ible  to  carry  out  manual  labour 
economically  under  the  methods  of  ”  day  labour.”  Employment 
under  private  contractors  is  on  the  basis  of  ”  day  labour,”  and 
where  a  Government  has  allowed  the  supervising  official  a  full 
discretion  with  regard  to  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  men. 
the  cost  has  been  ke'pt  under  control  and  discipline  and  efficiency  | 
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have  been  obtained.  But  experience  has  established  the  proposition 
that  efficiency  of  labour  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  political  influence  operating. 

When  the  work  has  been  completed,  political  influence  must 
be  still  excluded  in  administration just  as  in  construction.  Where 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  in  direct  control,  demands  for  conces¬ 
sions  are  continually  being  made  (more  especially  at  election  time) , 
and  are  generally  granted  for  political  expediency.  If  strikes  take 
place  in  a  Government  department  as  a  rule  a  compromise  is 
enforced  and  some  gain  accrues  to  the  strikers.  If  the  Government 
resist  the  claims  made,  votes  are  imperilled ;  if  they  yield,  discipline 
is  threatened.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  Australia  with,  a 
wide  franchise,  and  a  very  large  public  service  actively  interested 
in  current  politics ;  and  the  opinion  is  widely  held  that  the  only 
safe  method  of  administering  departments  of  State',  whether  they 
j  are  industrial  undertakings,  or  the  ordinary  public  service,  is  by 
a  Board,  whose  members  are  (1),  independent  of  political 
influence ;  (2),  enjoy  a  long  tenure  of  office  ;  (3),  are  paid  salaries 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  really  qualified  men.  Such  a  body  acts 
as  a  buffer  between  the  worker  and  the  Ministerial  head,  and 
minimises  the  evil  influence  of  the  political  wire-puller. 

For  many  years  the  railways  of  the  States  of  Australia  were 
managed  by  a  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  -Crown,  holding 
office  at  pleasure.  Political  interference,  however,  became  so 
serious  that  the  Commissioner  became  powerless  and  each  State 
in  later  years  vested  the  management  of  their  respective  railways 
in  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  varying  in  number,  who  hold  office 
for  a  fixed  period  of  five  to  seven  years  and  who  are  only  removable 
by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  changes  were 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  democratic  sections  of  the  community,  for 
it  was  realised  that  if  competent  men  were  appointed  with  a  free 
hand  the  regime  of  the  incompetent,  the  agitator  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician  must  come  to  an  end.  This  principle  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  sound  ;  the  ideal  is  desirable,  but  history  has  shown  again 
even  under  those  conditions  that  jxilitical  influence  cannot  be 
wholly  eliminated.  Much  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the 
members  who  constitute  the  Board.  Unless  each  is  selected  with  a 
sole  view  to  the  public  interest,  a  man  may  be  placed  in  office  who 
is  nominally  independent,  but  who,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  becomes 
amenable  to  indirect  pressure.  Although  the  Board  enjoys 
security  of  tenure  their  actions  are  not  exempt  from  criticism 
either  within  or  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Again,  the 
executive  Government  retain  an  ultimate  power  of  veto  over  the 
Board’s  decision,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  they  are  bound  to 
exercise.  This  possibility  has  always  a  steadying  influence,  and 
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the  suggestion  of  its  exercise  is  disconcerting.  The  Ministerial 
head  may  supply  enigmatical  answers  to  questions  in  Parliament 
on  matters  of  controversy  which  imply  interference ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  the  subtle  influence  of  daily  friendly  association  with  the 
Government.  Thus,  in  times  of  crisis  a  man  'who  is  not  made 
of  stern  moral  fibre  may  be  swayed  and  exhibit  weakness  as  a 
result  of  influence  indirectly  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  later  years.  State  ownership  and  control  on  the  same  lines 
have  been  extended  to  th^  water  and  sewerage  systems  of  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  many  years’  experience 
of  both  systems  of  control  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  whole  State- 
owned  railways  in  Australia  have  been  a  success.  Although 
political  influence  has  not  been  entirely  (and  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  as  it  is  will  never  be  wholly)  eliminated,  yet  very 
many  of  the  old  abuses  have  been  finally  removed.  Whenever 
political  pressure  is  allowed  to  intervene  this  is  reflected 
immediately  in  a  feeling  of  indifference,  insubordination  and  in- 
etticiency.  There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more 
strictly  the  independence  of  these  Boards  of  Administration  is 
insisted  upon,  the  more  unpopular  the  system  is  amongst  those 
workers  who  are  militant  and  those  politicians  whose  popularity 
is  dependent  upon  securing  concessions  or  preferment  for  their 
constituents.  The  general  consensus  of  reasonable  opinion  is 
against  a  reversion  to  the  old  system  of  management,  but  I 
venture  to  express  an  unqualified  conviciion  that  only  in  so  far 
as  political  influence  is  excluded  can  success  be  hoped  for. 

Financially,  the  railways  of  Australia,  in  spite  of  many  handi¬ 
caps,  have  justified  State  ownership.  Taking  the  figures  for  the 
year  1916 — the  last  available  statistical  year — we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  position  disclosed  : — 

£ 

Capital  cost  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  214,466,664* 

Gross  revenue  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  24,365,316 

Gross  working •  expenses  ...  ...  ...  ...  17,950,661 

Net  revenue  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,405,655 

Interest  payable  .  ...  ...  ...  7,845,062 

Deficit  ...  ...  .  ...  ...^  •••  1,4.39,407 

Finances,  however,  have  been  dislocated  by  the  pressure  of 
war  conditions,  and,  although  the  last  available  figures  show  an 
unsatisfactory  shortage  on  the  year’s  operations  of  all  the  States, 
yet  the  returns  for  each  of  the  three  years  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  w*ar  show  the  following  surpluses,  viz.  : — 

£ 

1911- 12  .  1,106,257 

1912- 13  .  530,911 

1913- 14  . . ...  633,849 
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Several  of  the  individual  States  show  a  handsome  surplus. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  the  State- 
owned  railways  of  Australia  that  the  Government  had  no  vested 
interests  to  overcome  in  the  first  instance.  Eailways  have  become 
a  Government  monopoly,  and,  although  there  are  a  few  privately 
owned,  competition  from  private  enterprise  has  not  been 
permitted.  There  has  been  no  commercial  rivalry  to  stimulate 
the  best  efforts  of  the  employees,  and,  although  they  are  profitable 
on  the  whole  and  the  State-owned  system  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed,  yet  there  is  no  real  standard  which  will  afford  any 
guidance  to  the  inquiry  whether  State  undertakings  are  equal 
to  the  strain  of  successful  competition  with  like  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  sound  private  enterprise. 

The  operations  of  the  Government  in  minor  undertakings  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question  of  economic  working  under 
nationalisation.  Three  of  the  States  have  during  recent  years 
embarked  in  competition  with  private  enterprise.  A  reason  often 
advanced  for  this  new  departure  was  that  as  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments  were  carrying  on  large  constructional  works  and  controlling 
transix)rt,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  control 
also  the  supplies  which  were  ancillary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
larger  public  utilities.  For  instance,  brick  works,  timber  yards, 
metal  quarries,  and  lime  works  were. established  as  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  satisfactorily  carrying  on  constructional  oi>eration8 ;  the 
police  and  prison  warders  and  railway  officials,  being  all  in  the 
Government  service,  were  supplied  with  uniforms  from  the  State 
clothing  factory ;  and  a  similar  argument  was  advanced  for  the 
State  o^iening  up  a  coal  mine  to  supply  the  Government  railways 
and  tramw^ays.  Moreover,  support  was  claimed  with  some 
plau^bility  on  grounds  of  efficiency  because  the  State. under¬ 
takings  would  not  be  in  danger  of  being  brought  to  a  standstill 
through  strikes  in  the  outside  trades  on  which  they  were  depen¬ 
dent.  On  some  occasions,  however,  it  was  openly  asserted  that 
the  object  was  to  break  down  injurious  combines  and  thereby 
reduce  the  cost  of  living.  These  arguments  were  calculated  to 
disarm  opposition  in  the  first  instance,  but  expectations  of.  smash¬ 
ing  up  Trusts  were  not  realised.  In  the  first  place,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  works  under  Government  control  did  not  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  strikes;  further,,  the  trades  which  were 
attacked  were  not  proved  to  be  combines  injurious  to  the  public, 
nor  was  their  volume  of  trade  materially  interfered  with.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  real  reason  for  these  experiments  was 
a  desire  to  increase  the  volume  of  employment  and  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  Government  patronage.  These  minor  operations  were 
from  time  to  time  established  by  Labour  Governments  in  the 
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tliree  Stiites  of  ew  8outli  Wales,  C^ueensland,  and  Western 
Australia.  None  of  the  Governments  had  faced  the  unknown  risks 
of  nationalisation,  and  it  was  thought  these  less  pretentious  works 
would  be  a  useful  compromise  for  their  disappointed '  followers, 
whilst  the  experiment  could  be  made  on  a  small  scale  without 
very  great  losses  in  the  event  of  failure.  In  the  course  of  a  tew 
years  a  great  number  of  these  undertakings  were  established,  and 
they  may  be  classified  broadly  under  four  heads,  viz.  ;  building, 
transport,  clothing,  and  food.  Amongst  the  earliest  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  were  brick  works  and  metal  quarries  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  was  originally  claimed  that  the  product  would  be  placed  upon 
the  market  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that  charged  by  private 
enterprise ;  but  these  figures  were  never  realised,  and  in  practice, 
the  charge  for  the  Government  article  was  only  some  small  per¬ 
centage  below  that  of  the  privately  owned  establishment.  The 
Government  departments,  of  course,  became  the  purchasers  of  the 
output  and  to  that  extent  the  difference  in  cost  per  unit — although 
small — ^lesulted  in  a  saving  to  the  State  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  private  operators,  however,  were  not  affected ;  they  continued 
to  supply  the  general  public  at  the  old  figure,  their  trade  showed 
little  or  no  alteration — certainly  nobody  w  as  driven  out  of  business 
by  Government  competition — and  the  two  sets  of  establishments 
co-existed,  each  catering  for  their  own  special  customers.  The 
State  brick  works  in  New  South  Wales  undoubtedly  have  been 
satisfactory  almost  from  their  inception.  Others  have  shown  a 
heavy  loss  from  the  beginning,  whilst  others,  again,  have  exper¬ 
ienced  varying  fortunes.  Certainly  the  approximation  in  price 
does  not  suggest  any  abuse  in  the  methods  of  private  ownership 
or  marked  cheapness  in  favour  of  the  Government. 

In  respect  of  food,  there  was  cause  for  complaint,  owing  to  the 
high  prices  ruling  even  before  the  war  for  meat  and  fish.  To 
counteract  this  State  trawlers  were  established  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  and  although  a  number  of  vessels  are  engaged 
in  the  work  and  their  output  is  on  a  yery  large  scale,  yet  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  industry  is  after  some  years  still  unable 
to  show  a  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  State 
butchers’  shops  in  Queensland  give  the  public  cheap  meat.  This 
is  apparently  correct,  but  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  the 
method  by  which  the  Government  secured  the  cattle  at  a  price 
which  enables  them  to  sell  at  a  lesser  figure  than  is  charged  by 
the  ordinary  butcher.  The  management  of  these  concerns  is 
varied ;  very  often  they  are  under  direct  Ministerial  control ;  but 
on  no  occasion  have  they  been  conducted  on  the  same  strict  busi¬ 
ness  lines  as  are  the  railways  of  the  State. 

(duite  recently  the  State  undertakings  in  New  South  Wales 
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were  submitted  to  drastic  revision.  Some  have  been  closed  down, 
others  have  justified  their  continuance,  others,  again,  are  slowly 
improving.  The  position  at  the  end  of  June,  1918  was  as 
follows  : — 

Total  undertakings  established  since  19H  .  16 

Works  then  operative  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Works  then  inoperative .  .*) 

Of  the  thirteen  in  operation  eight  showed  a  profit  and  five 
.showed  a  loss.  Taking  both  the  operative  and  non-operative  works 
together,  the  total  net  profits  over  a  period  of  seven  years  was  : — 

^129 ,846 

The  total  net  loss  was  ...  ...  ,...  ...  ...  i£l,')0,463 

The  resultant  deficit  being  .  ^20,617 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  must  be  conceded  that  State  operations 
can  be  undertaken  with  profit,  success  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  special  circumstances. 

The  existence  of  competition  between  the  Government  and  the 
private  operator  should  be  an  incentive  to  economy,  but  when 
under  nationalisation  the  State  enjoys  a  monopoly,  there  must  be 
other  safeguards  against  waste  and  extravagance  and  ineflSciency. 
In  Australia,  where  advanced  Radical  and  Socialistic  parties  have 
not  only  exercised  a  strong  influence  in  shaping  Commonwealth 
life,  but  have  actually  held  Ministerial  office,  no  great  enterprises 
other  than  railways  and  tramways  and  the  water  and  sewerage 
system  and  harbour  works  have  been  nationalised  by  the  State. 
For  many  years  there  was  a  loud  and  persistent  agitation  amongst 
the  Labour  Party  for  nationalising  the  sugar  industry.  That  field 
of  enterprise  w  as  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  one  large  company, 
who  in  a  sense  enjoyed  a  monopoly ;  but  the  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  lines  of  progress  and  efficiency,  and  the  prices  charged 
could  not  be  said  to  be  unreasonable.  After  many  threats  of 
drastic  action  a  Labour  Government  in  the  Cominonwealth  Parlia¬ 
ment  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  sugar 
industry  generally,  wdth  the  expectation  of  a  report  in  favour  of 
nationalisation.  But  that  body,  which  was  composed  largely  of 
Labour  supporters,  after  a  very  careful  investigation,  reported 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  nationalise  this  industry.  The 
tobacco  trade,  a^ain,  was  controlled  by  one  large  company  with 
all  the  superficial  appearance  of  a  monopoly.  This  was  threatened 
also,  but  the  attacks — for  reasons  never  disclosed — ceased.  These 
two  great  industries  now  carry  on  as  private  concerns,  and  it  is 
conceded  that  they  treat  their  employees  liberally  and  in  no  way 
exploit  the  consumer. 


Gas  making  is  another  industry  that  has  undergone  much 
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criticism.  Here,  again,  attempts  were  made  to  nationalise,  but 
the  Labour  Government  in  New  South  Wales  when  asked  to 
review  the  industry  refused  to  adopt  State  ownership.  The 
solution  arrived  at  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  whereby  a 
fixed  ratio  is  established  between  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumer 
and  the  rate  of  dividend  to  the  shareholders ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  for  every  increase  in  dividend  above  the  standard  fixed  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  This 
measure  has  worked  with  satisfaction  and  employee  and  share¬ 
holder  divide  the  profits  above  the  fixed  basis  in  agreed  proportions. 
The  management  is  entirely  free  from  Government  control. 

The  experience  of  Australia  with  regard  to  coal  is  of  great 
interest  and  instructive.  I  may  state,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
in  moat  States  coal  is  owned  by  the  Crown;  and  for  many  years 
every  grant  of  Crown  land  has  contained  reservations  of  this 
mineral  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  nationalisation  of  the  coal 
industry,  however,  has  been  the  leading  plank  on  the  platform 
of  the  political  Labour  Party  in  all  States  of  Australia  for  many 
years.  The  demand  for  nationalisation  is  continually  made  both 
inside  and  outside  Parliament,  but  hitherto  has  not  been  conceded. 

A  Labour  Government  has  been  in  power  in  all  the  coal  producing 
States.  That  Party  held  the  reins  of  office  for  six  years  in  New 
South  Wales — which  State  is  the  greatest  producer  of  coal.  The 
Government,  whilst  in  office,  established  a  number  of  minor 
State-owned  undertakings — ^to  which  I  have  referred.  Under 
pressure  they  even  took  steps  to  establish  a- State  coal  mine  for 
the  use  of  the  Government  railways,  but  they  have  never  taken 
practical  action  to  nationalise  the  coal  industry.  This  is  very  j 
significant,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  following  facts:— 
Private  ownership  (with  the  incidental  Government  regulation,  as 
in  many  other  industries)  is  able  to  secure  satisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  miners,  whether  they  are  prepared  to  admit  it  or 
not.  For  many  years  wages  and  conditions  of  labour  had  been 
settled  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  parties;  but  since  the 
year  1903  tribunals  varying  in  form  have  been  operating  for  the 
compulsory  fixing  of  wages  throughout  the  States.  These  courts 
were  intended  to  prevent  the  dislocation  of  work  by  lock-outs  and  j 
strikes,  whilst  they  provided  ready  access  to  a  tribunal  for  the  s 
jieaceful  adjustment  of  disputes.  The  Boards  stand  for  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  industrial  operations.  An  employer  cannot,  with  i 
impunity,  .indulge  in  a  lock-out  nor  can  he  for  long  deprive  the  j 
men  of  redress  by  a  bald  refusal  of  their  demands.  Strikes  are 
no  longer  permissible.  The  tribunal  consists  of  an  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  employers  and  employees  (a  body  of  experts),  with 
an  independent  chairfiian.  Like  the  fire  brigade,  they  are  always 
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available  at  short  notice  to  check  a  threatened  conflagration.  A 
fair  living  wage,  therefore,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  No 
loss  of  wages  need  be  incurred  through  idleness,  nor  class  feeling 
be  generated  by  strikes  in  the  process  of  securing  relief.  These 
tribunals  have  in  fact  failed  to  prevent  strikes.  They  have  never 
been  popular  with  the  mining  community,  but  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  of  coal  miners  have  greatly  improved  during  the  last  15 
years  and  good  wages  are  paid. 

The  mining  industry  is  most  active  in  New  South  Wales  and 
the  wages  of  all  miners  and  coal  getters  in  1918  work  out  at  a 
minimum  of  10s.  lid.  per  shift,  whilst  individual  miners  made 
from  158.  to  268.  ]>er  shift.  The  price  of  coal  at  the  same  time  was 
about  138.  per  ton  f.o.b. 

The  mining  community,  further,  are  well  protected  against 
injury.  There  is  a  common  law  as  well  as  a  statutory  obligation 
upon  the  owner  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  all  workmen,  and, 
owing  to  the  special  dangers  associated  with  coal  getting,  such  as 
gas  explosions,  falls  of  roof,  and  haulage  accidents.  Parliament 
has  imposed  a  number  of  special  safeguards  in  the  interest  of  the 
miners.  By  statute  there  is  a  compulsory  inspection  of  every 
working  place  by  the  colliery  officials  during  each  shift  before 
the  men  go  to  work  underground.  Where  dangerous  conditions 
are  detected  that  place  is  shut  off  from  access  until  the  danger 
has  been  removed.  Government  inspectors,  moreover,  may  enter* 
the  mine  without  notice  whenever  they  think  fit.  The  miners 
elect  check  inspectors  further  to  safeguard  their  interests ;  and 
the  owner  is  under  an  obligation  to  instal  safety  appliances  if 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Government  inspector.  At  the  same 
time  Government  supervision  strictly  insists  on  the  enforcement 
of  measures  for  guarding  against  diseases  incidental  to  the  life  of 
a  coal  miner. 

Whilst  these  factors  explain  the  small  record  of  injuries  and 
deaths,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  discipline  maintained  in  the 
interest  of  safety  very  largely  contributes  to  the  very  low  percent¬ 
age  of  accidents  in  the  coal  industry  in  Australia.  The  fact  that 
Labour  Ministries  have  never  reversed  this  policy  is  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  private  ownership  does  afford  the  coal  miner  reasonable 
conditions  of  living,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  supersede  the 
fffesent  approved  system  for  the  problematical  and  untried  benefits 
of  State  socialism. 

What  then  is  the  real  objective  behind  this  persistent  demand 
by  the  workers  for  nationalisation?  It  is  said  to  be  the  curtailment 
of  prices  and  reducing  generally  the  cost  of  living ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  demand  is  equally  insistent  with  regard  to  industries 
which  cannot  be  classed  as  'injurious  combines,  and  where  the 
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prominent  feature  is  excessive  competition  and  undue  reduction 
of  prices.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  coal  industry.  It 
is  suspected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nationalisation  is  aimed  at 
because  it  will  secure  to  the  worker  a  larger  share  in  the  control 
of  industrial  operations,  and  will  also  minimise  the  evil  of  unem- 
ployment.  Some  labour  leaders  are  obsessed  with  the  fatuouB 
doctrine  that  restriction  of  output  is  directly  in  the  interest  of  the 
workers  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  community.  It  is  asserted  that  as  the  owner  (especially  in 
boom  times)  is  anxious  to  secure  a  maximum  of  output,  if  the 
individual  worker  reduces  his  efforts  it  becomes  necessary  to 
employ  a  greater  number  of  men  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

By  this  means  employment  is  more  widely  distributed  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  work  will  last  longer,  and,  consequently,  the 
df-ngers  of  unemployment  will  be  postponed.  This  policy  has 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  coal  industry.  Until  recent  years 
those  collieries  whose  trade  warranted  it  worked  continuously— 
that  is  to  say,  three  shifts  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Agitation,  however,  was  directed  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
night  shift  (or  “  dog  watch  ”  as  it  was  termed)  on  sentimental 
and  the  humanitarian  grounds  that  a  man’s  proper  place  at  nightr 
time  was  in  his  bed.  The  change  was  resisted  by  the  proprietors, 
and,  by  way  of  compromise,  extra  pay  was  conceded,  but 
.eventually,  partly  through  the  assistance  of  strikes  engineered  for 
the  purpose,  and  partly  from  the  rulings  of  arbitration  tribunals, 
the  night  shift  was  prohibited.  The  success  of  this  campaign 
induced  the  Unions  to  continue  their  propaganda  against  the 
second  shift,  upon  the  ground  that  the  miner  was  entitled  to  i 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  daylight  hours  for  his  own  recreation. 

In  many  instances  this  claim  has  been  conceded,  and  to-day  there  | 
is  a  very  strong  movement  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work  both  below  ! 
ground  and  on  the  surface  of  collieries  to  one  shift  of  eight  hours 
from  the  time  of  commencement  until  the  termination  of  work.  ■ 
The  answer  supplied  to  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  output  must 
thereby  be  enormously  reduced  is  that  more  working  places  must 
be  opened  up,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  per  shift  corres¬ 
pondingly  increased,  but  the  problem  of  increased  cost  is  left 
unsolved.  Again,  organised  labour  is  not  content  with  the  mere 
reduction  of  the  working  hours  per  day ;  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence  that  it  encourages  a  lessening  of  the  output  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  during  the  hours  he  is  at  work.  This  is  known  as  the 
policy  of  “going  slow,”  and  its  operation  is,  unfortunately, 
noticeable  in  rpany  parts  of  the  world.  The  number  of  bricks 
laid  to-day  by  a  competent  bricklayer  is  far  below  the  figures  of. 
say,  ten  vears  ago.  There  is  a  w^ell-known  practice  in  the 
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Dominions  whereby  a  miner  who  has  been  successful  in  hewing  a 
specified  amount  of  coal  is  by  the  unwritten  rules  of  his  organ¬ 
isation  laid  idle  until  the  less  competent  men  have  attained  to 
a  similar  output,  and  in  spite  of  protests  and  the  prohibition  of 
this  practice  by  arbitration  awards  it  is  still  persisted  in.  This 
same  object  is  achieved  by  another  method.  Many  industries, 
including  coal  mining,  are  worked  on  the  piece-work  system,  or 
payment  by  results.  The  advocates  of  restricted  output  recognise 
that  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  lay  a  man  idle  who  has  hewn  the 
maximum  quantity  of  coal  permitted,  as  the  individual’s  ambition 
may  stimulate  him  to  earn  as  much  as  he  can  and  to  defy  the 
Union.  An  endeavour  is,  therefore,  being  made  to  abolish  the 
piece-work  system  and  to  pay  all  employees  a  daily  wage.  If  this 
can  be  attained  then  obviously  the  stimulus  to  increased  effort 
is  withdrawn,  the  ambition  of  the  efficient  and  conscientious 
worker  is  stifled,  and  all  are  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  lazy 
and  incompetent.  This  policy  is  no  secret.  The  day  wage  and 
restriction  of  output  are  openly  advocated  in  industrial  and 
especially  in  coal  mining  circles.  Hitherto  the  proprietors  have 
been  steadfastly  opposed  to  this  policy,  and  the  arbitration  courts 
have  refused  to  recognise  it.  It  is  feared  that  so  long  as  private 
ownership  continues,  these  changes — which  are  to  open  the  gates 
of  paradise  to  the  working  man — are  not  attainable ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  if  the  State  is  substituted  as  the  owner,  then,  if 
[wlitical  pressure  can  be  exercised  with  sufficient  force,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  induced  to  make  these  concessions.  Such  is  the 
insidious  purpose  underlying  the  cry  for  nationalisation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  demand  for  nationalisation  of 
existing  industries  is  accompanied  with  the  stipulation  for 
Ministerial  control.  Some  persons  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  are  prepared  for  a  change  on  the 
understanding  that  the  management  is  freed  from  patronage  or 
political  influence,  and  is  relegated  to  an  independent  Board  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  management  on  business 
lines  of  the  industry.  The  supporters  of  nationalisation  amongst 
the  workers  do  not  ask  for  this,  the  miners  are  strongly  opposed 
to  it  and  are  unlikely  to  accept  loyally  any  system  of  State  control 
which  involves  management  by  an  independent  Board.  Yet  to  place 
responsibility  on  a  Minister  who  is  dependent  upon  the  political 
votes  of  his  employees  is  offering  a  direct  inducement  to  chaos. 

In  .\ustralia  nationalisation  came  first ;  at  a  later  stage  the 
exclusion  of  political  influence  was  imposed.  The  people  were 
confronted  with  proved  defects  apd  accepted  the  remedy.  To-day, 
political  control  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  brand  of 
nationalisation  that  is  demanded.  The  worker  will  not  accept  one 
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without  the  other,  yet  to  embark  on  this  uncertain  sea  without 
the  sheet  anchor  of  business  control  means  shipwreck.  It  ig 
claimed  that  State  ownership  will  prevent  strikes  in  the  industry. 
The  universal  experience  of  Australasia  is  to  the  contrary.  In 
Victoria  the  State  coal  mines  have  struck  work  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  in  New  South  Wales  the  Government  railway  and  tramway 
workers  (who  enjoy  perhaps  the  most  liberal  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  world)  have  been  involved  in  strikes  against  the  State, 
although  it  is  fair  to  add  that  a  large  number,  in  spite  of  induce¬ 
ments  and  even  threats,  remained  loyal  to  the  Government.  The 
Commonwealth  shipbuilding  yards  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  have 
been  the  scenes  of  strikes  on  many  occasions.  The  workers  on 
the  trans-continental  railway  have  also  laid  down  their  tools  and 
the  State  coal  mines  in  New  Zealand  cannot  claim  to  be  free  of 
strikes.  Generous  conditions  and  a  reliable  employer  are  no 
guarantee  against  strikes. 

It  is  said  that  the  policy  of  State  ownership  will  destroy 
initiative.  So  far  as  the  higher  officers  are  concerned,  I  think 
that  the  desire  for  research  and  invention  can  still  be  maintained 
through  the  medium  of  a  State  bureau  or  some  other  organisation, 
provided  that  the  Government  will  offer  sufficient  inducement  in 
the  form  of  adequate  salaries;  but,  unfortunately,  labour  leaders 
are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  no  man,  whether  possessed  of 
brain  power  or  not,  is  entitled  to  higher  remuneration  than 
represents  the  maximum  earnings  of  the  worker.  That  nation¬ 
alisation  tends  to  destroy  the  efficiency  and  the  manhood  of  the 
manual  worker  has  been  demonstrated.  The  administrative 
system  will  also  be  injuriously  affected.  Experience  has  shown 
during  the  recent  war  that  in  large  Government  departments 
there  is  no  stimulus  to  economy  of  operations  or  to  reduce  ex¬ 
cessive  staffs.  The  feeling  prevails  that  Government  money  is 
being  spent,  and  as  the  taxpayer  can,  and  will  always  pay,  the 
unpleasant  habit  of  economy  is  superfluous.  A  clerk  in  a  private 
concern  must  by  his  efforts  help  to  make  it  profitable,  exercise 
economy  wherever  practicable,  or  face  the  alternative  of  being 
discharged.  State  ownership  encourages  bureaucracy  and  the 
desire  to  avoid  undertaking  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  with  the  undoubted  fact 
that  combinations  in  trade  are  developing  every  day,  that 
profiteering  is  rampant,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  reached  an 
intolerable  figure.  Some  remedy  must  and  can  be  found  for  the 
protection  of  the  public ;  but  relief  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
brand  of  nationalisation  which  is  now  being  demanded. 

C.  G.  Wade, 

‘  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 


MILITABY  THEATBES:  AN  OFFICIAL  EECOGNITION 
OF  THE  DBAMA. 

Necessity  knows  no  law  save  its  own.  The  truth  of  the  old  adage 
has  been  illustrated  in  many  ways  by  the  war.  Many  seemingly 
interminable  problems  have  melted  under  the  fierce  light  of 
common  sense ;  and  the  plain  man  has  had  the  chance  to  carry 
out  his  views  upon  matters  formerly  considered  the  sole  concern 
of  the  specialist,  or  the  bureaucrat,  or  some  other  person  equally 
remote  from  the  common  gaze.  One  can  only  hope  that  the 
public  mind  will  not  resume  its  apathy  upon  subjects  it  is  under 
DO  compulsion  to  visualise  with  any  degree  of  personal  interest. 
In  those  far-off  days  immediately  before  the  war  there  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers  during  each  annual  silly  season  desultory 
articles  upon  “State  Eecognition  of  the  Drama,”  “The  National 
Theatre,”  and  kindred  branches  of  the  same  subject.  These 
articles  were  part  of  the  light  reading  of  the  paper,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  wheii  the  daily  items  of  news  had  been  digested.  In 
vain  the  leaders  of  the  drama  pointed  out  the  enormous  influence 
which  a  properly  recognised  and  accredited  theatre  could  have 
upon  the  social  enlightenment  of  the  people.  The  plain  man  was 
uninterested  or  frankly  bored.'.  .  .  “The  theatre  w^as  just  an 
amusement  shop,  where  you  paid  so  much  and  received  so  many 
doses  of  anodyne  in  return.  You  went  as  often  as  you  could  afford 
and,  when  they  were  old  enough,  you  took  the  children — to  see 
the  pantomime.  What  was  all  this  talk  about  education?  You 
went  to  the  theatre  to  forget  things !  ”  This  reasoning  was  not 
without  a  measure  of  justification.  The  enormous  potentialities 
both  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  cinema  were  being  neglected. 
Then  the  war  came. 

The  story  of  the  part  which  the  theatre  has  played  in  winning 
the  victory  for  our  people  has  yet  to  be  told.  There  can  be  very 
few  people  now^adays  who  do  not  recognise  that  it  did  play  a  very 
definite  part.  It  is  merely  a  national  characteristic  that  we  do  not 
say  too  much  almut  it,  and  are  somewhat  shamefaced  at  the  extent 
to  which  we  relied  upon  gregarious  amusements  to  keep  up  our 
spirits.  But  the  theatre  has  done  its  service,  and  has  the  right 
to  make  its  claims  heard  equally  with  more  vociferous  branches 
of  the  community.  It  has  laboured  under  every  conceivable  dis¬ 
advantage  and  the  curtain  has  never  failed  to  go  up.  To  mention 
only  one  thing,  it  carries  the  burden  of  a  heavier  direct  taxation 
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than  almost  any  other  industry,  and  is,  in  addition,  its  own  tax- 
collector. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  war  service  of  the  theatre  which 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article -to  consider.  There  are  the 
enormous  sums  raised  for  war  charities.  (In  London  alone  Mr. 
George  Robey’s  remarkable  series  of  matinies  brought  in  many 
thousands  of  pounds.)  There  is  the  scheme  of  active  service  con¬ 
certs  organised  by  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  the  almost  continuous 
round  of  free  entertainment  provided  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere, 
and  so  on.  Quite  apart  from  all  these  things,  there  arose  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Services  themselves  the  knowledge,  and  later  the 
use,  of  the  great  influence  which  the  theatre  (and  the  cinema  in 
association  with  it)  can  have  upon  the  daily  lives  of  fighting 
men.  Something  of  what  has  been  going  on  behind  the  scenes 
may  now  be  disclosed ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  and  without  self-consciousness,  there  has 
grown  up  a  complete  system  of  theatrical  entertainment  for  the 
British  Army  at  home ;  a  system  which  is  in  essence  a  measure  of 
State  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  play  in  the  corporate  life 
of  the  community ;  a  system  that  by  the  measure  of  its  practical 
success  accurately  foreshadows  the  advent  of  both  the  national 
and  the  municipal  theatre  of  the  future.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  work  could  not  have  been  done  without  such  official 
recognition. 

During  1915-16  the  amusement  facilities  for  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men  undergoing  training  in  the  large  camps 
in  this  country  were  frankly  deplorable.  The  small  cinemas  and 
variety  houses,  often  extremely  draughty  and  uncomfortable 
temporary  erections,  which  sprang  into  existence  when  the  camps 
were  built  or  were  already  running  in  the  remote  towns  and 
villages  near  which  training  camps  are  mostly  situated,  proved 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Apart  from  the  limited 
accommodation  provided,  the  quality  of  the  entertainments  was 
mostly  indifferent.  The  notion  that  vulgarity  was  a  paying  pro¬ 
position  so  far  as  the  soldier  was  concerned  suffered  some  rude 
shocks.  In  one  or  two  cases  places  of  this  description  had  to 
bo  put  out  of  bounds.  As  more  and  more  men  were  drawn  from 
the  ordinary  channels  of  occupation  into  the  vortex  of  war,  the 
situation  grew  rapidly  worse.  Men  accustomed  to  some  of  the 
amenities  of  life  demanded  more  from  existence  than  the  old 
barrack-room  standards  of  the  regular  soldier  could  provide. 
Eager  young  men  who  considered  themselves  fully  trained  began 
to  chafe  at  the  inevitable  delays  which  prevented  them  from 
applying  at  once  the  supreme  test  to  their  knowledge.  Their 
training  began  to  suffer  for  lack  of  sufficient  mental  relaxation. 
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Something  had  to  be  done.  Private  enterprise  had  broken  down ; 
it  had  not  visualised  the  problem  in  anything  like  the  ^ht  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  well  to  make  this  point  quite  clear  at  the  outset,  for 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  official  enterprise  complaints  of  unfair 
competition  from  ill-informed  members  of  the  entertainment 
industry  were  not  infrequent.  Slowly  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
officialdom  that  the  theatre  and  the  cinema,  so  far  from  being 
derogatory  to  discipline,  might  be  made  great  forces  for  good  in 
the  preparation  of  the  men.  The  public  mind  has  been  so 
broadened  by  the  terrific  events  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  war 
that  it  may  have  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  narrow  point  of 
view  of  many  officers  upon  this  subject  in  those  days.  “I  am  here 
to  make  soldiers,  not  to  waste  time,”  was  a  frequent  comment.  This 
betrayed  a  laudable  intention  and  also  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
psychology.  Although  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  kindred  bodies  gave  an 
increasing  number  of  concerts  and  cinematograph  performances, 
the  purely  theatrical  movement  arose  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Army  itself.  It  was  left  co  a  division  in  training  at  Oswestry 
Ckmp  to  grasp  the  problem  in  its  entirety  and  to  build  its  own 
garrison  theatre  out  of  the  soldiers’  funds,  in  which  regular 
theatrical  and  cinema  performances  could  be  given.  The  building 
was  opened  by  the  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief  Western 
Command  on  October  2nd,  1916.  The  success  of  the  scheme  was 
never  in  doubt.  Eegular  twice-nightly  performances  were  given 
every  day  of  the  week,  including  Sunday,  on  which  day  operatic 
or  sacred  concerts  usually  took  place.  On  one  notable  Sunday 
many  of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the  Beecham  Opera  Company 
journeyed  some  hundred  miles  to  give  two  performances  of  scenes 
from  Faust  and  Pagliacci,  complete  with  a  full  orchestra,  cos¬ 
tumes,  etc.  Upon  this  and  similar  occasions  the  whole  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  occupied  by  exactly 
double  the  number  of  men  it  was  intended  to  accommodate,  rows 
upon  rows  of  men  sitting  upon  each  other’s  knees.  The  men 
paid  for  their  seats,  which  they  could  book  and  reserve  during 
the  daytime,  precisely  as  they  would  do  in  their  own  town 
theatres;  and  the  proceeds,  after  expenses  were  paid,  were 
divided  proportionately  amongst  the  regiments  contributing  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  building.  The  “Garrison”  soon  took 
first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  men  as  a  place  of  evening 
resort.  Then  commanding  officers,  and  those  at  Headquarters 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  discovered  that  minor 
crime  was  on  the  decrease.  Thus  the  scheme  vindicated  the 
claims  of  those  who  believed  that  the  theatre  crmld  be  of  real 
use!  One  is  proud  to  have  been  responsible  for  an  experiment 
out  of  which  the  authorities  have  permitted  to  grow  a  complete 
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chain  of  theatres,  giving  first-class  entertainments,  which  are, 
in  the  strict  sense,  the  property  of  the  soldiers  for  whom  the^ 
cater. 

The  beginning  of  1917  saw  a  great  extension  of  the  work,  just 
as  about  that  time  the  value  of  the  cinema  in  teaching  the  recruit 
the  use  of  machine-gun  and  rifle  by  means  of  the  eye  began  to 
be  recognised.  The  War  Office  took  up  the  burden,  and  what 
is  now  the  Navy  and^rmy  Canteen  Board  received  instructions 
to  form  an  Entertainment  Branch  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  scheme.  A  whole  circuit  of  garrison  theatres,  and  later,  one 
of  garrison  cinemas,  gradually  arose  in  all  the  large  training 
camps;  and  a  policy  of  standardisation,  wherever  possible,  was 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  quick  construction  and  economical  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  earlier  theatres  were  built  of  wood,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  have  one  steeply-raked  floor  after  the  Con¬ 
tinental  plan.  As  the  scheme  grew  in  importance  the  size  of  the 
buildings  tended  to  increase ;  and  the  theatres  have  now  seating 
capacities  ranging  from  700,  w’hich  was  considered  sufficient  at 
the  outset,  to  about  1,200  in  the  case  of  the  larger  camps.  The 
theatres  w’ere  always  well  equipped  wuth  scenery  and  lighting 
plant,  and  latterly  the  standard  set  in  these  technical  matters  has 
approached  that  to  be  expected  of  a  London  theatre  of  similar 
size.  ^There  is  one  theatre  at  Catterick  Camp  in  Yorkshire,  of 
which  the  soldiers  are  justly  proud,  that  would  certainly  not  dis¬ 
grace  Shaftesbury  Ayenue.  It  was  opened  by  H.E.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  in  June,  1918,  and  represents  the  high-water  mark 
of  this  war-time  enterprise.  It  w^as  the  last  completely  new 
theatre  built  by  the  Board  prior  to  the  Armistice.  It  is  made  of 
concrete.  In  addition  to  a  large  modem  stage,  it  has  a  crush 
hall,  an  officers’  foyer,  separate  buffets  for  officers,  cadets, 
N.C.O.’s  and  men.  It  is  centrally  heated,  has  its  ow’n  stage 
workshops,  and,  in  short,  is  a  complete  model  of  its  kind.  The 
prices  of  admission  to  military  theatres  are  the  same  throughout 
the  country,  and  w^ere  originally  fixed  by  the  War  Office  with  the 
intention  that  a  soldier  should  always  be  able  to  obtain  admission 
for  3d.  The  highest  price  is  28.  6d.,  and  for  this  an  officer  can 
reserve  his  front  “stall”  in  advance.  The  scheme  of  decoration 
is  the  same  everyw’here,  and  consists  of  red  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  furnishing  with  simple  black  and  white  fret  patterns,  and 
silver-grey  tableaux  curtains.  Each  theatre  has  its  own  invalided 
officer  or  civilian  manager  in  charge  who  looks  after  the  discipline 
and  cleanliness  of  the  place,  and  receives  his  professional  in- 
stmctions  from  Headquarters  in  London.  Each  manager  acts  in 
liaison  with  a  Garrison  Theatre  Committee  of  officers  and  men 
upon  all  matters  of  local  importance.  Most  camps  have  their  own 
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garrison  theatre  orchestras,  and  usually  they  play  very  well. 
Freed  from.lfhe  necessity  of  dividend  earning,  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  the  garrison  theatres  should  not  give  their  audiences 
the  very  best  possible  amusement  within  the  limits  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  afforded.  So  a  very  high  standard  of  entertainment  was 
decided  upon  at  the  outset,  and  from  this  standard  there  has 
been  no  departure.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  small  size  of  some  of 
the  buildings,  that  nevertheless  received  the  same  “attractions” 
in  their  turn  as  the  larger  theatres,  this  policy  has  proved  com¬ 
mercially  justifiable.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  all  the  theatres 
with  one  exception  were  paying  their  way,  many  of  them  had 
paid  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  capital  outlay,  and  a 
few  of  them  were  completely  paid  for.  It  cannot  be  said  in  this 
case  that  the  intervention  of  the  State  has  resulted  in  any 
additional  burden  on  the  public  purse.  The  military  tour — for  in 
the  end  it  became  a  complete  tour  around  which  it  was  possible 
to  spend  fifteen  weeks  without  repeating  a  visit  to  any  camp — 
was  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  better  class  of  touring  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  cheaper  companies  were  not  desired,  in  view  of 
the  standard  determined  upon.  Therefore  it  early  became  neces¬ 
sary’  to  recruit  special  companies  for  this  military  work.  These 
official  companies,  as  they  were  called,  set  the  pace  for  all  the 
rest,  a  pace  very  difficult  for  others  to  maintain,  seeing  that  at 
one  time  several  well-known  West-End  artists  not  fit  for  active 
service  were  permitted  to  take  up  this  form  of  war  service,  one 
for  w'hich  they  were  specially  suited. 

The  leading  authors  and  managers  have  generally  been  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  the  military  theatres.  So  that  the  soldiers  have 
been  able  to  see  quite  excellent  performances  of  up-to-date  plays 
during  the  period  of  their  run  in  London.  At  the  time  of  the 
Armistice  there  were  ten  of  these  official  companies  in  existence. 
A  civilian  permitted  to  inspect  the  work  on  Salisbury  Plain 
about  this  time  might  have  imagined  himself  enjoying  a  round 
of  amusements  in  the  Metroixilis,  except  that  he  would  certainly 
have  had  to  forgo  his  dinner  if  he  wished  to  see  something  of 
everything,  and  moreover  he  might  have  had  to  suffer  some  dis¬ 
comfort  in  a  Ford  car  from  the  icy  blasts  of  the  Plain  as  he  drove 
from  place  to  place.  .  .  .  He  begins,  let  us  say,  at  Tidworth.  Surely 
he  must  be  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  for  here  is  The  Maid  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains.  What  an  excellent  Baldasarre  that  fellow  makes !  He  pro¬ 
tests  against  being  hurried  away  before  the  first  act  is  over.  But 
the  icy  wind  outside  reminds  him  that  he  is  not  in  Leicester  Square 
after  all.  Twenty  minutes’  battle  with  the  wind  and  rain,  such 
as  only  Salisbury  Plain  can  provide,  across  deserted  roads ;  and 
then  lights  and  warmtji  and  chatter  once  more.  This  theatre 
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seems  even  cosier  than  the  last ;  there  is  a  pleasant  smell  of 
coffee,  the  lights  have  rose-coloured  shades  to  them.  Here  is 
the  wireless  cabin  in  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas ;  it  is  just  like  the 
Haymarket  scene,  only  much  smaller.  The  men  follow  the 
exciting  passages  with  absorbing  interest.  The  visitor’s  heart 
sinks  as  the  act  draws  to  its  close.  That  dreadful  wind !  Mtle- 
dictions  upon  Henry  D.'  Ford  and  all  his  works.  But  guides  are 
invariably  soulless  creatures.  The  visitor  stifles  his  objections 
and  tries  to  stop  his  teeth  chattering.  Outside  the  guide  explains 
'  that  soldiers  ought  to  be  given  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  classics.  But  the  visitor’s  thoughts  are 
numbed  in  contemplation  of  the  coming  twenty  minutesT  he 
scarcely  comprehends  the  remark.  However,  five  minutes’  quick 
drive,  and  the  car  with  a  violent  lurch  comes  to  a  stop  outside 
the  garrison  cinema  in  the  same  camp.  It  might  be  the  same 
building  as  the  one  just  left  except  that  a  screen  takes  the  place 
of  the  stage.  Here  is  Charlie  Chaplin  enlisted  as  an  American 
“Sammy.”  Here,  too,  is  Mary  Pickford ;  and,  most  cheering 
sight  of  all,  rows  upon  row's  of  chattering,  perspiring  Tommies. 
Once  more  the  cold  and  the  wind.  At  the  next  halt  the  visitor’s 
astonishment  is  so  complete  that  he  forgets  his  discomfort 
immediately.  He  gathers  the  significance  of  his  guide’s  remarks 
about  the  classics.  Sir  Frank  and  Lady  Benson  are  acting 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Wonderful  how'  it  “goes,”  as  the 
theatrical  people  say.  At  one  of  the  most  desolate  camps  in 
Fingland  a  packed  house  is  watching  a  Shakespearean  perform¬ 
ance.  of  the  first  class !  In  a  very  few'  minutes  the  inexorable 
guide  murmurs  something  about  a  performance  of  The  Tide 
twenty  miles  further  on.  This  is  too  much.  Eeally,  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  will  have  to  wait.  With  a  slow  smile  the  guide — fiend 
incarnate ! — offers  the  alternative  of  the  last  act  of  Faust  by  a 
real  grand  opera  company  some  fifteen  miles  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  or  supper  at  one  of  the  official  hostels  w'here  the  artists  live. 
The  moral  collapse  of  the  visitor  is  complete.  Besides,  that  frag¬ 
rant  smell  of  coffee  at  Bulford  still  lingers  in  his  nostrils  ;  can 
Salisbury  Plain  hold  anything  more  attractive  than  .  .  .  The 
car  begins  its  homeward  journey. 

This  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
The  theatres  are  there  for  those  who  can  get  permission  to  see 
them ;  and  statistics  are  available  showing  the  ratio  of  attend¬ 
ances  to  the  total  numbers  in  garrison  at  the  various  times,  and 
the  types  of  plays  which  are  most  popular.  At  the  time  under 
review  a  total  of  one  hundred  thousand  officers  and  men  were 
paying  each  week  for  admission  into  twenty-two  garrison  theatres 
and  cinemas.  Some  dozens  of  plays  of  all  kinds  had  been  produced 
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before  audiences  nuinberijig  in  the  gross  many  millions  of  men. 
But  these  figures  are  only  of  relative  importance.  They  are 
quoted,  and  details  of  the  methods  of  organisation  are  given,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  great  scope  of  the  enterprise. 
These  co-operative  theatres,  in  which  the  soldiers  are  the  share¬ 
holders  and  sole  beneficiaries,  were  built  or  reconstructed  together 
with  the  hostels  to  accommodate  the  artistes,  the  companies 
formed,  and  a  very  large  number  of  plays  produced  within  a 
period  of  two  years.  The  significance  of  this  should  not  be  lost 
upon  those  w’ho  have  so  long  advocated  some  form  of  State  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Drama.  At  a  time  of  great  national  emergency 
“recognition  ”  has  arrived ;  in  an  elementary  form,  it  is  true,  but 
still,  it  is  there.  Just  as  the  originating  theatre  at  Oswestry 
might  be  likened  to  the  municipal  theatre  in  embryo,  so  the 
whole  scheme,  of  w'Jiich  Osw'estry  is  the  parent,  indicates 
triumphantly  the  future  of  a  Theatre  officially  recognised  and 
made  truly  national. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  w'ould  have  happened  had  these 
theatres  been  allowed  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  private  syndicate. 
Cheap  methods,  cheap  plays,  low  standards,  would  have  been  the 
results ;  and  a  discrediting  of  everything  theatrical  in  the  official 
mind.  It  must  inevitably  be  so,  because  the  impulse  of  personal 
gain  is  so  strong.  But  recognition  has  brought  an  immediate 
raising  of  the  standard  of  competition,  and  it  has  taught  men 
to  love  the  theatre.  On  frequent  occasions  the  waiter  has  ques¬ 
tioned  men  leaving  the  theatres  to  find  that  they  had  never 
before  in  their  lives  seen  plays  acted  until  they  went  to  the 
soldiers’  theatres;  often  the  music  halls,  and  always  the  cinema, 
they  knew ;  but  not  the  theatre.  Into  this  virgin  soil  has  been 
planted  the  seed  of  a  taste  for  decent  plays.  So  “recognition” 
has  made  new  audiences  for  the  theatre.  And  in  those  towns 
which  had  the  misfortune  to  be  jvithin  a  six-mile  radius  of  big 
camps — there  were,  unfortunately,  not  many — many  surprising 
changes  were  wrought.  Nasty  variety  turns  gave  place  to  better, 
or  disappeared  in  favour  of  plays.  The  small  traffickers  in  the 
theatre  gnashed  their  teeth  wnth  rage  and  devoted  more  care  to 
their  business.  On  several  occasions  the  official  organisation  has 
been  “hoist  with  its  own  petard  ”  wffien  it  has  been  in  a  temporary 
difficulty  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  entertainment  in  the 
ever-growing  family  of  theatres.  The  immediate  drop  in  business 
following  upon  any  temporary  fall  in  the  standard  w'ould  surprise 
most  theatrical  managers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  in  this  scheme  the  cinema  has  had  for  the  first  time  to 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  theatre,  as  regards  prices 
of  admission  and  the  general  comfort  of  the  audience;  and  the 
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spoken  play  has  won  handsomely  every  time,  even  with  the  most 
ignorant  men.  Any  reversion  now  of  a  theatre  to  a  cinema  (m 
cases  where  the  numbers  of  men  in  camp  are  very  small,  for 
instance)  is  always  most  strenuously  opposed ;  the  opposition  is 
often  most  vigorous  from  those  senior  officers  who  were  formerly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  an  official  theatre  in  their  midst.  By  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  capital,  by  lending  all  the  weight  of  its 
official  support  and  financial  stability  to  steady  the  ship  in  the 
early  days  of  the  voyage  and  thus  preventing  the  shaping  of  a 
devious  course  which  once  embarked  upon  in  a  theatrical  enter¬ 
prise  always  involves  the  original  policy  in  shipwreck,  by  enabling 
high  standards  to  be  set,  by  removing  the  onus  of  dividend-earning 
and  the  self-asphyxiating  grasp  of  trusts,  by  reason  of  all  these 
things,  official  recognition  has  made  this  enterprise  possible. 
Similar  but  wider  action  by  the  State  would  raise  the  civil  theatre 
to  a  position  of  real  importance  in  daily  life. 

Regard  the  present  chaos  of  the  London  stage ;  it  is  suffering 
from  every  conceivable  abuse  that  artistic  enterprise  could  be 
asked  to  endure.  No  one  could  say  after  scrutinising  its  affairs 
that  there  was  any  appreciation  of  civic  importance  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  control  matters.  Who  would  expect  it,  seeing  that 
the  magnates  acknowledge  only  the  power  of  the  purse?  Critics 
can  no  longer  cope  with  the  flood  tide  of  commercial  prosperity 
which  has  set  in  as  a  direct  sequel  to  the  anxiety  and  suffering 
the  people  have  so  recently  undergone.  Do  managers  see  that  to 
disappoint  these  great  new  audiences  that  are  flocking  into  the 
theatres  will  be  to  deal  a  death-blow  at  the  renaissance  of  the 
stage?  There  seems  to  be  no  one  to  direct  a  purpose,  to  raise  a 
banner.  Tradition  is  gone,  the  self-respecting  standard  set  by 
the  actor-knights  is  gone ;  love  of  good  craftsmanship  is  only 
tolerated  here  and  there  in  individuals.  The  one  cry  to  be  heard 
is  “  Make  money  while  you  can  ” ;  the  rest  is  incoherence.  The 
principle  of  the  multiple  shop,  one  line  of  goods  well  advertised 
and  packed  always  in  the  same  wrapper,  fewer  and  fewer  com¬ 
peting  “firms,”  the  steady  growth  of  a  bogey  called  “the  pool" 
— a  sort  of  mysterious  sink  of  iniquity,  one  supposes — more  and 
more  unscrupulous  methods,  and,  be  it  noted,  fewer  and  fewer 
plays  and  fewer  and  fewer  really  first-class  artists  of  the  younger 
generation :  these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  London  stage 
to-day.  And  the  ubiquitous  multiple  shopkeepers  'scour  other 
continents  for  new  dramatists  to  take  the  place  of  those  they  have 
starved  out  of  the  home  country. 

In  (K)ndemning  things  as  they  are  it  is  necessary  to  use  caution 
and  modesty  in  suggesting  what  should  be.  It  is  so  very  easy 
to  speak  of  national  and  municipal  theatres  and  of  their  advan- 
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tages.  Unfortunately,  it  ie  also  very  easy  to  gloss  over  the  weak 
spots  in  the  argument  for  their  adoption.  The  theatre  is  a 
human  institution — a  very  vital  human  institution.  It  cannot  be 
likened  to  a  museum,  a  collection  of  dead  things,  of  objects  of 
peculiar  interest.  It  must  keep  pace  with  the  thoughts  and 
strivings  of  men.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  for  an  art  gallery 
to  slip  behind  the  artistic  progress  of  the  citizens  whom  it 
should  serve.  How  easy,  then,  for  a  theatre,  freed'  from  the 
care  of  obtaining  always  large  audiences,  to  become  mentally 
lazy,  to  become  a  sort  of  Hoyal  Academy  of  the  stage,  or,  at  the 
other  extreme,  the  exponent  of  unusual  or  “cranky”  views  of 
life !  Whilst  a  careful  student  of  the  question  must  admit 
immediately  the  necessity  of  freeing  the  theatre  from  the  present 
vicious  struggle  for  existence,  he  must  also  see  the  necessity  for 
retaining  in  the  theatre  some  of  that  life-principle  which  is  the 
essence  of  individualism  and  in  the  industrial  world  is  supplied 
by  competition.  Moreover,  the  student  has  also  to  consider  how' 
best  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  the  artist.  A  butcher  may  make 
a  very  worthy  citizen,  he  may  be  well  w’orth  his  place  on  the 
city  council,  he  may  even  secure  the  passing  of  a  bye-law  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  lairages ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
of  necessity  from  these  things  that  he  is  also  a  judge  of  a  good 
play.  At  the  same  time,  hard-headed  citizens  should  not  be 
expected  to  hand  over  large  sums  of  civic  money  to  artists  to 
provide  whatever  entertainment  pleases  their  professional  fancy. 
Are  these  difficulties  insurmountable?  We  are  a  practical  nation. 
Might  it  not  be  possible  to  admit  this  vital  principle  of  public 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  theatre  by  subsidising  certain 
theatres  for  specific  performances?  Might  not  the  citizens  vote 
encouragement  for  their  own  theatres?  Might  not  the  .theatres 
compete  with  each  other  for  the  honour  which  such  national  and 
civic  recognition  would  involve !  These  are  large  questions  which 
need  careful  consideration  by  all  those  w'ho  have  been  sufficiently 
interested  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  subject  to 
enable  them  to  judge.  At  all  events,  the  principle  of  recognition 
of  the.  value  of  the  play  has  been  admitted  in  so  far  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  theatres  are  concerned ;  and  the  results  of  this  first  official 
scheme  may  fairly  claim  to  have  dispelled  the  illusion  that  similar 
demands  on  behalf  of  the  civil  theatre  are  only  put  forward  to 
conceal  a  lack  of  business  ability  or  to  propagate  distorted  views 
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Last  month  I  pointed  out  that,  even  without  strikes  and  “labour 
unrest,”  there  was  little  hope  of  maintaining  our  output  of  coal 
at  its  old  pre-war  level.  I  suggested  that  British  coal-mining 
was  a  stationary,  or  declining,  industry  which  had  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  seen  its  best  days,  and  was  unlikely  to  regain  its  former 
superiority  in  the  face  of  an  ever-growing  volume  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Since  I  last  WTote  the  Yorkshire  miners  ceased  to 
produce  any  coal  at  all,  the  Scottish  miners  produced  only  four- 
fifths  of  the  normal  quantity,  and  those  of  the  North  Midlands 
only  half.  The  week  ending  July  26th  showed  a  decrease  of 
over  two  millioii  and  a  quarter  tons  compared  with  the  week 
ending  June  28th.  The  most  interesting  point  about  these  figures 
is  that  the  deficit  was  not  entirely  caused  by  the  strike,  and  was 
not  limited  to  the  areas  where  the  men  were  “out.”  The  miners 
of  the  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales  coalfields  were 
not  striking.  Nevertheless,  in  those  districts  there  was  also  a 
fall  in  the  output  amounting  to  26‘6  per  cent.  In  Durham  the 
decrease  was  34‘1  per  cent.,  in  the  South  Midlands  21’6.  That 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  reduction  in  w’orking  hours  and  the 
statutory  seven-hour  day.  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Coal  Commission  hoped  that  the  colliers,  by 
putting  more  energy  into  their  task,  would  extract  as  much  coal 
in  seven  hours  as  they  used  to  do  in  eight  hours.  The  July  statis¬ 
tics  are  the  answer  to  this  illusory  suggestion.  The  miners  have 
got  a  shorter  day  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  higher  wages;  the 
nation  w'ill  pay  more  for  its  coal,  and  get  less  of  that  indispensable 
commodity.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected. 


Before  the  war  our  coal  production  was  rising  towards  three 
hundred  million  tons  per  annum.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  it 
was  still  at  the  rate  of  tw’o  hundred  and  forty  millions.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  be  content  with  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  millions.  But  we  are  well  below  that  figure  now,  and 
are  very  unlikely  this  year  to  produce  the  two  hundred  and  ten 
million  tons  required  for  home  consumption  and  ships’  bunkers. 
.We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  can  draw  from  the  mines  the  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  million  tons  needed  for  home  rationing,  leaving 
nothing  for  export  and  bunkering  purposes.  Our  foreign  exporta¬ 
tion  must  disappear  altogether,  unless  we  choose  to  keep  it  up 
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artificially  by  means  of  heavy  bounties,  replacing  the  quantity 
deducted  from  our  indispensable  internal  resferves  by  importing 
from  abroad.  So  we  are  rather  rapidly  approaching  the  period 
when  we  shall  be  feeding  our  engine-room  furnaces  and  filling 
our  domestic  grates  with  coal  brought  across  the  seas  from 
foreign  lands. 

The  situation  was  foreseen  by  that  great  economist  and  student 
of  social  and  industrial  realities,  the  late  Professor  Stanley  Jevons. 
Fifty-four  years  ago  Jev6ns  published  his  book  The  Coal  Ques¬ 
tion:  An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Progress  of  the  'Nation  and  the 
probable  Exhaustion  of  our  Coal-mines ,  a  volume  which  I  have 
just  re-read  with  extreme  interest. 

Looking  about  him  in  1865  Jevons  warned  his  countrymen  (who 
entirely  ignored  his  admonitions)  that  their  industrial  supremacy, 
so  far  as  it  was  based  pn  cheap  and  abundant  coal,  could  not  last 
for  ever.  He  waved  aside  the  calculations  of  the  geologists,  who 
estimated  that  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  carbonised 
fuel  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  Britain,  enough,  as  they  thought, 
to  last  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years.  These  estimates,  even 
if  correct,  which  Jevons  was  inclined  to  doubt,  were  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  The  point  was  not  how  much  coal  lay  under 
Britain,  but  how  much  there  was  which  it  would  pay  to  extract. 
Of  that,  he  insisted,  the  quantity  was  comparatively  limited.  The 
time  would  come,  and  come  rather  soon,  when  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  pursue  thin  veins  of  British  coal  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  when  richer  and  more  easily-worked  seams 
were  available  in  other  countries,  and  when  steamship  and  rail¬ 
way  development  had  cheapened  and  quickened  transport  by  sea 
and  land. 


In  a  very  skilful  analysis  Jevons  showed  how  intimately  the 
industrial  growth  of  Britain  had  been  associated  with  the  coal 
supply.  Coal  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  great  edifice ; 
without  coal  Britain  could  never  have  passed  all  the  other  nations 
in  the  race.  Englishmen  had  a  tendency — it  was  more  marked 
in  1865  than  at  present — to  attribute  their  immense  industrial 
and  mercantile  success  to  some  inherent  aptitudes  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  Jevons  disputed  this  assumption.  The  English  were 
always  a  capable,  energetic,  tenacious  people,  good  seamen, 
adventurous  oversea  traders,  and  steady-going,  if  not  scientific, 
farmers  and  stock-raisers.  But  till  the  beginning  of  the  great  coal 
and  iron  era  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  they  never  showed 
any  special  industrial  ability.  A  sagacious  observer,  comparing 
the  England  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
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with  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  would  scarcely  have 
predicted  that  this  island  would  become  the  workshop  and  mart 
of  the  world.  It  must  have  seemed  unlikely ;  for  the  Englishman 
was  not  gifted  above  others  by  Nature  with  the  qualities  of  the 
craftsman.  He  was  heavy-handed,  rather  clumsy,  sound  in  his 
work,  but  slow,  and  without  the  versatility,  the  dexterity,  and 
the  manipulative  skill  of  the  Continental  artisan ;  nor  did  he 
evince  any  natural  turn  for  commerce,  business  organisation,  and 
finance. 

In  all  these  activities  Britain  long  lagged  far  behind  her  rivals. 
Jevons  shows  how  largely  our  industries,  at  the  outset,  were 
indebted  to  foreign  initiative  and  enterprise.  The  ships  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  brought  the  indispensable  spices  of  the  East  to  British 
lK)rts;  Lombard  merchants  settled  in  London  and  financed 
banking  and  business ;  the  agents  of  the  German  Hansa  w'ere  in 
all  the  English  towms  buying  raw  materials  and  selling  imported 
wares ;  Flemish  traders  carried  off  our  wool  to  be  worked  up  in 
the  busy  looms  of  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  Courtrai.  Most  of  the 
earlier  manufacturing  arts  and  industries  were  introduced  or 
established  by  foreigners.  Our  first  cloth-workers,  silk-weavers, 
and  lace-makers  were  French  and  Flemish  refugees.  Two  Dutch¬ 
men  began  the  manufacture  of-  pottery ;  a  German  erected  at 
Hartford  the  first  English  paper-mill;  Germans  and  Dutchmen 
taught  us  dyeing  and  bleaching ;  surveyors  and  contractors  came 
from  Holland  to  drain  our  fenlands  and  build  embankments  and 
w  indmills  T  French  engineers  introduced  iron  castings  into  the 
Sussex  forges.  France,  Flanders,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Ehineland 
gave  us  the  finer  textiles  and  manufactured  metals  which  we 
hardly  attempted  to  produce  ourselves  until  the  great  industrial 
era  came  uix)n  us  with  a  rush  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

It  was  coal  that  gave  the  impetus,  coal  in  proximity  to  the 
beds  of  iron  ore,  and  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  sea. 
Jevons  endeavours  to  show  that  most  of  our  native  mechanical 
inventions  were  closely  associated  with  the  mining  of  coal.  The 
steam  engine  was,  for  one.  It  was  first  used  as  a  pump ;  the  wet 
mines  of  the  North  required  much  pumping,  and  the  steam-pump 
was  extensively  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  became  familiar 
to  Watt  and  others,  who  saw  that  with  certain  adaptations  and 
modifications  it  could  be  applied  to  almost  any  purpose  for  which 
power  was  wanted,  always  provided  that  a  cheap  agency  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  power  was  available.  The  railway  began,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  mines,  by  the  laying  of  rails  of  wood  or  metal  on 
the  rough  roads  and  lanes,  so  that  the  coal-trucks  could  be  more 
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easily  rolled  down  from  the  pit-head  to  the  ships.  Then  George 
Stephenson  put  the  steam-pump  upon  the  tramcar,  and  the  loco¬ 
motive  engine  came  into  being.  They  were  men  of  genius,  those 
English  mechanics  and  operatives,  who  invented  and  perfected 
the  reciprocating  engine,  the  locomotive,  the  smelting-furnace, 
the  weaving  and  spinning  machines,  the  iron  steamship,  the 
rolling-mill,  the  steam-hammer.  But  all  these  things  rose,  says 
I  Jevons,  out  of  coal.  It  was  coal  that  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of 
our  inventors,  and  gave  a  purpose  to  their  work.  And  when  all 
the  world  w  anted  engines-  worked  by  steam,  and  iron  made  in 
blast  furnaces  fired  by  coal,  all  the  world  came  to  Britain  for  the 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  And  Britain  could  send 
her  abundant  stores  cheaply  by  the  open  road  of  the  sea ;  for  her 
ships  could  go  out  laden  with  coal,  and  so  make  a  profit  on  both 
the  outward  and  the  return  voyage.  Coal  gave*  us  the  low  freights 
which  led  to  our  supremacy  in  shipping  and  in  ship-building. 

We  were  almost  at  the  zenith  of  our  productive  power  in  1865, 
without  a  really  serious  competitor  in  textiles,  metals,  machinery, 
and  ships.  But  even  then  Jevons  saw  the  change  coming.  He 
knew  that  as  population  filled  up  the  new  countries,  and  better 
transport  strung  together  the  older  areas,  this  little  island  group 
must  lose  its  monopoly.  The  world  held  ore  reserves  compared  to 
which  our  own  were  insignificant ;  it  had  undeveloped  coalfields 
many  times  larger  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain ;  it  had  water¬ 
power  and  navigable  rivers  and  natural  harbours  in  profusion ;  it 
had  labourers  with  as  stout  backs  as  our  own,  and  no  lack  of 
directing  and  organising  brains.  It  has,  in  fact,  much  more  of  all 
these  than  Jevons  knew  in  1865.  He  had  little  idea  of  the 
immense  potentialities  of  China  and  Russia,  or  of  the  mineral 
possibilities  of  Africa,  India,  and  Australasia.  Germany  was  still 
in  the  infancy  of  her  industrial  development,  and  Jevons  regarded 
her  as  a  less  formidable  competitor  than  France  or  Belgium.  But 
he  foresaw  the  grow’th  of  the  United  States,  and  anticipated  that 
the  coal  production  of  the  Appalachian  fields,  and  those  of  the 
Mississippi,  must  ultimately  become  enormous.  “If  the 
Americans,”  added  Jevons,  “have  obstacles  to  overcome  they  have 
advantages  in  cheap  and  good  mineral  fuel  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  anthracite  of  Mauch  Chunk,  or  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  of  Ohio,  is  got  almost  for  the  mere  price  of  quarrying, 
as  coal  used  to  be  got-in  Staffordshire,  and  it  is  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  there,  as  it  did  here,  of  a  great  iron-working  industry.  Pitts¬ 
burg  is  the  American  Sheffield  and  Wolverhampton.  The  steel, 
as  well  as  the  iron,  manufacture  has  made  a  secure  lodgment  there, 
I  and  its  development  is  only  a  question  of  time.”  The  time  was 
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shorter  than  Jevoiis  expected,  but  already  in  1865  he  predicted  the 
marvellous  future  of  Pittsburg,  and  even  then  thought  it  “impos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  future  seat  of  the 
iron  trade.”  It  would  take  America  some  time  to  accumulate  the 
necessary  capital,  and  acquire  the  requisite  labour  force,  and  so  to 
have  enough  hands  to  spare  from  agriculture  to  exploit  to  the  full 
the  mineral  riches  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle  States.  But 
when  these  essential  conditions  w^ere  fulfilled,  then,  said  Jevons, 
those  districts  of  North  America  will  become  the  seats  of  the 
greatest  industries.  “  When  the  exj^ense  of  working  British  coal¬ 
mines  leaves  no  remuneration  to  the  capital  and  labour  employed, 
when  brought  into  competition  with  the  mines  of  other  countries, 
then  will  they  be  as  effectually  lost  to  Britain  for  purposes  of 
ascendency,  and  their  produce  as  exports,  as  if  no  longer  in 
physical  existence ;  and  her  superiority  in  the  mechanical  arts  and 
manufactures,  ceteris  paribus,  it  may  well  be  feared,  will  be 
superseded.” 


This  looks  gloomy  enough — ceteris  paribus  ;  but  one  is  inclined 
to  repeat  a  blunt  phrase  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  :  “  Ceteris  paribus 
be  damned.”  It  must  be  our  business  to  see  that  “other  things” 
are  not  equal.  We  shall  have  to  adapt  our  industry  to  the  new 
conditions,  as  we  have  done  before.  At  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history  we  lost  our  iron  manufacture  because  of  the  exhaustion 
of  our  fuel  supplies,  and’w^e  got  it  back  again.  When  the  ore 
was  smelted  with  charcoal  there  was  a  prosperous  metal  industry 
carried  on  in  the  districts  of  England  where  oak  timber  abounded, 
particularly  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  the 
Cleveland  Hills.  Only  an  old  “hammer-pond,”  here  and  there, 
hidden  among  the  leafy  glades,  reminds  us  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Sussex  woods  w'ere  being  eaten  up  to  feed  the  140 
furnaces  scattered  over  the  country.  But  as  the  forests  were 
thinned  out  charcoal  became  too  dear,  the  w'ood  furnaces  and 
hammer-mills  were  abandoned,  and  the  iron  trade  quitted  Eng¬ 
land,  migrating  for  a  short  time  (it  is  a  curious  and  generally 
forgotten  fact)  to  Ireland,  w'here  timber  was  more  abundant  than 
in  the  sister-kingdom.  Then  in  1706  Abraham  Darby  learnt  (in 
Holland)  how  to  smelt  the  ore  with  coke  made  from  pit-coal,  the 
Coalbrookdale  blast  furnaces  were  set  up,  charcoal  fell  out  of  use, 
and  presently  England  and  Scotland  were  producing  almost  as 
much  pig-iron  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Other  countries 
caught  and  passed  us;  but  we  were,  and  are,  still  great  producers, 
though  our  iron  deposits  are  partly  exhausted  and  we  have  to 
depend  largely  upon  imported  ore.  With  cheap  and  efficient 
labour,  energy,  skill,  and  organising  ability,  a  people  can  live 
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and  be  prosperous,  even  without  extensive  natural  resources. 
Witness  the  case  of  nations  like  Holland,  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  which  counteract  the  grudging  bounty  of  Nature 
bv  toil,  thrift,  and  forethought. 

The  moral,  of  course,  is  that  which  everybody  is  preaching  and 
nobody,  it  would  seem,  is  practising.  We  must  lessen  our 
expenditure  and  increase  our  production.  We  are  importing 
about  eight  hundred  millions  per  annum  more  than  we  exix)rt. 
It  does  not  need  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  assure  us  that 
this  is  the  road  to  national  bankruptcy.  We  read  his  remarks, 
and  those  of  the  Prime  Minister,  enforced  by  impressively  doleful 
comments  in  the  news]^apers,  and  go  on  gaily  with  the  most 
exuberant  holiday  season  on  record.  The  writing  is  on  the  wall, 
but  Belshazzar  and  his  lords  have  made  a  great  feast,  and  are  not 
apparently  disposed  to  turn  from  their  revels  because  of  these 
messages  of  doom.  I  suppose  that  “national  bankruptcy” 
appears  a  vague,  political,  indefinite  thing  to  the  holiday-maker, 
as  he  paces  his  golf-course  or  suns  himself  by  the  sea-shore.  It 
does  not  occur  to  him  that  the  phrase  may  translate  itself  into 
want,  scarcity,  sheer  famine,  for  him  and  his  family ;  that  it  may 
mean  an  inadequate  allowance  of  loaves  at  the  baker’s,  very  little 
meat  at  the  butcher’s  shop,  and  prides  for  other  things  such  as 
they  are  paying  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow ;  with  trade  stagnant, 
nnemployment  rampant,  and  taxes  mounting  to  an  appalling 
level.  National  bankruptcy  would  involve  the  direst  individual 
poverty.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  individual  to  grasp  that 
truth,  while  he  is  still  bathing  in  the  flood  of  borrowed  money 
on  which  the  nation  has  been  living  for  the  past  five  years.  A 
"ood  deal  of  the  six,  seven,  or  eight  millions  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  daily  during  the  war  (it  is  still  spending  four  and  a 
half  millions)  continues  to  “fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.” 
Rut  “Bradburys”  are  not  loaves  and  fishes.  We  can  only  get 
these  and  other  desirable  objects  of  consumption  either  by  pro¬ 
ducing  them  ourselves,  or  by  producing  other  things  which  other 
people  will  take  in  exchange  for  them.  And  at  present  that  is 
precisely  what  xv'e  are  not  doing. 


Formerly  we  paid  for  our  excess  of  imports  in  five  ways  : 
first,  by  the  export  of  coal ;  secondly,  by  the  profits  of  our  carry¬ 
ing  trade ;  thirdly,  by  the  interest  on  investments  held  abroad : 
fourthly,  by  the  profits  on  exchange,  banking,  and  financial  busi¬ 
ness;  fifthly,  by  the  ex|x)rt  of  manufactured  articles.  We  have 
lost,  in  part  or  whole,  the  first  four  of  these  resources.  Of  coal 
for  export  we  shall  soon  have  little  or  none.  With  its  disappear- 
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ance  the  British  tramp  steamer  will  lose  its  constant  and  regular 
outward  freight,  our  carrying  trade  will  decline,  and  much  of 
*  the  “invisible  profit”  it  earned  must  be  struck  off  our  national 
balance-sheet.  We  have  parted  wdth  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign 
investments  and  no  longer  receive  as  interest  on  them  the  same 
annual  tribute  of  goods  from  abroad..  New  York  is  superseding 
London  as  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  and  we  cannot  make 
the  old  profits  on  foreign  banking,  bill-broking,  and  exchange. 
There  remains  the  fifth  expedient,  that  of  turning  out  vast 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  for  export,  and  buying  with 
them  the  food  and  raw  materials  we  need.  By  that  method  we 
shall  in  the  end  find  salvation,  combined  with  the  other  method 
of  extending  our  agriculture  so  as  to  become  less  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  But  to  reach  this  consummation  we 
shall  have  to  work  hard  and  work  cheaply,  as  Englishmen  once 
did.  Since  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
are  now  chiefly  intent  on  high  earnings  and  short  hours,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  they  will  learn  the  requisite  lesson  without  passing 
through  a  preliminary  period  of  privation  and  distress.  The 
process  may  be  accompanied  by  dangerous  civil  disorders.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  half  a  million  colliers  wdll  consent  to 
go  out  of  employment,  and  that  another  half  million  will  submit 
to  a  substantial  reduction  of  their  wages  and  an  increase  of  their 
hours,  without  a  protest  which  may  take  the  form  of  physical 
violence.  So  it  may  be  with  certain  other  privileged  and 
organised  trades  and  crafts,  whose  members  must  inevitably 
suffer  before  the  process  of  change  and  adaptation  is  completed. 
For  that  w’e  should  be  prepared.  Revolutions,  whether  economic 
or  political,  are  not  made  with  rose-water ;  and  it  is  an  economic 
revolution  which  is  beginning  in  Britain. 


Meanwhile  the  immediate  problem  before  Britain  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  is  to  contrive  to  live  and  eat  during  the  next  twelve  | 
months.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  has  just  compiled  a  Memorandum,  | 
issued  by  the  MinistVy  of  Labour,  in  which  it  is  very  plainly  ! 
stated  that  we  are  in  considerable  danger  of  failing  to  do  those  j 
essential  things.  At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Hcxiver  tells  us  ! 
that  Europe  is  not  producing  enough  to  support  itself  or  to  pay 
for  what  it  requires  from  without  : —  s 

“  A  rough  estimate  would  indicate  that  the  population  of  Europe  is,  at 
least,  100,000,000  greater  than  can  be  supported  without  imports,  and  must 
live  by  the  production  and  distribution  of  exports.  Generally,  m  production 
Europe  is  not  only  far  below'  even  the  level  of  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  Ar^nistice,  but  far  below'  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health  without  an 
unparalleled  rate  of  import.” 
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America,  North  and  South,  has  a  good  surplus,  and  could  provide 
118  with  a  large  part  of  what  we  w’ant.  But  it  would  have  to 
supply  us  on  credit,  or  gratuitously,  unless  we  can  furnish  equi¬ 
valent  goods  or  services.  The  European  Family  of  Nations,  our¬ 
selves  included,  w'ould  be  a  family  living  on  charity,  or  going 
every  year  deeper  into  debt.  The  latter  process  must  mean  the 
economic  slavery  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  to  the  Western, 
which  ultimately  would  lead  to  further  w’ars.  So  we  come  back 
again  to  the  inexorable  moral.  There  is  no  safety  but  in  cur¬ 
tailing  expenditure,  public  and  private,  and  increasing  production, 
especially  the  production  of  necessaries.  Much  as  we  all  dislike 
superfluous  Government  control  I  see  nothing  for  it,  in  our  own 
case,  but  a  renewed  “drastic”  supervision  of  consumption,  and 
strong  measures — stronger  measures  than  we  took  during  the 
war — to  repress  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  luxuries, 
and  to  stimulate  the  trade  in  essentials.  A  country  which  may 
soon  go  short  of  food  and  fuel  cannot  afford  to  spend  too  much 
money  and  energy  on  furs  and  jewelry  and  champagne. 


The  sordid  and  murderous  tyranny  which  is  called  Soviet 
government  in  Russia  has  not  prevented  some  Western  observers 
from  pointing  out  that  there  is  “something  in  ”  the  Soviet  system, 
or  in  the  idea  which  underlies  it.  So  there  is ;  and  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wwth  considering,  even  by  those  who  think  that  Lenin 
and  his  associates  are  simply  hostes  humani  genetis,  wild  beasts 
who  are  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  society.  Ijenin  himself  seems 
to  be  a  callous  and  frigid  “intellecfual,”  an  idealist  as  Robespierre 
was  idealist,  but  of  much  stronger  capacity  and  larger  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  than  the  “sea-green  Incorruptible”;  a  fanatic, 
personally  disinterested  (in  this  respect  very  unlike  some  of  his 
colleagues  and  coadjutors),  who  would  march  through  seas  of 
blood  and  continents  of  wreckage  to  prove  a  theory.  There  is 
no  more  dangerous  creature  than  your  de-humanised  and  uncom¬ 
promising  logician.  Lenin’s  aims  and  views  are  conveniently 
summarised  by  himself  in  a  pamphlet.  The  Soviets  at  Work, 
which  has  been  translated  and  published  by  the  Glasgow  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  ;  and  side  by  side  with  it  may  also  be  usefully  read 
the  account  of  The  Russian  Soviet  Constitution,  issued  in  this 
country,  at  the  price  of  threepence,  by  a  body  called  the  People’s 
Russian  Information  Bureau.  I  do  not  think  many  of  us  will 
be  allured  by  Lenin’s  definition  of  “Soviet  rule”  as  “nothing 
else  than  the  organised  form  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  ” ;  especially  since  w^e  know'  that  in  practice  this  dictator¬ 
ship  means  the  despotism  of  any  group  which  can  seize  power  at 
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I  he  centre  of  affairs,  and  maintain  itself  by  murder,  torture,  and 
outrage,  inflicted  through  hired  butchers.  Herr  Bela  Cohen 
alia^  Kun,  of  Budapest,  tried  that  system  in  Hungary,  and  mav 
possibly,  one  hopes,  pay  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds. 


But  the  “something”  behind  Sovietism,  which  may  remain 
after  its  rule  of  massacre  and  plunder  has  been  abolished,  is 
its  introduction  of  a  new  elective  principle,  or  rather  its  revival 
of  an  old  one.  It  proposes  that  popular  representation  in  the 
councils  of  government  (“soviet  ”  means  proj^erly  only  “council”) 
shall  be  based  on  classes  and  interests,  not  on  locality.  That  is 
how  parliaments  were  originally  constituted ;  they  were  the 
“Estates”  of  the  realm,  the  councils  or  general  assemblies  of 
the  various  orders  into  which  the  community  was  divided,  the 
baronage,  the  clergy,  the  landowning  gentry,  the  merchants,  the 
craftsmen  and  artisans  of  the  towns.  The  House  of  Lords,  as 
Major  Waldorf  Astor  has  recently  reminded  us,  is  still  in  that 
position ;  it  is  one,  or  rather  two,  of  the  Estates,  and  its  elective 
members,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers,  are  chosen 
not  by  local  constituencies,  but  by  the  whole  of  their  order 
wherever  resident.  The  House  of  Commons,  and  other  modern 
parliamentary  legislatures,  are  selected  entirely  by  the  local  or 
regional  vote,  on  the  assumption  that  men  living  in  the  same 
district  or  quarter  have  the  same  interests.  The  assumption  may 
have  been  justified  when  populations  were  scattered  and  mainly 
rural,  and  when  facilities  of  travel  and  communication  were  few. 
In  the  seventeenth  or  sixteenth  century  it  may  be  that  an 
English  parish  was  really  a  community,  as  an  Indian  village  is 
to-day,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants,  from  the  squire  to  the  poorest 
labourer,  were  linked  by  common  ties  and  interests. 


In  these  days,  at  any  rate  in  the  large  urban  areas,  this  assump¬ 
tion  no  longer  holds  good.  Social,  professional,  and  class  rela¬ 
tions  form  the  real  bond  between  individuals,  and  this  is  much 
closer  than  the  mere  incident  or  accident  of  geographical 
proximity.  A  stockbroker  Rving  in  Brighton  is  in  touch  and 
in  sympathy  with  other  stockbrokers  at  Wimbledon  and  Hamp¬ 
stead  not  with  the  lodging-house  keeper  or  the  greengrocer  in 
the  next  street.  If  all  the  stockbrokers  or  greengrocers  in  the 
country  could  combine  to  elect  their  own  member  or  group  of 
members  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  genuinely  represented 
in  Parlmment.  As  it  is,  each  of  them  is  only  a  unit  in  a  crowd 
of  twenty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  electors,  most  of  whom 
have  nothing  in  common  with  one  another,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  travel  from  the  same  railway  station,  and  draw  their  water 
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from  the  same  reservoiiB.  The  medical  profeBsion  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  country,  and  its  influence  ought  to  be  felt 
in  many  questions  of  legislation  and  government,  such  as  those 
connected  with  sanitation,  public  health,  and  education.  But  it 
is  unrepresented,  or  only  accidentally  represented,  in  Parliament, 
l)ecause  there  is  no  “  doctors’  vote  ”  anywhere  strong  enough  to 
carry  a  constituency.  Nothing  can  carry  a  constituency,  in  most 
cases,  but  the  Labour  vote  ;  and  the  Labour  vote  is  itself  only  arti¬ 
ficially  united  by  the  local  arrangement  and  the  party  divisions. 
.\n  engineer  may  join  with  a  bricklayer  to  elect  a  compositor  as 
the  representative  of  “Labour”;  whereas  he  ought  really , to  be 
able  to  join  with  other  engineers  (wherever  they  may  be  at  the 
moment)  to  elect  a  member  who  knows  something  about  engin¬ 
eering.  Class-consciousness  and  grade  sentiment  have  largely 
superseded  the  old  local  patriotism,  especially  in  the  towns, 
where  many  residents  are  mere  birds  of  passage.  We  are  no 
longer  rooted  to  the  soil ;  we  do  not  live  and  die  in  one  place ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  move  about  freely,  changing  our  abodes  as 
our  work,  our  fancy,  or  our  convenience  dictates.  Our  constitu¬ 
tional  machinery  may  have  to  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
these  facts  instead  of  being  chained  down  to  the  ancient  con¬ 
ception  of  regional  stability.  We  do  not  want,  and  shall  not 
get,  Soviet  government ;  but  a  Parliament  properly  representing 
the  “Estates  of  the  Kealm,”  in  their  orders,  classes,  occupations, 
and  interests,  instead  of  one  chosen  by  artificial  and  unintegrated 
local  electorates,  may  be  the  next  phase  in  our  constitutional 
evolution. 


"Soviet  government,”  as  practised  in  Eussia,  whatever  may  be 
its  other  qualities,  does  not  i>romote  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
citizen.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  did ;  for  the  essence  of  the 
system  is  that  the  central  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  secret  committee,  virtually  irresponsible.  Like  other  secret 
and  irresponsible  ruling  bodies,  it  stands  no  nonsense.  British 
revolutionists  who  favour  “direct  action”  should  read  with 
interest  the  account  of  some  recent  proceedings  in  Petrograd. 
On  July  16th  the  tram  way  men  of  that  fortunate  city,  much  over¬ 
worked  by  their  employers  and  masters,  the  municipal  Bolshevist 
commissaries,  came  out  on  strike.  There  were  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniments,  including  demonstrations  and  excited  oratory.  This 
went  on  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  champions  of  Humanity  and 
the  Proletariat  intervened.  A  meeting  of  strikers  was  being  held, 
and  eloquent  speeches  w^ere  in  full  flow,  when  an  armed  party 
of  Red  Guards  entered*  the  hall.  They  arrested  most  of  the 
audience,  and,  adds  the  news  telegram  laconically,  “executed  the 
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chairman.”  After  that  the  tramwaymen  ceased  to  strike.  It  is 
a  method  of  government  which  has  the  merit  of  simpUcity ;  but 
it  makes  the  profession  of  Labour  Leader  a  little  hazardous. 

Also  this  pleasing  example  of  Bolshevik  administration  may 
be  usefully  pondered  by  some  of  our  more  ardent  nationalisers. 
It  may  remind  them  that  nationalisation  will  carry  with  it  certain 
obligations,  as  well  as  privileges,  for  the  labour  groups  concerned. 
If,  for  example,  the  mmes  become  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
are  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  those  engaged  in  them 
must  be  regarded  as  the  servants  of  the  nation,  who  will  not  be 
permitted  to  damage  the  national  assets  to  improve  their  own 
position.  The  nationalised  miner,  like  the  soldier  and  the  police¬ 
man,  will  forfeit  his  right  to  strike  at  his  pleasure.  He  cannot 
‘‘have  it  both  ways” ;  if  he  is  enrolled  in  the  forces  of  the  State, 
he  can  scarcely  be  suffered  to  dislocate  the  State’s  industrial 
operations  as  he  does,  when  it  suits  him,  those  of  his  private 
employers.  State  Socialism,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
limits  individual  freedom  to  make  and  break  contracts.  Under 
nationalisation  the  Army  of  Labour  will  be  a  term  with  a  real 
meaning ;  Labour  will  be  disciplined  and  regimented  like  a  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Perhaps  it  will  in  time  become  an  army  of  conscripts; 
for  if  the  State  owns  all  the  great  sources  of  production,  it  is 
bound,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  to  get  them  worked 
effectively  and  economically.  If  voluntary  labour  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  for  the  purpose,  labour  would  be  applied  under  compul¬ 
sion.  No  nation  shrinks  from  requiring  forced  service  in  a  war 
against  a  foreign  enemy ;  it  would  resort  to  the  same  expedient 
if  there  were  no  other  means  of  filling  the  cadres  in  the  campaign 
against  destitution  and  famine. 

We  English  are  supposed  to  be  slow  at  picking  up  foreign 
tongues ;  but  the  American  language,  thanks  to  the  Transatlantic 
cinema  amd  the  dumped  magazine  stories,  makes  gratifying 
progress  among  our  cultured  masses.  Evidently  the  readers  of 
our  popular  fiction  understand  it  very  well.  If  you  glance  at  the 
serial  stories,  which  run  through  the  newspapers  that  circulate 
by  the  million  or  so,  you  will  find  the  characters  chattering 
American  slang  as  freely  as  people  talked  Cockney  in  the  pages 
of  Dickens.  This  is  how  young  ladies  employed  as  shop- 
assistants  in  Manchester  converse  : — 

“  ‘  Come  along,  Sue  dear,’  said  Edna.  ‘  I  have  been  waiting  for  you. 
Listen,  dear,  I  expect  Reggie  Clarke  and  that  nice  friend  of  liis  will  b« 
on  the  look-ont  for  us.  Do  hurry.’ 

“  ‘  Boil  Reggie  Clarke,’  said  Sue  abruptly.  ‘  He’s  a  pure  simp.’ 
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“‘Simp,’  repeated  Edna,  looking  distressed.  ‘  Whatever  do  you  mean?’ 

“‘Word  I  pinched  from  the  screen  at  the  pictures,’  said  Sue.  ‘  It  means 
lx)ob ;  it  means  chump ;  it  means  a  pie-faced  mutt.  ’  ” 

I  do  not  know  what  a  boob  is,  or  a  chump,  or  even  a  pie-faced 
mutt;  1  suppose  the  readers  of  this  masterpiece  do,  or  the 
author  thinks  they  do.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Lancashire  lasses 
did  not  talk  to  one  another  like  that  ten  years  or  five  years  ago ; 
perhaps  they  do  not  really  talk  like  that  now.  But  if  they  used 
the  genuine  dialect  of  the  cotton  and  iron  country,  they  would 
be  unintelligible  in  London  or  Bristol ;  whereas  Americanese  is 
becoming  a  kind  of  pidgin-English  which  passes  current  every¬ 
where. 


I  turn  to  another  serial  in  anotlier  great  newspaper,  and  I  find 
another  young  lady,  a  Londoner  this  time,  expressing  herself 
after  this  manner  : — 

“‘She  was  my  best  friend  at  school,  and  she  was  ever  such  a  sport  I 
She  could  beat  all  the  other  girls  at  games,  and  she  could  ride  horseback, 
and— oh,  lots  of  things  like  thatl  ’  ” 

Pure  Americanese  again !  A  British  maiden  a  little  while  ago 
would  not  have  described  another  girl  as  “a  sport,”  nor  did  she 
“ride  horseback.”  Now,  it  would  seem,  she  falls  into  these 
locutions  quite  naturally.  It  is  ope  effect  of  the  American  capture 
of  our  chief  agencies  for  the  recreation  and  refreshment  of  the 
multitude.  When  all  our  plays  and  films  and  novels  are  sppplied 
to  us  from  the  other  side  the  ”  spiritual  ”  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  will  be  complete.  Then  they  will  all -speak 
the  same  variety  of  the  ‘‘English  ”  language,  the  language  heard 
“on”  the  American  street  and  in  the  American  street-car. 

Sidney  Low. 


BACK  TO  LIFE  IK  BELGIUM. 


“1  OBSERVE  that  men’s  collars  do  not  ht  them;  they  are  too 
large,”  said  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock,  the  celebrated  American 
Minister,  to  me,  in  Brussels,  the  day  after  the  King’s  arrival. 
On  the  eve  of  that  thrilling  event,  which  meant  really  the  calling 
back  to  life  of  Belgium — the  awakening  from  its  long  nightmare— 
Mr.  Whitlock  and  Sir  Francis  Villiers,  his  British  confrere,  had 
come  from  Le  Havre  in  a  string  of  motors  carrying  the  personnel 
of  the  two  Legations  with  its  baggage  and  diplomatic  archives. 
His  remark  seemed  to  me  to  sum  up  Belgium  after  the  Boche 
had  left  it :  men  with  collars  too  big  for  them,  women  with 
pinched,  drawn  faces,  pallid  children,  with  dark  heavy  eyes;  con¬ 
sumption  rampant.  1  have  not  the  figures,  but  M.  Vandervelde, 
the  Socialist  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  present  Cabinet,  assures 
me  that  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  frightful.  It  must  be  so. 

I  was  there  a  few  hours  after  the  Boche  had  left  the  territory, 
following  step  by  step  its  opening  up  in  accordance  with  the 
Allied  time-table,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  prices,  remaining  like 
brackish  pools  after  the  retreating  tide,  served  as  a  symptom  of 
what  had  gone  before.  Though  the  cost  of  living  had  fallen 
somewhat,  it  was  still  remarkably  high.  One  lunched  modestly 
at  some  restaurant  of  no  pretension  for  sixteen  or  seventeen 
francs,  with  beer  instead  of  wine,  and  you  may  count  a  similar 
amount  for  dinner.  At  my  hotel,  peLit  dejeHner — darkish  bread, 
rancid  butter  and  Ersatz  coffee — cost  3  francs  50  centimes.  That 
was  the  worst  meal  of  the  day  and  relatively  the  most  expensive. 
So  the  hotel  visitor  must  spend  about  £2  a  day  to  live.  Seven, 
eight,  or  nine  francs  was  the  price  of  the  smallest  piece  of  meat,  i 
At  Li^ge,  which  I  visited  for  the  second  time  after  the  Armistice 
— a  day  or  tw'o  before  the  King’s  “joyous  entry,”  as  the  charming 
mediaeval  phrase  is — I  paid  23  francs,  or  nearly  a  sovereign,  for  a 
breakfast  for  two,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  poached  eggs  apiece  ■ 
and  tiny  bits  of  bacon,  which  had  foundered  in  the  pan  for  lack  ■ 
of  fat  to  fry  them.  | 

The  poor  have  grown  thinner  and  weaker  for  their  sufferings,  I 
and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  been  as  much  affected  as 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  particularly  the  lower  portion  of  it.  For ; 
nothing  has  been  done  for  them.  Quite  naturally  the  bulk  of  the  i 
funds  and  the  food  went  to  the  most  numerous  and  less-endowed 
class.  The  working  man  and  his  family  were  fed.  They  got  the 
bread  and  soup,  coffee  and  meat,  when  there  were  any.  But  those 
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to  whom  the  old  life  had  been  ample  and  liberally  provided  for 
found  their  deprivation  sharpened. by  gastric  memories  and  by 
the  cruel  assault  of  the  unexpected.  The  petit  rentier  class — 
not  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  in  a  community — found  itself 
severely  straitened.  For  such  food  as  there  was,  handled  by  the 
magnificent  Ilelief  Commission  and  National  Committee  *  for 
Belgium,  went  naturally  to  those  most  obviously  in  need  of  it 
who  were  often  unable  to  pay  for  it.  And  that  very  organisation 
which  was  criticised  by  some  because,  they  said,  the  Boche  would 
get  the  food  (this  was  only  partially  true) ,  really  saved  the  working 
man  from  the  enemy.  For,  as  M.  Vandervelde  pointed  out  to 
me,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  labour  for  the  German  if  he 
had  had  no  food.  The  temptation  was  generally  resisted  because 
he  had  overseas  supplies.  Thus  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  striker 
supported  by  his  Trade  Union  funds. 

None  the  less,  the  effect  upon  working-class  mentality  is  notice¬ 
able..  To  M.  Vandervelde  it  seemed  that  some  sort  of  class  war¬ 
fare  was  inevitable — unless  each  side  was  very  raisonnahle.  The 
Belgian  worker  has  begun,  sharply,  to  claim  his  place  in  the  sun. 
Hitherto  this  has  been  a  cheap  country.  Such  a  lunch  as  I 
described  a  moment  ago  would  not  have  cost  more  than  2  francs 
50  centimes  or  a  couple  of  shillings  in  the  old  days.  Living  was 
on  the  low  scale,  as  were  the  wages.  Belgium  has  been  called, 
not  without  reason,  the  Paradise  of  the  capitalist.  But  it  will 
not  be  so  again.  Socialism  and  Labour  (the  two  are  inseparable) 
claim  an  eight-hours’  day  at  a  wage  of  8  francs — modest  preten¬ 
sions,  if  one  thinks  of  present  prices.  In  any  case,  there  must 
be  a  diminution  in  working  hours,  for  the  stamina  of  the  people, 
reduced  by  starvation,  cannot  stand  the  old  strain  upon  it. 
Employers,  however,  declare  to  me  that  exaggerated  demands  on 
behalf  of  labour  would  involve  the. wreck  of  industry  which,  like 
the  workmen,  is  enfeebled. 

Certain  key  industries  have  had  the  misfortune  to  excite  the 
German  lust  for  destruction  because  they  compete  with  the  ♦ 

Fatherland,  or  because,  being  furnished  by  German  machinery, 
the  missing  parts  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  makers.  And  so 
weights  were  dropped  on  the  latest  models  and  they  were  smashed 
to  pieces  ;  blast  furnaces  were  blown  up  with  dynamite  ;  machines 
were  wrenched  from  their  positions  and  carried  bodily  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Some  workshops  which  I  inspected,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Cockerill  Steel  Works  at  Seraing,  near  Ljfege,  were 
stripped  not  merely  of  their  machinery  but  of  the  running  tackle 
as  well.  Such  was  the  need  of  leather  that  the  Germans  robbed 
the  little  factories  of  their  belting,  leaving  the  machinery  un¬ 
touched  when  it  was  not  new  enough  to  tempt  them.  In  the  case 
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of  Cockerin’ 8  the  destruction  was  so  systematic  that  not  an  ounce 
of  steel  can  now  be  turned  out  by  these  works,  the  best  equipped 
in  Belgium,  simply  because  each  essential  part  in  the  processes 
is  removed.  No  longer  can  the  crude  ore  be  metamorphosed  into 
rails  or  girders,  heavy  machinery,  steel  bridges,  and  even  cannon. 
Elsewhere — at  Ghent — I  saw  a  magnificent  spinning  mill  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Louisiane  Company,  which  had  been  robbed  of  its 
spindles  to  furnish  copper  and  had  its  electric  plant  destroyed,  so 
that  the  effect  was  the  paralysis  of  production.  Obviously  Belgian 
manufacturers  start  with  grave  disadvantages.  It  will  take  . 
months,  perhaps  years,  to  replace  the  machinery  so  cruelly  dis¬ 
mantled.  Meanwhile  rivals  secure  the  market.  This  fact,  as 
Belgian  captains  of  industry  pointed  out  to  me,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  damage.  Moreover,  workmen  must  be  main¬ 
tained — unless  staffs  are  to  be  dispersed — whilst  the  factories  are 
being  set  on  foot  again.  Thus  the  Germans  owe  a  heavy  bill  to 
Belgium.  Nor,  I  imagine,  will  their  travellers  be  able  safely  to 
exhibit  their  plausibility  and  their  shoddy  goods  for  many  a  day 
to  come  in  the  country  of  their  depredations.  Memories  rankle. 
There  are  too  many  little  graveyards  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse, 
too  many  gaps  in  the  village  street,  to  forget  the  Hun  and  his 
ways. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  as  I  did  from  Li^ge  to  the  German 
frontier,  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  defeated  army,  and 
not  realise  what  German  terrorism  means."  Just  as  night  was 
beginning  to  fall  we  came  upon  two  little  burial  grounds  by  the 
roadside.  There  were  twenty  graves  in  each.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  plots  stood  a  rough  wooden  arch  upon  which  was  written : 
“From  the  bottom  of  our  graves  we  welcome  our  avengers!” 
We  waded  in  the  ankle-deep  mire,  under  the  pouring  rain,  to  the 
sepulchre  of  those  who  cried  alodd  for  vengeance.  In  most  cases, 
portraits  of  the  victims  appeared  below  a  crucifix.  Often  there 
were  two,  husband  and  wife ;  sometimes  four — a  whole  family- 
in  one  grave.  A  champion  cyclist,  shown  upon  his  wheel  in  the 
little  photograph,  was  pathetically  described  as  “A  Victim  of  the 
War.”  Other  graves  recorded  :  “Died  from  the  events  of  the 
\Var,”  “Deceased  as  the  result  of  the  War.”  This  reticence 
showed  the  German  hand,  but,  as  my  companion  said,  “In  a  few 
days  the  wording  will  be  changed.”  I  could  well  believe  it.  And 
yet  as  I  stood,  a  few  minutes  later,  in  the  main  street  of  Herve, 
famous  for  its  cheese,  and  now,  alas!  for  its  atrocities,  looking 
at  the  vestiges  of  burned  houses,  now  levelled  with  the  ground 
by  German  order  over  a  distance  of  150  yards,  I  marvelled  at 
the  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants.  They  had  not  scoffed  at  the 
German  -field  grey  as  it  flowed  back  to  the  frontier — the  rabble 
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of  the  first  days  singing  its  revolutionary  songs  and  flaunting  its  red 
flags,  and  then,  more  ordered  in  its  ranks,  with  discipline  restored. 
No,  they  had  not  flung  insults  at  the  host  now  retreating  from 
the  scenes  of  its  arrogance  and  cruelty.  They  had  gone  to  church 
to  pray,  to  thank  God  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  from  its 
enemies.  These  were  the  people,  poor,  pious  Catholic  peasants, 
whom  the  Germans,  to  excuse  the  massacres  and  burnings, 
declared  to  have  fired  upon  them.  It  was  incredible.  It  was  true 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere,  as  I  learned  from  my  Belgian  com¬ 
panion,  who  has  kept  an  exact  tally  of  all  the  German  barbarities. 
When  his  book  is  published  it  will  contain  lists  of  victims  and 
the  circumstances  of  each  death.  During  the  four  years  of 
occupation  he  has  not  ceased  to  travel  upon  the  roads  of  Belgium, 
with  the  aid  of  false  passports,  and  has  collected  unimpeachable 
data. 

Looking  upon  these  folk  and  hearing  their  simple  talk,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  arrival  of  the  Germans  was  far  more  likely 
to  have  sent  them,  terrified,  to  their  cellars  and  hiding  places 
than  to  mount  the  roof-tops  whence  to  fire  upon  the  mass.  And 
this,  indeed,  is  what  happened.*  Every\yhere  in  this  quiet  country, 
where  tall  shafts  of  collieries  protrude  occasionally  from  the  fields, 
challenging  in  symmetry  the  village  spires,  are  evidences  of 
German  savagery.  There  is  the  village  of  Battice,  where  forty 
were  killed,  of  Soumagne,  where  the  number  was  200.  The 
pretext  is  always  the  same  and  always  false  ;  the  inhabitants  have 
fired  upon  the  troops.  Some  of  the  villages  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  in  the  madness  of  incendiarism'.  No,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse  at  least,  the  German  had  better  not  show  his  face  for 
twenty  years  or  so. 

If  there  were  no  graves,  the  memory  of  little  children  would 
suffice  to  keep  alive  the  deeds.  It  is  pitiful  to  hear  of  youth,  as 
likewise  of  old  age,  which  has  lost  its  reason  in  the  horror  of 
events.  The  blood  lust  was  extraordinary.  In  one  case  the 
invaders  entered  a  house  where  a  carpenter  and  his  apprentice 
were  roughing  out  a  coffin  for  a  victim  of  the  previous  day.  The 
elder  man  was  bayoneted  as  he  bent  to  his  work ;  the  younger 
hid  himself  and  thus  escaped.  The  poor  carpenter’s  death  had  no 
military  meaning ;  it  was  senseless  terrorism.  The  murders 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  they  began.  After  the  first  few  weeks 
there  were  no  more  assassinations.  Germany  had  ear-marked  the 
country  for  her  own.  The  robber  chief,  having  amassed  booty, 
became  conservative — a  custodian  of  the  laws— and  even  wrote 
manuals  for  the  perfect  citizen.  Nothing  could  be  more  cynical. 

I  made  diligent  inquiry  but  could  find  no  trace  of  wdlful  mutila¬ 
tion.  Persons  had  seen  children  with  hands  and  feet  struck  off ; 
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the  bayoneting  of  babes  was  established  beyond  doubt,  but  these 
horrors  were  due  to  battle-fury,  to  indiscriminate  machine-gun  fire, 
to  a  wild  and  nervous  energy  of  slaughter.  But,  beyond  that, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Sadie  violence.  Nor  could  I  get  confirma¬ 
tion  of  violated  Catholic  nuns.  One  of  my  informants,  a  Catholic 
journalist,  assured  me  that  the  cases  were  non-existent  in 
Belgium,  though  they  might  have  occurred  in  France. 

Everywhere  I  heard  of  the  devotion  of  these  Sisters  who,  at 
risk  of  their  lives,  aided  the  national  cause  by  sheltering  fugitives 
or  by  practising  deception  upon  the  German.  In  their  selfless 
patriotism  they  resembled  the  priests.  Catholic  courage  was 
greatly  exalted  by  their  example  and  by  the  pastorals  of  Cardinal 
Mercier.  In  a  long  conversation  which  I  was  privileged  to  have 
with  the  Primate  of  all  Belgium,  he  told  me  that  forty-nine  priests 
in  his  See  had  been  done  to  death  for  disobeying  the  Germans. 
In  his  famous  letter,  “  Patriotism  and  Endurance,”  which  roused 
the  anger  of  the  enemy,  he  gives  the  names  of  those  killed.  There 
is  no  gainsaying  the  facts.  When  the  indictment  was  published 
and  conveyed  by  secret  ways  to  the  cures,  the  Germans  arrested 
the  printers.  ”  I  was  sorely  tempted,”  said  the  Cardinal,  in 
telling  me  the  story,  ‘‘  when  the  Germans  offered  to  release  these 
men — a  father  and  son — if  I  would  withdraw  my  charges. 
Happily,  however,  I  did  not  yield,  and  those  devoted  Belgians 
came  afterwards  to  me  to  say  :  ‘We  thank  you  for  having  let  us 
serve  the  Cause.’  ”  The  Cardinal,  indeed,  resisted  the  invader  at 
every  point  and  proved  his  most  dangerous  adversary.  They  did 
not  dare  to  arrest  him ;  the  effect  would  have  been  too  startling. 
The  clear-cut,  aesthetic  face,  the  lofty,  commanding  carriage,  the 
I)ersonal  prestige  and  reputation  as  saint  and  savant  (for  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  of  which  he  is  now  the  Rector,  he  held 
the  chair  of  philosophy  and  had  Cardinal  Bourne  among  his 
students),  made  him  too  formidable  a  figure. 

It  was  on  the  road  between  Louvain  and  Lifege  that  I  came 
across  the  main  body  of  British  prisoners  escaped  or  liberated  from 
Germany.  They  were  tramping  to  Brussels  in  the  hope  of  finding 
transportation.  If  I  had  been  impressed  at  Herve  and  in  the 
Meuse  Valley  by  ”  Frightfulness,”  I  found  here  an  even  more 
repulsive  side  to  German  character  :  the  desire  to  inflict  pain  for 
the  sake  of  it.  In  Brussels,  in  all  the  madness  of  the  files, 
wan  figures  flitted  by  like  spectres  at  a  feast.  Worn  and 
emaciated,  with  clothes  hanging  loosely  upon  them,  they  were 
piteous  examples  of  German  hate.  Said  one  to  me,  standing 
isolated,  his  back  to  a  shop-front  in  the  Boulevard  Anspach,  whilst 
the  crowd  went  prancing  by  to  the  gay  air  of  a  band  :  ‘  ‘  Do  they 
understtind  in  England  how  the  Germans  have  treated  us?  .How 
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they  have  beaten  us — there  are  the  marks  on  my  body  now — how 
they  have  starved  us?  Often  we  had  only  roots  in  the  fields  to 
eat.  When  we  could  move  no  more  and  lay  upon' the  ground, 
knocked  out  by  the  march  and  no  grub,  they  kicked  us  and 
threatened  us  with  revolvers  if  we  did  not  get  up.  They  bit  and 
spat  upon  us.  Do  the  people  at  home  know  that?  ”  The  terrible 
truth  wm  written  upon  his  face  in  the  sunken  sockets  and  pro¬ 
truding  cheek-bones,  in  the  desolate,  dazed  expression.  In  its 
utter  dejection,  haggardness,  and  lack-lustre  eyes  the  figure  before 
me  seemed  hardly  human.  Touch  with  the  Germans  had  con¬ 
taminated  it  and  sent  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  hrutes. 

I  associate  Bruges  with  the  joy  of  the  first  hours  of  liberty, 
with  the  frank  pleasure  of  the  bourgeois  at  seeing  his  enemy,  now 
powerless,  hprnessed  to  the  work  of  street-cleaning  with  a  sturdy 
little  Belgian  by  his  side  to  see  he  did  it  properly.  The  Germans 
were  particularly  obnoxious  in  this  glorious  old  town.  There  was 
the  ineffable  Von  Schroeder,  brutal  and  arrogant,  about  whom  I 
heard  many  things.  His  custom  was  to  walk  about  the  town 
with  a  cigar  between  his  thick  lips  and  a  dog- whip  in  his  hand, 
which  he  used  on  humans  as  w’ell  as  the  hound  which  followed 
at  his  heel.  One  day  a  dog  attacked  his  and  worsted  it.  Von 
Schroeder  had  it  killed  on  the  spot.  On  another  occasion  a  soldier 
jostled  him  and  he  whipped  him  in  the  face.  He  w'as  present 
at  Captain  Fryatt’s  execution,  looking  on  calmly  whilst  murder 
was  being  done,  the  eternal  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his  hat  on,  and 
the  dog  lying  at  his  feet.  Poor  Fryatt  died  bravely,  like  a  true 
Englishman.  The  Echevin,  who  witnessed  his  death,  by  order 
of  the  Germans,  told  me  that  he  did  not  know,  until  the  morrow', 
who  the  stern,  set  figure  in  a  serge  suit  was.  But  presently  all 
Bniges  knew,  and  knew  that  a  martyr  the  more  had  perished  at 
the  stake,  lighting  such  a  candle  that  nothing  can  extinguish. 

Bruges  saved  its  bells — splendid  bells,  that  chime  each  hour 
of  the  day  and  night  from  every  convent  and  church  turret — 
glorious  tintinnabulation.  The  burghers  are  convinced  that  the 
Germans  meant  to  melt  them  down  for  bullets,  but  were  deterred 
not  merely  by  the  attitude  of  the  priests,  who  refused  to  let  them 
enter  the  sanctuaries,  but  by  the  general  thought  that  Belgium 
was  theirs  and  must  not  be  despoiled.  And  so  the  bells  rang  out 
from  all  the  steeples,  mocking  the  invader  with  their  sweet 
melody.  The  extraordinarily  strong  emplacement  of  the  gung  at 
Zeebrugge  and  along  the  coast  seemed,  also,  to  reveal  a  spirit  of 
possession.  The  Germans  thought  they  were  established  for 
eternity,  but  this  feeling  was  tempered  by  fear  of  England.  They 
were  constantly  expecting  a  raid  from  the  sea.  Many  naval 
officers  lived  at  Bruges,  and  their  nervousness  shone  in  their  con- 
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versation.  They  talked  of  nothing  but  landing  parties  from 
British  ships ;  it  grew  to  be  a  sort  of  mania  with  them.  The 
German  seems  only  brave  in  groups;  alone,  he  is  often  timid  and 
apologetic.  But  in  crowds  he  grows  savage  and  insulting.  Bruges 
bears  few  physical  marks  of  his  presence.  The  art  treasures  are 
safe ;  so  are  the  old  churches  and  houses.  The  only  gaps  in  city 
architecture  are  by  the  docks  where  bombs  fell  from  the  air, 
demolishing  small  houses,  when  we  sunk  the  submarines. 

Requisition  was  as  active  here  as  elsewhere.  There  was  a 
perpetual  search  for  linen,  wool,  and  copper,  the  Big  Three  of 
the  German  needs.  Sometimes  they  got  wine  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  proprietress  of  “  Le  Panier  d’Or,”  famous  for  its  cellars,  told 
me  that  the  Germans  commandeered  her  wine  at  1  franc 
50  centimes  a  bottler  The  real  value  was  six  times  as  much. 
What  made  the  injury  insulting  was  the  sale  of  that  wine  to 
German  officers  in  their  canteen  at  six  francs  the  bottle! 
“What  mean  wretches!”  exclaimed,  with  much  heat,  my  good 
lady  of  the  restaurant. 

In  Brussels  the  most  poignant  sight,  after  the  British  prisoners, 
was  the  Government  offices  left  by  the  Germans  in  their  exodus. 
It  looked  as  if  an  earthquake  had  occurred.  In  the  apartments  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  occupied  until  the  last  moment 
by  German  functionaries  and  soldiers,  was  the  most  extraordinary 
confusion.  -Long-necked  bottles,  empty  of  their  Rhine  wine, 
stood  on  tables  and  in  comers.  There  w'ere  wine-glasses,  too, 
half-filled  wdth  a  dark  fluid,  which  might  have  been  stout.  An 
indescribable  mess  of  papers  littered  tables  and  tops  of  bureaux. 
Maps  of  France  lay  amongst  the  litter.  Prominent  was  Verdun— 
as  if  they  w’ere  glad  to  leave  that  behind.  It  haunted  them,  no 
doubt.  Every  article  of  furniture  was  feet  deep  in  rubbish.  The 
floor  itself  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  dirty  paper,  cigar  ends,  and 
tobacco  ash.  Shelves  and  classifiers  had  been  emptied  of  their 
contents,  which  were  strewn  about  impartially.  I  was  told  that 
non-commissioned  officers  were  mainly  responsible  for  this  dis¬ 
order.  They  had  given  way  to  drink  and  nerves  during  the  last 
weeks  of  occupation.  Higher  up  in  the  scale  suicides  were  frequent. 
Self-inflicted  deaths  of  exalted  officers  were  the  broadest  hint  the 
Belgians  had  that  things  were  not  going  well  with  their  masters. 
But,  to-day,  they  are  going  well  for  the  former  slave,  for  he  is 
free  once  again,  under  God’s  blue  heaven,  to  pursue  his  own 
destiny,  to  build  anew  the  walls  that  have  been  thrown  down,  to 
re-establish  ruined  industries,  to  begin  life  again,  but  not,  alas! 
to  call  back  to  it  those  who  perished  on  the  Yser  or  in  the  great 
offensive  of  last  September. 


Charles  Daw  barn. 


A  POLICY  FOE  LABOUR. 


Labour  movements  dictated  by  policy  usually  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  the  heads  Trade  Unionism,  Parliamentary  Representa¬ 
tion,  or  Labour  Press.  Of  the  successes  achieved  many  have 
been  hard  earned,  while  of  the  failures  not  all  have  been  deserved. 
As  successes  accumulate,  human  nature  is  likely  to  assert  itself, 
fostering  a  belief  that  a  benefit  gained  even  by  a  small  section  of 
Labour  at  great  cost  to  the  community  is  so  much  to  the  good. 
Both  the  failures  and  the  specious  gains  of  Labour  are  attribut¬ 
able  to  defects,  inherent  or  acquired,  in  Trade  Unionism,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Representation,  or  the  Labour  Press. 

The  good  work  already  done  by  Trade  Unionism,  its  proven 
worth  to  the  State  in  which  it  flourishes,  is  apt  to  make  us  hope 
greatly  concerning  its  future,  though  its  faults  engender  some 
fears.  Chief  of  these  faults  is  a  total  want  of  sense  of  proportion. 
While  the  old-fashioned  “Sending  to  Coventry”  is  rigorously 
applied  to  blacklegs,  Trade  Unionism  has  no  method  of  dealing 
with  the  man  who  smokes  in  a  munition  factory,  gets  drunk, 
insults  peaceable  members  of  the  public,  or  urges  that  definite 
pledges  should  be  broken.  Yet  a  single  one  of  such  troublesome 
individuals  does  far  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  Labour  than  many 
blacklegs  could  accomplish  in  a  longer  period.  The  men  who 
selfishly  endanger  the  lives  of  their  comrades,,  greedily  rob  their 
own  wives  and  children,  disgust  sensible  persons,  or  break  their 
own  covenants  and  seek  to  make  others  do  the  like,  will  bring 
discredit  on  any  movement,  and,  forcing  themselves  into  the 
foreground,  cause  the  bulk  to  be  judged  by  them.  Yet  all  too 
often  such  men  are  actually  lionised  by  their  mates  for  the  very 
faults  which  make  them  despicable.  The  power  which  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  perverse  man  from  earning  his  living  on  his  own  lines 
should  be  sufficient  to  impose  a  certain  standard  of  decent 
behaviour  on  men  who  are  not  utter  fools.  So  much  for  that  self- 
discipline  to  which*  in  the  past.  Trade  Unionism  has  attached 
no  importance. 

Another  matter  demanding  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  improvement  of  Trade  Unionism  at  heart  will  be  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  claims  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  members.  Strikes 
are  always  to  be  regretted,  yet  circumstances  have  arisen,  and 
are  pretty  sure  to  arise  again,  wherein  the  one  reasonable  course 
for  the  union  involved  is  the  declaration  of  a  strike.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  however,  the  custom  has  grown  up  of  basing  the  strikers’ 
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claim  for  increased  pay  on  an  illogical  principle.  If  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  trade  it  has  become  imperative  that  the  mechanic  should 
be  granted  an  additional  four  or  five  shillings,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  an  increase  of  one  or  tw’o  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
labourer  whose  previous  rate  was  only  some  two-thirds  of  the 
skilled  man’s  w’age?  If  life  is  not  tolerable  on  thirty-eight  shil- 
lings  a  week  in  normal  times,  how  can  it  be  borne  on  tw'enty-five? 
Any  Trade  Union  recognising  that  w’eakness  as  well  as  skill  has 
a  distinct  claim  on  the  community  may  be  tolerably  sure  of 
public  sympathy  whenever  it  puts  forward  a  sound  claim,  pro- 
vided  always  it  is  careful  to  see  that  the  public  understands  that 
claim.  Concerning  the  suggestions  of  “  direct  action  ”  which 
are  now  being  canvassed,  one  must  not  forget  that  sooner  or 
later  a  Labour  Government  may  come  into  power.  Such  a 
Government,  to  be  of  use  to  anyone,  will  find  it  necessary  both  to 
proceed  and  to  insist  upon  constitutional  lines.  For  this,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  it  behoves  Labour  generally  to  be  very  careful 
of  its  own  doings  now.  Let  the  lessons  so  clearly  taught  by  the 
simultaneous  strikes  attempted  in  1911-12  be  remembered,  and 
let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  as  British  Labour 
undoubtedly  is,  it  is  still  not  greater  than  the  British  Public. 
No  injury  can  be  done  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which  will  not  cause 
the  most  serious  suffering  to  the  Nation’s  Labour. 

It  is  for  Trade  Unionists  to  reflect  that  neither  public  opinion 
nor  Capital  can  be  coerced,  though  both  are  open  to  persuasion 
and  each  is  influenced  by  the  other.  A  vast  body  of  men,  jealous 
of  their  own  standard  of  discipline,  keepers  of  their  own  honour, 
and  reasoning  on  sound  lines,  should  go  far  to  set  public  opinion 
and  Capital  acting  and  reacting  mutually  for  the  advancement  of 
Labour.  But  the  discipline  must  concern  itself  with  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  individual ,  even  though  he  be  not  a  blackleg ;  and 
the  honour  must  avoid  all  such  lapses  as  have  occasionally  been 
witnessed. 

The  question  of  Labour  Representation  in  Parliament  really 
involves  the  much  larger  one  of  Parliamentary  Representation 
generally.  Striving  so  to  deal  with  the  matter  that  it  shall  not 
go  beyond  our  present  purpose,  we  are  yet  compelled  to  ask  how 
any  individual  member  can  be  expected  to  reconcile  the  always 
diverse  and  frequently  opposing  interests  of  his  constituents.  To 
put  it  shortly  :  “How  can  a  member  represent  Capital  and  Labour 
shnultaneously  ? Many  excellent  people  are  constantly  at  pains 
to  tell  us  that  these  jnterests  are  really  identical.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  they  frequently  clash. 
If  the  question  of  professional  and  trade,  rather  than  district, 
representation  be  unthinkable,  w^e  must  continue  in  the  hope  that 
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individual  members  will  do  their  best  to  represent  the  interests 
of  both  masters  and  men.  In  the  past,  when  Parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions  were  simple  issues  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
matters  did  adjust  themselves  in  some  sort,  for  the  member  re¬ 
turned  in  the  Liberal  interest  naturally  felt  that  the  Conservative 
interest  was  no  affair  of  his,  and  vice  versa.  Does  the  Labour 
member  of  to-day,  knowing  himself  to  have  been  elected  by  the 
Labour  vote,  feel  equally  free  to  disregard  or  relegate  to  a 
secondary  position  the  interests  of  Capital  in  his  constituency  ? 

Whether  we  think  our  present  system  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
till  it  is  altered  it  remains  for  us  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Seeking 
to  apply  this  on  behalf  of  Labour,  and  in  the  hope  that  Labour 
may  get  that  representation  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect,  it 
behoves  us  to  consider  what  alterable  faults  Labour  finds  in  its 
Parliamentary  Representation.  There  is  at  least  one  case  re¬ 
corded  where  a  Labour  member  made  a  wise  suggestion  to  the 
House,  only  to  find  his  fellow-representatives  of  Labour  joining 
in  the  laugh  against  him  when  the  scion  of  a  noble  family  replied 
with  a  specious  sarcasm  rather  than  an  attempt  at  reason.  A 
similar  impertinence  might  overtake  any  member,  but  Labour 
representatives  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  particularly  careful 
to  support  one  another  in  such  circumstances.  That  is  the  sort 
of  occurrence  which  leads  w’orking  men  to  say  in  their  informal 
discussions  that  once  a  Labour  man  gets  into  the  House  of 
Commons  he  is  lost  to  Labour,  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Labour 
Party,  from  its  very  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  1906  right  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  war — a  point  at  which  criticism  naturally  stops 
—tends  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  deterioration  in 
tone;  ideals  have  been  allowed  to  fade,  healthy  traditions  have 
been  abandoned. 

In  August,  1913,  we  find  a  daily  paper  asking  in  heavy  type  : 
"Is  there  a  Labour  Party?”  and  from  that  date  on  there  was  a 
very  chorus  of  vituperation,  and  abuse  by  no  means  mild  was 
shouted  at  Labour’s  Parliamentary  representatives  by  Labour 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  Labour.  The  chosen  of  Labour 
were  accused  of  ”  aping  dukes,”  “  voting  in  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  against  their  own  amendments,”  “being  flattered  by 
other  party  leaders,”  “dining  and  wuning  with  capitalists,” 
“touring  the  w’orld  while  the  unemployed  starved  at  home,”  and 
so  forth ;  from  all  which  it  seems  to  follow  that  in  future  Labour 
members  would  do  well  to  attend  more  closely  to  business, 
devoting  rather  less  time  to  the  social  side  of  Parliamentary  life 
and  rather  more  to  the  society  of  those  who  are  immediately 
their  colleagues.  It  has  been  said  for  many  years  now  that  Labour 
can  get  what  it  wants  provided  it  goes  to  w’ork  on  reasonable  lines. 
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Let  Labour,  then,  lake  counsel  with  itself,  decide  which  of  its 
reasonable  requirements  should  come  first,  and  work  steadily  for 
that  goal  without  dissipating  energy  on  an  over-full  programme. 
Above  all,  let  it  he  borne  in  mind 'that  the  efforts  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Parliament  from  1906  to  1914  succeeded  neither  in  • 
increasing  real  wages  nor  in  diminishing  unemployment.  A 
careful  study  of  this  failure  and  its  contributory  causes  should  be 
of  great  use  to  the  party  and  to  its  constituents  when  they  embark 
upon  the  framing  of  a  new  policy  for  Labour.  To-day  we  find 
Labour’s  dissatisfaction  with  its  Parliamentary  representatives 
manifesting  itself  in  two  distinct  ways.  Certain  of  the  Trades 
Unions  are  considering  the  advisability  of  withdrawing  their 
Members  in  order  that  the  said  Members  may  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  affairs  of  the  Unions.  This  has  already  been  done  in 
one  notable  instance,  and  the  interests  of  the  rank  and  file  have 
certainly  not  suffered.  Other  groups  of  working-men  voters  are 
discussing  a  statement  (which  is  possibly  true),  to  the  effect  that 
under  Soviet  Government  the  constituents  have  the  right  to  with¬ 
draw  their  member  directly  they  decide  that  he  has  ceased  to 
represent  them ;  and  to  return  at  once  in  his  stead  a  new  repre¬ 
sentative  who  will  be  less  likely  to  forget  the  purposes  for  which 
he  was  elected. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  at  the  Labour 
Party’s  Conference  at  Southport  it  was  reserved  for  a  lady  to 
point  out  to  the  principal  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Ijabour  group 
in  the  House  that  the  members  of  that  group  should  for  the 
present,  at  least,  abandon  the  idea  that  they  are  statesmen.  Now 
this  may  have  meant  no  more  than  that  their  tactics  in  the  House 
should  be  rather  more  strenuous ;  or,  it  may  also  have  been  a 
reflection  upon  attempted  interference  in  overseas  jwlicy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  criticism  remained  unanswered. 

In  approaching  the  third  aspect  of  the  Labour  movement  we 
are  confronted  by  a  curious  little  difficulty.  The  term  “Labour 
Press  ”  conveys  its  own  clear  meaning,  but  by  what  title  should 
we  refer  to  that  other  and  far  larger  collection  of  daily,  weekly, 
and  .monthly  publications  whose  avow'ed  object  is  not  simply  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  wage-earners?  No  such  expres¬ 
sion  as  “Capitalist  Press’’  or  “Anti-Labour  Press”  will  quite 
serve,  because  exceptions,  sporadic  or  fairly  broadcast,  do  occur, 
and  the  temperately-minded  working  man  is  generally  eager  to 
regard  acts  of  simple  justice  extended  to  him  and  his  kind  as 
being  the  result  of  something  more,  something  higher,  than  mere 
good  faith.  Nor  can  we  lexically  speak  of  the  larger  section  of 
the.  Press  as  that  of  the  laity,  for  w’e  must  include  many  clerical 
and  technical  publications  in  our  consideration  of  the  Press  which 
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is  most  emphatically  not  the  Labour  Press.  For  want  of  a  better 
term  it  seems  that  we  must  be  content  to  speak  of  that  larger 
section  of  the  Press,  which  is  generally  capitalist  and  more  often 
than  not  anti-Labour,  as  the  public  Press. 

We  have,  then,  a  Labour  Press  which  avow's  as  its  sole  aim 
the  pushing  of  a  cause  which  is,  at  most,  only  a  side  line  with 
its  far  more  influential  contemporaries.  It  is  contended  here 
that  the  Labour  Press  has  completely  failed  in  the  endeavour 
which  the  public  Press  has  never  seriously  undertaken  except 
on  a  few’  notable  occasions,  and  then  almost  invariably  as  a 
departure  from  its  usual  policy.  One  would  like  to  compile  a 
list  of  such  favourable  utterances,  but,  though  the  proportion  is 
sadly  low,  a  comprehensive  schedule  would  be  lengthy,  because 
many  of  those  journals  which  are  in  reality  the  very  bitterest  of 
Labour’s  opponents  have  had  occasional  lapses  into  friendliness. 
On  balance  Labour  owes  them  a  debt  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  will  never  be  paid. 

How  is  it  that  the  Labour  Press  has  failed  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  one  purpose — the  improvement  of  the  status  and  con¬ 
dition  generally  of  the  proletariat?  Because  it  has  pandered 
overmuch  to  two  classes  of  reader  :  those  who  like  to  read  of  what 
they  already  know  and  those  who  cannot  consider  that  their  case 
has  been  adequately  stated  unless  it  has  been  exaggerated.  The 
reasonable  man,  looking  for  structural  suggestion,  finds  nothing 
but  a  wearisome  reiteration  of  facts  which  have  long  been  familiar 
to  him,  interlarded  .w’ith  statements  which  he  would  eagerly  con¬ 
tradict.  Neither  preaching  to  the  already  converted  nor  exciting 
the  more  ignorant,  neither  gratifying  the  hot-heads  nor  dis¬ 
appointing  the  moderates,  will  advance  the  cause  of  Labour.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  Labour  journalism  might  have  in¬ 
terested  the  fair-minded  employer,  that  time  has  gone  by,  prob¬ 
ably  never  to  return.  Such  journalism  does  not  help  Labour  t« 
help  itself,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  bring  outside  influence  to  the 
aid  of  Labour.  Hence  its  limited  circulation  and  its  failure  to 
accomplish  any  useful  purpose. 

We  have  seen  Labour  journals  born,  struggle  for  a  jieriod,  and 
die.  We  have  even  seen  them  brought  to  life  again,  api)arently 
more  robust  than  ever.  But  the  very  young,  the  tottering,  and 
the  resuscitated  all  exhibit  the  same  salient  features.  It  is  true 
that  these  bad  features  are  actually  copied  from  the  public  Press. 
The  aim  seems  always  the  same — to  become,  as  it  were,  the 
exact  complement  of  the  more  widely  read  journals.  We  find 
no  breaking  away  from  the  old  foolish  tradition.  If  hi^  Lord¬ 
ship’s  paper  exaggerates  in  one  direction  then  the  labourer’s  must 
exaggerate  in  the  other.  Disingenuous  headlines  in  the  one  can, 
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it  seems,  only  be  countered  by  the  use  of  heavy  type  to  convey 
vulgar  sneers  in  the  other.  But  there  is  one  pitfall  exclusively 
their  own  which  Labour  journalists  appear  to  enjoy,  tumbling  into. 
They  constantly  betray  the  peculiar  narrowness  of  thdr  own  out¬ 
look  by  making  it  clear  to  all  and  sundry  that  they  believe 
anything  which  can  embarrass  an  existing  Government  will  be 
useful  to  Labour.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  one 
cannot  criticise  Labour  journalists  as  a  body  without  remembering 
there  are  some  particularly  able  men  among  them.  Are  they  too 
bound  by  their  terms  of  service  never  to  be  quite  honest? 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Should  great  effort  be  made  so  to 
alter  the  whole  tone  of  Labour  publications  that  their  circulation 
may  be  increased?  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  such  effort 
has  been  made,  is  constantly  being  made.  But,  were  such 
attempts  successful  to-morrow,  we  should  immediately  realise 
that  the  cajituring  of  the  ear  of  Labour  by  the  Labour  Press  was 
no  great  achievement.  Effort  should  rather  be  directed  to  cap¬ 
turing  the  ear  of  the  great  public  outside. 

Clearly  no  journal  produced  in  the  interests  of  Labour,  and 
conforming  to  the  hotch-potch  type  in  order  that  extraneous 
readers  may  be  attracted  and  ultimately  influenced,  is  likely  to 
.accomplish  any  useful  purpose.  The  Labour  Press  having  failed, 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  no  publications  of  the  olla  podrida 
type  will  come  into  being.  Yet  if  the  public  generally  is  ignorant 
of  facts  vital  to  the  well-being  of  Labour — and  hence  to  that  of 
the  entire  community — it  is  at  least  equally  obvious  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  enlighten  this  ignorance.  Labour  must 
somehow  contrive  to  inform  the  public  at  large  concerning  its 
reasonable  aspirations,  its  unreasonable  disabilities,  and,  in  some 
cases,  its  wrongs,  to  the  end  that  that  same  public  (which  is, 
after  all,  arbiter  of  Labour’s  condition)  may  see  that  justice 
is  done. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  our  public  Press  has  never  seriously 
attempted  to  help  the  cause  of  Labour.  We  may  go  further,  even 
to  the  length  of  saying  that  the  weight  of  these  mighty  organs 
has  almost  invariably  been  thrown  into  the  scale  against  Labour. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  something  is  printed  on  behalf 
of  Labour,  it  is  quite  usual  to  hear  it  said  by  members  of  the 
public  that  now  the  other  side  should  be  given.  So  accustomed 
has  the  public  become  to  reading  that  other  side  that  the  partisan¬ 
ship  of  the  public  Press  is  unrecognised.  One  naturally  wishes 
that  the  case  as  against  our  widely  circulating  newspapers  might 
be  left  at  that.  Unfortunately,  it  must  not.  The  working  classes 
know  well  how  customary  it  is  for  their  case  to  be  gravely  mis¬ 
represented  in  the  columns  of  daily  papers ;  and  many  of  them 
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could  bring  forward  documentary  evidence  show  ing  the  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  wasted  in  fruitless  efforts  to  get  inaccurate 
statements  withdrawn  or  amended.  It  has  frequently  happened 
that  newspapers  have  been  honestly  mistaken ;  but  again  and 
again  there  has  been  refusal  to  correct  a  misstatement,  though 
the  proffered  correction  bore  upon  it  the  clear  stamp  of  truth. 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  now  for  working  men  to  address  the 
editors  of  newspapers  asking  in  all  courtesy  that  certain  errors 
or  misleading  statements  may  be  corrected.  Very  rarely  does  an 
editor  notice  such  a  request,  even  though  the  bulk  of  these  letters 
bear  clear  evidence  of  the  waiters’  accuracy.  So  badly  has  our 
public  Pres.s  attended  to  the  education  and  formation  of  public 
opinion  on  Labour  matters,  that  these  charges  will  probably  be 
disbelieved.  Yet  from  the  present  writer’s  own  experience  a 
bulky  volume  could  be  filled  wdth  complete  details  of  such  occur¬ 
rences.  The  detail  in  every  instance  submitted  would  comprise 
the  rTame  of  the  journal,  the  date  of  the  impression  referred  to, 
the  entire  article  or  paragraph  which  was  unjust  to  Labour,  a 
copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  editor,  a  concurrent  entry  of 
the  posting  of  that  letter,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  receipt  for 
the  registration  fee  paid  in  respect  thereof.  In  each  of  these 
chains  of  evidence  the  last  link  is  lacking,  but  easily  procurable. 
Space  could  not  be  found  for  the  filing  of  the  ensuing  week  or 
fortnight’s  issues  of  the  papers  in  question  as  proof  that  no 
correction  was  inserted. 

So  much  for  generalities.  Is  it  possible  to  cite  specific  instances 
of  Press  injustice  to  the  working  classes  w'ithout  incurring  charges 
of  selection — captious  or  invidious?  It  is  possible,  because,  un¬ 
happily  for  Labour,  the  majority  of  our  daily  papers  were  deeply 
-tainted  throughout  a  period  of  some  five  years  before  the  w^ar. 
When  a  certain  great  railway  strike  was  in  progress  it  was  stated 
in  several  of  our  morning  and  evening  papers  that  the  strikers 
had  cut  signal  wires.  The  general  reader  was  thus  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  human  lives  were  being  deliberately  imperilled.  If  the 
editors  concerned  did  not  know  before,  they  knew  within  the 
course  of  one  or  two  postal  deliveries  that  directly  a  signal  wire 
is  cut  or  breaks  the  arm  of  the  signal  rises  to  indicate  danger. 
Yet  no  single  one  of  the  papers  involved  had  the  honesty  to  insert 
a  correction  which,  to  say  the  least,  w^ould  have  largely  modified, 
even  if  it  had  not  entirely  removed,  the  false  impression  made 
by  their  original  statement.  On  another  occasion  the  pay  of 
junior  Army  officers  w^as  under  discussion.  It  was  actually  con¬ 
tended  that  bricklayers’  labourers  earned  more  than  did  these 
unhappy  young  men — an  ingenious  conclusion  arrived  at  by  com¬ 
paring  their  daily  rates  and  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  labourer 
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was  earning  a  wage  on  only  five  and  a  half  days  a  week,  while 
the  junior  officer  was  getting  it  on  every  day  of  the  seven.  More¬ 
over,  the  labourer  was  at  that  time  generally  out  of  work,  the 
officer  never.  Take  a  third  case,  cited  here  because,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  which  precede  it,  the  suggestio  falsi  was  widely 
published  and  'will  probably  be  remembered,  while  the  truth  sup¬ 
pressed  has  only  to  be  stated  to  carry  immediate  conviction. 
There  was  an  outcry  concerning  the  Sunday  opening  of  shops 
(other  than  public-houses),  and  women  of  the  working  class  were 
accused  hf  laziness  or  worse  because  they  did  not  complete  their 
marketing  on  Saturdays.  Yet  a  large  number  of  working  men 
were  paid  at  a  late  hour  on  Satiyday,  some,  notably  butchers’  men, 
receiving  their  weekly  wage  at  about  midnight.  -How  were  their 
wives  to  do  the  shopping  on  the  Saturday? 

As  germane  to  this  aspect  of  our  subject,  consider  the  statement 
of  a  well-known  publicist  made  at  a  time  when  clearly  he  was 
not  thinking  of  the  labouring  classes  :  — 

“  Many  a  privato  soldier,  when  our  Army  became  developed  as  a  great 
Imperial  instrument,  had  no  recourse  in  calling  attention  to  the  gross  plunder 
of  the  canteen  sergeant  or  the  preposterous  injustice  of  his  commanding 
officer  than  to  w’rite,  very  likely  anonymously,  to  Truth,  Truth  ventilated 
the  grievance;  it  thus  came  under  the  notice  of  some  not  too  hide-bound 
member  of  Parliament,  and,  if  not  individually,  at  any  rate,  generally,  it 
was  redressed.  The  fact  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  last  fifty  years 
have  had  the  Press  as  ah  outlet  for  the  airing  of  grievances  has  gone  far  to 
make  mutinies  impossible.  Suppress  this  safety-valve  and  the  mutinies  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  would  quickly  be  fomented. 

While  venturing  to  endorse  these  remarks,  we  may  point  out 
that  their  author  has  failed  to  observe  the  parallel  between  the 
soldier  and  the  working  man,  and  has  thus  illustrated  the  negative 
attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  Labour  in  this  connection. 
It  is  not  realised  that  the  working  classes,  too,  would  be  the  better 
for  having  the  Press  as  an  outlet  for  the  airing  of  their  grievances. 
Nor  is  it  perceived  that  their  claim  to  some  such  safety-valve 
is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  because,  while 
no  reputable  journal  w’ould  make  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  Navy  or  our  Army,  it  has  become  the  custom  for 
respectable  papers  to  pass  very  severe  criticisms  on  the  working 
classes,  while  claiming  the  right  to  rule  out  all  rejoinder.  When 
we  find  a  writer  critically  considering  the  attitude  of  the  Press 
towards  the  Government  and  omitting  all  mention  of  Labour’s 
claims  and  Labour’s  wrongs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public 
should  be  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  Labour  has 
been  treated  by  the  public  Press.  As  already  stated,  there  have 
been  exceptions ;  and  Truth  stands  high  on  the  list  of  papers 

(1)  “The  Press,  and  the  Government  of  the  Day,”  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
The  Engtieh  Review,  September,  1915. 
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which  present  exceptions  with  some  show  of  regularity.  Yet  even 
Truth,  while  it  makes  a  regular  feature,  in  each  issue,  of  voicing 
naval  and  military  grievances,  deals  only  occasionally  with  the 
misfortunes  of  Labour. 

Our  public  Press,  then,  exhibite  no  reluctance  in  blaming  the 
working  cla-ss,  but  is  generally  unwilling  to  admit  a  reasoned 
defence  or  a  clear  correction ;  while  it  is  rare  indeed  that  it  takes 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Labour.  Moreover,  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  indictment  which  the  proletariat  may  justly  urge 
here.  Even- the  “make  up,”  or  general  arrangement  of  some  of 
our  powerful  organs  frequently  involves  grave  injustice  to  Labour. 
For  example,  on  May  4th,  1917,  the  present  writer  saw  but  two 
evening  papers,  one  as  decidedly  Tory  as  the  other  is  definitely 
Liberal  in  normal  times;  each  displayed  the  headline  “Engineers’ 
Strike,”  and  each  explained  vaguely  in  small  type  that  a  certain 
firm  of  employers  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  law.  On  the 
following  morning  the  writer  saw  but  one  paper,  a  publication 
whose  political  leanings  are  not  of  the  permanent  order,  which 
also  had  the  strikers  placed  conspicuously  on  the  headline  and  the 
defaulting  employers  tucked  away  in  the  text.  Surely  as  a  matter 
of  simple  equity  these  positions  should  have  been  reversed.  Such 
an  occurrence,  trivial  enough  in  itself,  serves  as  a  clear  indication 
of  that  intangible  spirit  of  hostility  to  Labour  which  seems  to 
possess  our  newspapers. 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  an  offencp  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  stir  up 
public  opinion  against  a  section  of  the  community  when  the  agi¬ 
tators  know  that  the  blame  imputed  by  them  to  that  section  is 
in  reality  due  elsewhere?  What  instances  can  be  recalled  of  our 
public  Press  having  blamed  either  capitalists  or  employers  when 
the  fault  should  have  been  attributed  to  Labour?  Our  influential 
Press,  at  all  events,  affords  the  working  classes  little  or  no  support 
even  when  they  deserve  it,  makes  very  many  mistakes  concerning 
them,  and  omits  much  that  ought  in  common  justice  to  be  said  on 
their  behalf.  Thus  Labour  is  accidentally  denied,  or  deliberately 
deprived  of,  the  inherent  rTght  of  appeal  to  the  public,  while  the 
public  is  ignorant  of  the  fact.  If  members  of  the  Press  generally 
are  unaware  of  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things,  collective 
Labour  knows  that  the  highest  aim  of  a  journalist  should  be 
the  education  and  information  of  public  opinion.  Again,  if  it 
is  a  crime  for  the  individual  to  create,  or  allow  to  be  created,  a 
false  impression  w’hich  will  tend  to  set  public  opinion  against  a 
class,  much  more  is  it  a  crime  for  pressmen  to  permit  or  to  foster 
the  growth  of  such  impressions. 

Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
the  working  classes  have  been  taught  so  completely  to  distrust 
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the  public  Press  that  as  a  result  serious  injury  often  accrues  to 
the  entire  community.  For  example,  had  our  powerful  journals 
been  a  little  less  violent  in  their  denunciations  of  Bolshevism 
there  would  be  fewer  avowed  Bolsheviks  among  British  workmen 
to-day.  The  virulence  of  the  onslaught  was  sufificient  to  set  the 
‘  working  classes  asking  what  the  capitalists  wanted  to  conceal. 
Later  we  read  lurid  accounts  of  the  “  nationalisation  of  women  ” 
which  the  working  classes  generally  found  particularly  uncon¬ 
vincing.  Similarly,  great  effort  is  being  made  to  •  teach  the 
working  classes  economics,  of  a  sort.  Whatever  the  need,  and 
whatever  the  truth  in  these  two  vital  matters  the  proletariat  will 
remain  unconvinced,  simply  because  the  task  of  instruction  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  public  Press.  The  public  Press,  in  fact,  has 
.brought  us  to  a  pass  where  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  convince 
Ijabour  of  anything.  Now  look  back.  Who  remembers  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Douglas  Straight? 
Throughout  the  entire  history  of  English  journalism  is  it  possible 
to  recall  a  period  when  any  paper,  publishing  daily,  was  more 
soundly  popular?  Labour  was  not  held  in  contempt  or  unjustly 
treated  under  the  management  of  Sir  Douglas.  On  the  contrary ; 
on  one  occasion  an  article  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  which  dealt 
severely  with  London  cabmen.  But  the  cabmen  knew  the 
editor.  One  of  their  number  called  at  the  office,  and  stated  his 
case  :  would  one  of  the  gentlemen  take  a  ride  in  his  cab  and 
see  what  the  trutb-really  was?  One  of  the  gentlemen  did,  and 
the  next  impression  of  the  paper  contained  an  article  which  set 
matters  right.  Had  not  the  tenants  of  the  Peabody  Buildings 
cause  to  trust  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette?  Again,  was  the  deserved 
popularity  of  the  journal,  under  that  editorship,  in  any  way  de¬ 
pendent  on  pandering  to  advertisers?  Hardly,  when  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  “City  Editor  ”  scandal  was 
exposed,  even  after  it  w'as  understood  that  such  an  exposure  would 
hit  the  Pall  Mall  harder  than  any  other  paper.  Yet,  with  it  all, 
the  working  man  w'as  very  frequently  laughed  at  in  its  columns.^ 
But  the  laughter  w’as  pleasant,  in  the  manner  of  John  Leech, 
good  for  everyone  concerned.  It  is  not,  therefore,  impossible 
for  an  organ  of  the  public  Press  to  be  just  to  Labour,  generous 
to  the  poor,  and  severe  with  dishonourable  advertisers. 

A  time  will  eurely  come  w'hen  our  working  classes  will  decide 
that  they  must  have  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  newspapers. 
First,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  ask  whether  the  possibilities  of 
persuasion  have  been  exhausted.  If  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
reasoned  appeals,  then,  ambitious  or  revolutionary  as  tlie  sugges¬ 
tion  may  appear,  the  Press  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  Labour,  and 
Labour’will  wdn  in  any  struggle  which  may  ensue. 
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By  what  possiBle  means  could  Labour,  even  organised  Labour, 
obtain  control  of  our  public  Press?  The  control  aimed  at  would 
have  reference  only  to  matters  of  importance  to  Labour,  and 
would  concern  itself  with  the  exposure,  or  the  killing,  of  that 
insidious  spirit  which  partly  reveals  itself  in  the  headline 
provocative  and  similar  misuses  of  printer’s  ink ;  and  would 
claim  the  same  right  of  audience  at  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  as  the  capitalist  has  so  long  enjoyed.  Further,  it  would 
compel  the  publication  of  just  contradictions.  Many  instances 
have  occurred  in  the  past  where  it  would  have  been  greatly 
to  Labour’s  benefit  had  action  for  slander  been  taken,  for, 
even  had  such  actions  failed  on  technical  grounds,  the  exposure 
involved  would  have  gone  some  way  toward  the  correct 
adjustment  of  public  opinion,  beside*  being  a  salutary  lesson 
to  the  proprietor  and  staff  of  the  publicatioh  indicted.  If 
the  law  does  not  allow  trade  union  moneys  to  be  so  used,  let 
Labour  sue  in  forma  pauperis.  If  even  this  cannot  be  done,  there 
are  still  alternatives  open  :  let  working  men  put  forth  every  effort 
either  to  get  such  laws  altered  or  to  cause  the  scope  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor’s  duties  to  be  widened,  that  such  prosecution  should 
be  undertaken  by  him.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
more  methods  than  one  of  stirring  up  class  hatred.  In  the 
interests  of  law  and  order,  as  a  part  of  good  government,  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  nation’s  commercial  prosperity,  the  working 
classes  should  be  given  every  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  throw 
off  this  yoke  by  constitutional  means. 

Finally,  let  Labour  realise  that,  in  its  own  interest,  drunkards 
and  ruffians  should  be  dealt  with  at  least  as  severely  as  are  black¬ 
legs.  Let  members  of  Parliament , representing  Labour  realise 
that  they  are  returned,  not  to  be  pleasantly  smothered  in  social 
amenities,  but  rather  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  doing  the 
work  which  their  constituents  have  entrusted  to  them.  Let  both 
Labour  and  its  leaders  deal  determinedly  with  the  public  Press, 
accepting  it  as  the  means  already  to  hand  of  making  clear  their 
real  position  and  its  crying  needs. 

So  important  is  the  last  of  these  objects  that  it  almost  seems 
the  Labour  Press  might,  for  a  time,  be  allow’ed  to  drop.  Such 
a  campaign,  for  this  definite  and  avowed  purpose,  need  not  be 
carried  on  in  secrecy ;  the  wider  the  publicity  the  better.  Its  im¬ 
portance,  its  imperative  necessity,  may  be  estimated  by  one  simple 
consideration — when  it  shall  have  become  the  custom  of  the 
British  Press  to  present  the  case  for  Labour  adequately  to  the 
British  public  there  will  cease  to  be  need  of  a  Labour  policy. 

A  Skilled  Labourer. 
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Qiii  mi  sto  solo, 'e,  come  Amor  m’invita, 

'  Or  rime  e  versi,  or  coIro  erbetto  e  fiori, 

Seco  parlaiido,  ed  a'  tempi  migliori 
Sempre  pensando ;  e  questo  sol  m  ’aita .  l 

“  ’T  IS  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours  ”  and,  revisiting 
old  scenes,  to  Vjonjure  up  our  past  selves,  imagining  the  days 
when  roses  grew  where  now  we  see  but  thorns.  The  old  scenes 
do  not  always  readily  respond,  however,  and,  if  they  do,  tinge 
wisdom  so  acquired  oftener  with  the  sadness  than  with  the 
delight  of  memories  refreshed.  Avignon,  scourged  by  the  Mis- 
tral,  seemed  an  instance  in  point ;  and,  that  angel  of  wrath 
staying  his  hand,  matters  improved  little  as  other  evils  began 
to  emphasise  bther  drawbacks  of  the  ancient  nest  of  treason, 
taken  from  the  down  again,  naked  'in  the  wind  and  barefoot  in 
the  briars,*  Avenio  ventosa,  cum  vento  fastidiosa,  sine  vento 
vencnosa.  Why,  then,  since  it  was  the  Poet  of  gentle  love 
and  mournful  life®  who  had  called  me,  together  with  my  own 
wish  for  a  revival  of  earlier  impressions  in  sites  of  pleasant 
remembrance — why,  then,  not  retrace  the  oft-trodden  path  ^o 
the  clear  and  fresh  and  sweet  waters  *  of  the  chosen  abode  of  his 
manhood,  where ‘everything,  except  only  the  sky  which  expands 
over  both  places,  is  no  less  different  now  from  w^hat  we  leave 
behind,  than  it  was  in  his  time  :  the  appearance  of  the  people, 
of  the  impetuous  mountain  stream,  of  the  whole  landscai^e?* 
Up,  therefore,  to  Vaucluse — 

. heureux  s4jour,  que  sans  enchantement 

Ne  pent  voir  nul  po^te,  et  surtout  nul  amant." 

Until  1  reached  ITsle-sur-Sorgue,  the  travelling  facilities  I 
availed  myself  of  excelled  greatly  those  enjoyed  even  by 
crowmed  heads  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  when  they 
moved  in  the  same  direction'  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Solivagus 
or  Silvius  or  Silvano,  for  such,  wrote  Petrarca,^  was  the  name 
many  of  his  friends  gave  him'  in  playful  allusion  to  his  preference 
for  the  country.  But  the  Mont  Ventoux,  looming  in  the  distance 

(1)  iSonetto  78  in  di  Madonna  Laura. 

(2)  Sonetto  in  Btasimo  della  Corte  d'Avignone. 

(5)  Sonetto  82  in  Vita.  (4)  Canzone  11  in  T'»7a. 

(5)  Variae. 

(6)  Jacques  Delille,  Les  Jardim  ou  TArt  d’emhellh  Pat/rogea. 

(7)  Kpistgla  Rcruin  Familiarum,  x,  4, 
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with  its  barren,  wind-swept,  snow-capped  Summit  full  of  warning 
to  the  green  fields,  has  not  changed  since  his  ascent  in  1336, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  language  used  by  the  runners  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Martin  and  the  Hotel  Petrarque  et  Laure,  waging  their 
fierce  daily  battle  for  customers  at  the  station,  help  materially 
to  recall  the  Middle.  Ages.  Their  shaky  ’buses  not  finding 
favour  in  my  eyes,  my  negotiations  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Petrarque  et  Laure  establishment  result  in  their  promise  to 
provide  me  with  a  more  satisfactory  means  of  conveyance.  Some¬ 
one  has  to  be  sent  somewhere  for  the  horses  and  I  decide  to 
walk  'in  advance  of  my  private  petite  voiture,  along  the  well- 
remembered  beautiful  road,  shaded  by  double  rows  of  platanes. 
The  exercise  is  so  grateful  in  the  crisp  morning  air  that  I  feel 
almost  sorry  at  being  overtaken  by  my  vehicle  where,  at  the 
Cafe  Malakoff,  I  have  to  turn  to  the  right.  Before  w’e  reach  the 
next  cafe,  billiards  et  dibit  de  tabac,  my  Jehu  in  rags  discovers 
that  he  has  forgotten  his  whip,  and  again  I  w'alk  ahead  while 
with  l^reat  deliberation  he  selects  and  cuts  a  willow  branch,  and 
strips  it  of  twigs  and  leaves,  intending  it  to  serve  as  a  substitute. 
The  need  of  such  a  stimulant  becomes  at  times  very  pressing  to 
ensure  our  progress  beyond  the  aqueduct  that  leads  the  water  of 
the  Durance  to  Carpentras,  toward  the  hills  that  enclose  the 
valley  we  are  bound  for,  a  Vallis  Clausa  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  jades  take  it  easy,  and  why  should  not  I,  responding 
to  their  driver,  who  grins  as  he  turns  round,  inclining  his  wand’ 
of  office  to  the  primitive  frescoes,  representations  of  the  immortal 
bard,  laurel  crowned  by  her  of  the  angelic  countenance,  with 
which  local  talent  has  decorated  a  “villa”  at  the  wayside? 

At  the  Maison  la  Foret,  another  Grand  Hotel  Petrarque  et 
Laure,  frowning  upon  the  rival  claims  of  the  Grand  Hotel  de  la 
Fontaine  just  opposite,  I  am  received  by  mine  host  who,  with 
professional,  searching  eye,  recognises  an  old  customer  and 
assures  me  that  I  have  chosen  an  auspicious  day  :  the  spring  is 
working  hard.  Everyone  I  meet  repeats  that  statement  :  la 
fontaine  est  belle — a  stranger  in  the  village  can  have  no  other 
goal  than  the  head  of  the  gorge  where  the  waters,  gushing  from 
the  rock,  noisy  and  turbulent,  eddy  down  in  whirling  rapids. 
Passing  a  paper-mill,  painfully  discordant  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Cabassole’s  castle,  high  up  across  the  shackled 
mountain  torrent-, -I  penetrate  into  the  narrowing  vale.  Curving 
in  a  half-circle  round  a  bend  to  the  left,  the  ponderous  cliffs 
close  in  and  farther  progress  is  impeded  by  tfie  beetling  wall  of 
the  ridge  that  connects  the  Mont  Ventoux  with  the  Mont 
Luberon.  The  fountain  is  beautiful  indeed,  spouting  up  from 
the  daVk  cavern  at  my  feet,  large  bubbles  disturbing  the  surface 
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of  the  subterranean  lake,  while  no  sound  breaks  the  imposing 
silence  but  the  roar  of  the  rushing  stream,  gambolling  round  and 
over  the  boulders  in  its  path  like  a  young  giant  at  play.  I  have 
my  back  to  the  sluices  which  presently  will  curb  him  and  yoke 
him  into  the  service  of  money-making  industrial  concerns. 
Nothing  in  sight  speaks  of  human  interference  except  the  water- 
gauge  and  the  interesting  information  in  prose  and  still  more 
prosaic  rime,  in  yellow,  blue  and  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
that  Rosa  has  been  here  with  her  Armand,  and  Ad^le  Baptistine 
with  her  Raymond,  and  other  committers  of  sacrilege,  evidently 
less  platonic  in  their  loves  than  a  certain  Laura,  some  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  constrained  her  Francesco  to  be. 

Thanks  and  laud  to  St.  Julian,  the  patron  of  travellers,  that 
none  of  the  genus  is  present  now  !  I  am  alone.  Fortunately,  too, 
the  shrubs  and  the  herbs  sprouting  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock 
about  the  water-level  do  something  to  cover  the  vulgar  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and,  looking  up  the  immense,  overhanging  mass  of  weather¬ 
beaten  stone  till  we  descry  the  source  of  the  living  light  that 
envelops  all  and  from  which  the  vision  of  splendour  takes  its 
substance,^  we  may  soar  from  such  barbarism  and,  transported 
into  a  world  of  unwonted  sensations,  ask,  wondering  :  How’  came 
I  here  and  w'hen?*  The  scenery,  the  pure,  bracing  air,  the 
clatter  of  the  foaming  rivulet  that  springs  from  the  breast  of  the 
mountain  with  a  paean  of  exultation,  as  the  milk  of  classicism 
from  pagan  civilisation,  awaken  feelings  fully  adequate  to  qualify 
the  w'orshipper  in  this  temple  of  Nature  for  the  divine  gift  of 
happiness,  Aristotle’s  evBaifioviav  OeoaSorov.  We  are  claimed 
by  a  more  cheerful  conception  of  our  existence  than  seemed 
possible  at  Avignon  in  its  sombre,  mediaeval  setting.  Shone  upon 
by  this  sun,  in  these  surroundings,  w’e  need  not  be  astonished 
that  Hellenic  culture  flourished  in  this  almost  Greek  climate, 
on  this  almost  Greek  soil  of  frovence ;  that  the  people,  made 
conversant  by  the  settlers  from  the  East  with  the  history  and 
mythology  of  Hellas,  homaged  the  superhuman  things  they 
spoke  of  at  altars  dedicated  to  Olympian  gods,  as  the  one  found  ; 
at  Cavaillon,  the  ancient  Cabillio,  episcopal  see  of  the  Cardinal  : 
de  Cabassole.  Nay,  where  Sorgia  is  born,  a  sylvan  beauty  among  | 
wild  animals  and  roving  birds,®  Artemis  herself  can  be  imagined  = 
wandering  as,  in  effigy  on  the  coins  of  Massilia,  her  fosterling, 
she  ascended  the  Rhodanns  into  Helvetia. 

The  classic  local  colour  helps  to  explain  Petrarca’s  attachment  . 
to  a  spot  where  he,  the  fountain-head  of  the  Renaissance,  spent 
much  of  the  best  part  of  his  life.  He  made  its  first  acquaintance 

(1)  Sonetto  111  in  Vila.  '  (2)  Canzone  11  in  Vita. 

'  (3)  Sonetio  33  in  Marie.  I 
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in  1316,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  when  at  school  in  Carpentras, 
whither  his  father,  Ser  Petracco,  had  sent  young  Francesco  to 
get  what  mental  nourishment  he  could  from  the  “grammatical 
manger”  of  that  town.  On  this  first  excursion  to  the  sorgente 
del  Sorgo  he  was  accompanied  hy  Guido,  a  comrade  in  mastering 
the  difficulties  of -the  Trivium,  and  Guido’s  uncle.  It  is  said  ' 
that  then  already  the  future  humanist  resolved  upon  his  retire¬ 
ment  to  so  congenial  an  abode,  twenty-one  years  later  carried 
into  effect.  Madame  de  Genlis  makes  the  schoolboy  theatrically 
exclaim,  averring  that  she  quotes  his  own  words  :  “  What  a 
beautiful  place  to  live  in !  If  ever  I  am  able  to  do  it,  I  shall 
prefer  it  to  the  most  sumptuous  towns  !  ”  However  this  may  be, 
he  seems  to  have  receive'd  a  profound  impression  of  the  cave 
which,  long  afterwards,  he  compared  to  the  one  frequented  by 
Cicero  for  exercise  in  the  art  of  declamation  ;  It  invites  to  medita¬ 
tion  and  there  I  seek  protection  from  the  heat  of  noon.  The 
morning  I  pass  on  the  neighbouring  heights ;  the  evening  in  the 
meadows  and  my  gardens.  I  could  stay  here  all  my  life  if  I 
were  not  too  near  Avignon  and  too  far  from  Italy.  For,  why 
should  I  conceal  the  two  weaknesses  of  my  mind  :  I  love  Italy 
and  I  hate  Avignon.^ 

There  was  another  characteristic  of  his  temperament  which 
recommended  Vaucluse  to  him  for  restful  literary  labour,  namely, 
his  love  of  solitude,  expatiated  upon  in  his  treatise  De  Vita 
Solitaria,  composed  in  1346  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large, 
whom  he  addressed  through  the  medium  of  the  Cardinal  Philippe 
de  Cabassole,  when  he  informed  that  staunch  friend  of  his  return  : 
Captus  loci  dulcedine,  libellos  meo»  et  me  ipsum  illuc  transtuli. 
We  can  judge  his  affection  for  that  quiet  retreat  by  the  words,  trans- 
alpina  soUtudo  mea  jocundissima,  discovered,  in  his  handwriting, 
in  his  copy  of  Pliny’s  Naturalis  Historia,  under  his  only  extant 
attempt  at  pictorial  representation,  a  sketch  of  the  familiar  scene 
of  his  plaints  and  despairing  tears.  But,  though  it  pleased  him  in 
his  bucolic  effusions  to  call  himself  the  solitary  one,  the  sincerity 
of  his  yearning  for  rustic  seclusion,  like  that  of  his  ecstatic  love 
for  the  disdainful  Laura,  looks  a  little  doubtful  in  the  glare  of 
exaggeration,  of  a  too  ingenious  and  too  oft-repeated  insistence. 

It  does  not  disparage  the  poetic  excellence  of  Petrarca’s  Rime 
to  say  that  an  element  of  unreality  lurks  in  a  passion  which 
makes  the  patient  write  297  sonnets,  twenty-five  songs,  seven 
ballads  and  four  madrigals,  rounded  off  with  tw^elve  triumphs, 
while  he  proclaims  loudly  J;hat  his  grief  at  separating  himself 
from  the  irresponsive  lady  of  his  rapturous  longing,  a  fortiori,  at 
her  death,  turns  him  dumb,  desirous  as  he  is  to  bear  his  sorrow 
(1)  Btrum  Senilium,  x,  2. 
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in  silence.^  Neither  does  the  situation  improve,  considered  from 
the  artistic  or  purely,  erotic  standjwint,  by  the  explanation,  now 
widely  accepted  and  based  on  the  conception  of  Laura  as  the 
symbolic  expression  of  his  thirst  for  fame,  as  the  crowning  laurel 
of  his  endeavour  in  the  field  of  letters,  as  an  allegorical  figure 
reduced  from  living  flesh  and  blood  d  Vinstar  of  Dante  refining 
his  Beatrice  de’  Portinari  into  the  science  of  theology  or  divine 
wipdom.  But  a  good  deal  of  licence  in  such  and  other  matters 
must  be  accorded  to  the  poet,  though  from  the  scholar  we  expect 
a  close  adherence  to  facts,  and  it  has  been  rightly  remarked*  that 
in  his  prose  works,  in  his  correspondence,  the  hermit  of  Vau- 
chise  refers  nowhere  by  name  to  the  owner  of  the  eyes  that, 
commencing  their  long  war  on  April  6th,  1327,  drew  him  into 
the  labyrinth  from  which  he  saw  no  passage  out,^  And  hence 
his  secret,  of  whatever  nature  it  was,  remained  uncared  for  until 
the  famous  note  was  discovered  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  copy  of 
Virgil  in  the  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  and  published  for  comment 
by  the  learned,  who  knew  how  to  profit  by  such  a  welcome  bone 
of  contention,  displaying  their  erudition  in  a  still  undecided 
dispute. 

Both  the  great  Florentine  and  the  great  Aretine  sought  and, 
after  a  fashion,  found  compensation  for  the  frustration  of  their 
amorous  hopes,  exalted  in  the  manner  of  their  times,  by  descend¬ 
ing  to  love  on  a  more  earthly  plane,  the  latter’s  extra-matrimonial 
relations  making  him  escape  domestic  troubles  with  a  Gemma 
de’  Donati.  Like  Jove,  forgetting  higher  cares  and  delights, 
he  dipped  occasionally  into  low  carnality;  unlike  Jove,  he  did 
not  succeed,  with  regard  to  the  avowed  object  of  his  devotion, 
in  rendering  his  attentions  acceptable.  It  cannot  have  been  his 
appearance  or  deportment  which  needed  any  metamorphosis,  for 
he  was  a  comely  man,^  though,  when  advancing  in  age,  he  in¬ 
clined  to  a  slight  enihonpoint,  despite  very  early  hours  and  a  very 
frugal  diet.  His  address,  too,  was  most  insinuating ;  his  voice 
a  winning  tremble  in  the  ears  of  those  he  favoured  with  his 
conversation  and  were  never  tired  of  listening  ®  to  one  who  sang 
when  he  sjwke®  in  measured  flow  :  Quicquid  tentahani’dicere, 
versus  erat.  If  there  be  another  secret  in  Petrarca’s  melodious 
love  for  Laura  de  Noves  than  that  he  simply  chose  her  for  the 

(1)  Sonetto  14  in  Vita. 

(2)  Francesco  Petrarca  e  la  Sua  'Corrispondenza  Epintolare  {Bihlioteca  Critica 
della  LetteratuTa  Italiana  diretta  da  Francesco  Torraca). 

(3)  Sonetti  71  and  157  in  Vita.  , 

(4)  Di  forma  ecctlhnte.  Di  color  tra  bianco  e  hruno.  Di  vivacissimi  occhi. 
.  .  .  11  Petrarca  con  V Espoaizione  d' Alessandro  Vellutello  di  novo  ristampato. 
.  .  .  (Vinegia,  1552). 

(5)  Filippo  Villani.  Liber  de  Ciritatis  Florentiae  Famosis  Civibus. 

(6)  Canzone  1  in  Vita. 
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emblem  of  his  aspirations ;  if  the  distress  its  non-requital  occa¬ 
sioned  was  genuine  and  not  merely  a  case  calling  for  Queen 
Gertrude’s  “more  matter  with  less  art”  corrective,  the  Poet’s 
supreme  efforts,  that  might  have  mollified  any  heart  and  remain 
models  of  sweet  persuasion  up  to  this  day,  never  resulting  in 
his  obtaining  le  don  d'amoureux  mercy,  there  is  certainly  room 
for  further  speculation  on  the  tenour  of  the  autograph  just 
mentioned. 

Given  the  social  customs  of  the  day,  Laura’s  union  in  w'ed-' 
lock  with  Hugues  de  Sade  was  no  obstacle  to  a  less  frigid  attitude 
on  her  part.  The  code,  compiled  for  use  by  the  Courts  of  Love 
in  Provence,  stated  explicitly  :  Causa  conjugii  ah  amore  non  est 
excusatio  recta.  She  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  that  doctrine 
since  she  belonged  to  one  of  those  tribunals,  together  with  her 
aunt,  Madame  Phanette,  who  was  very  excellent  in  poetry  and 
possessed  of  a  frenzy  or  divine  inspiration,  which  frenzy  might 
be  esteemed  a  benefaction  of  God,  both  ladies  “romancing 
promptly  in  every  kind  of  Provencal  rhythm.”  Thus  Jean  Nos¬ 
tradamus,  inta  sort  of  Almanack  Royal  du  Palais  d' Amour  cited 
by  Demogeot,  who  adds  that  Laura,  inspiring  Petrarca,  performed 
a  work  much  finer  than  all  those  of  her  aunt.  Unfortunately, 
whatever  her  merits  in  pronouncing  lous  arrests  d'amour,  de 
dominarum  judicio,  she  did  it  with  a  bad  grace,  calculated  rattier 
to  bring  her  lover’s  sighs  in  tune  with^the  ancient  ditty  Keats 
reminds  us  of  than  to  encourage  him.  Better  schooled  in  the 
reprobatio '  amoris  than  in  the  ars  amandi,  though  perfected  in 
the  quintessence  of  the  science  de/  gai  saber,  whose  laws  she 
helped  to  administer,  the  nearest  approach  to  favour  she  thrilled 
him 'with,  seems  to  have  been  the  dropping  of  a  glove — not  even 
on  purpose  we  must  infer  from  the  three  sonnets  which  immor¬ 
talise  the  event  and  the  agitation  attendant  ort  that  glove’s 
restoration.*  If  her  case  had  been  brought  up  for  trial  by  her 
own  Court  at  Avignon,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  her, 
according  to  the  jurisprudence  revealed  in  a  decision  of  Marie, 
Coraitissa'Campanae,  high  arbiter  of  manners  and  decorum,  and 
as  such  one  of  the  most  famous  presidents  of  the  gieux  sous 
I’ormel — 

There  Citherea  goddesse  was  and  quene 
•  Honoured  highly  for  her  majeste. 

But,  if  she  had  yielded,  should  we  have  possessed  those  little 
gems  and  sp  many  more,  written  to  extol  her  accomplishments 
and  personal  charms  while  she  was  becoming  the  mother  of  eleven 
children ;  and  afterwards  to  mourn  her  death ,  in  her  forty-first 

,  -  (1)  Ronetti  147-149  in  VHti. 
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year,  castissima  atque  pulcherrima  in  loco  fratrum  minorum 
reposita,  always  the  same  in  his  ardent  imagination  as  she  was 
nelV  eta  sua  pin  bella  e  pin  fiorita  ?^ 

The  influence  of  Provencal  lyrics,  of  their  “gallantry  of  senti¬ 
ment,  sweetness  of  expression,  and  subtlety  of  argument”*  on 
Petrarca’s  compositions  in  lingua  volgare,  or  the  requirements 
of  an  actual  passion  that  accepted  a  surrogate  for  the  sum  of 
devotion  and  delight,  which  alone  could  mitigate  his  sorrow,*  in 
the  minor  stars  *  of  the  free  and  easy  constellation  at  Avignon 
whence  proceeded  his  illegitiniate  children,  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  impart  to  his  Rime  the  thoroughly  practical  character  in  the 
matter  of  sexual  relations  that  gives  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  the 
}X)etry  of  the  troubadours.  If  he  took  the  form  of  his  canzoni  from 
Provence,  as  he  took  the  form  of  his  sonetti  from  Sicily,  in  the 
substance  of  both  he  ran  more  closely  to  Cino  da  Pistoja,  whose 
Selvaggia,  figurative  of  beauty  and  virtue,  deserves  honourable 
mention,  del  bel  numer'  una,^  where  Beatrice,  Laura  and 
Fiammetta  are  remembered.  The  subtleties  of  voluptuous  long¬ 
ing,  introduced  into  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Europe  .by 
the  Arabs,  already  having  crystallised  into  conventional  allegory 
and  metaphor  w'hen  their  brilliant  effects  in  qasidas  and  qit'ahs, 
in  the  mowashehas  and  zedjeh  of  Moslim  Spain,®  were  imitated 
for  the  benefit  of  coarse-grained  constitutions,  incapable  of  con¬ 
cord  with  the  delicately  strung  sensuousness  of  Oriental  fibre, 
the  nicely  fastidious  play  with  sound  and  meaning  in  verbal 
expression,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Arabic  metre  and  rime, 
became  a  tediously  insipid  juggling  with  words,  even  in  the  hands 
of  Petrarca  himself,  who  never  wearies  of  such  toying  :  Laura, 
lauro,  Vaura,  etc.  But  let  it  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
and  to  his  exculpation  that  he  regarded  his  Rime  as  a  light  jeu 
d’ esprit,  as  volgari  cantici,  on  which  he  spent  or  mis-spent  his 

(1)  Sonetto  10  in  Mortt. 

(2)  Introductory  remarks  to  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale  in  Robert  Bell’s 
edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

(3)  Sonetto  168  in  Vita.  (4)  Sonetto  163  in  V,ita. 

(5)  Sebastiano  Ciampi,  Vita  e  Poesijt  di  Messer  Cino  da  Pistoja. 

(6)  Ibn  Khaldoon  tells  us  in,  his  Prolegomena  to  his  history  of  the  world, 
that  Mokaddsm  Ibn  Moafer,  one  of  the  favourite  poets  of  the  Emir  Abdallah 
Ibn  Mohanunad  al-Merwany,  invented  the  mowasheha,  or  rather  elaborated  it 
into  a  specifically  Andalusian  variety  of  the  ode,  which  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  Eybada  al-Cassaz,  who  flourished  at  the  Court  of  Muhammad  al-Motassim 
Ibn  Somadih,  King  of  Almeria,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Western  Caliphate 
into  independent  Moslim  principalities.  Abu  Bekr  Ibn  Gozman  of  Cordova,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Almoravides,  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  the 
Andalusian  tedjel,  a  sort  of  ballad,  which  rapidly  gained,  and  long  retained, 
public  favour,  though  none  of  his  many  successors  in  this  kind  of  poetic  com¬ 
position  ever  equalled  him  in  clearness  of  expression  or  rhythmical  flow  of 
versification. 
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youthful  exertions/  basing  his  claims  to  the  admiration  of  pos¬ 
terity  on  his  much  more  learned  and  voluminous  Latin  works, 
particularly  on  his  epic  Africa,  commenced  at  Vaucluse  in  1338. 
And  posterity  might  have  concurred  in  his  opinion,  which  was 
that  of  his  own  generation  and  the  following  too,  if  the  growth 
of  the  Italian  language,  after  its  birth  as  a  vehicle  of  soul-stirring 
thought  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  had  not  spread  the  fame  of 
il  Petrarca  volgare  at  the  expense  of  il  Petrarca  in  latino. 

The  latter  it  was  who,  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  received 
on  one  day,  about  the  third  hour  an  invitation  from  the  Eoman 
Senate  to  come  and  be  crowned  poet  laureate  at  the  Capitol,  and, 
about  the  tenth  hour,  another  from  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
did  not  hesitate  which  to  prefer,  and  the  “reward  of  merit” 
received  on  Easter  Day,  April  8th,  1341,  must  have  been  some 
consolation  for  his  poignant  regret  that  Destiny,  with  a  churlish 
lack  of  discrimination,  had  failed  to  make  him  see  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Augustan  age  as  a  worthy  contemporary  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  not  to  sjpeak  of  other  men  of  renown  in  the  world  of 
letters  with  whom  he  held  imaginary  intercourse.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pitying  verdict  of  the  young  Venetian  gallants,  who 
called  him  davvero  huomo  da  ben’  ma  ignorante,  which  con¬ 
descension  roused  him  to  the  invective  contained  in  his  treatise 
De  Sui  Ipsiua  et  Multorum  Aliorum  Ignorantia,  1360,  his  nimbus 
as  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher  was  a  finer  ornament  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friends  than  his  capitoline  laurels,  even  if  they  knew  that 
his  classic  diet  never  included  much  of  the  milk  of  Greek  letters. 
These  friends  he  selected  from  among  his  admirers,  preferring  the 
intellectually  insignificant  who  paid  most  readily  the  tribute  of 
praise  which  his  vanity  demanded,  and  submitted  most  willingly 
to  his  mental  superiority.  Irreverent  research  has  somewhat 
ruthlessly  dissected  Petrarca’s  motives.  It  has  found  out  that 
also  in  worldly  matters,  apart  from  friendship,  he  was  not  quite 
80  disinterested  as  he  wished  to  appear ;  that  confessions  of  the 
kind  contained  in  his  advice  to  an  intimate,  whom  he  exhorted 
to  follow  the  few  instead  of  the  vulgar  crowd,*  possessed  little 
more  than  a  rhetorical  value.  And  that  only  his  devotion  to  Laura 
made  him  always  and  always  return  to  his  idyllic  retreat  at 
Vaucluse  in  the  vicinity  of  “the  nest  of  treason”  in  “avaricious 
Babylon  ”  *  is  a  charitable  belief  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
Like  hundreds  of  others,  he  felt  attracted  to  the  sun  of  Papal 
favour,  and  his  exasperation  wdth  Avignon  points  to  many  an 
unsuccessful  solicitation  for  preferment.  All  this  sounds  pretty 

(1)  Rerum  Familiarum,  viii.,  3. 

(2)  Sonetto  67  in  Vita. 

(3)  Sonetti  14  and  15  soprd  vtirj  argomenti. 
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unkind ;  but  we  have  it  even  on  the  authority  of  some  of  his 
countrymen  tliat  Petrarca  was  a  zealous  hunter  of  benefices  and 
profitable  dignities. 

As  to  his  methods  in  selecting  his  friends,  we  may  argue  that 
the  charge  of  inferior  mentality  certainly  cannot  be  sustained 
against  Boccaccio,  who  revered  him  almost  as  a  saint,  proclaimed 
him  to  be  a  veritable  shrine  of  truth,  ornament  and  joy  of  virtue, 
pattern  of  catholic  holiness,  pious,  devout  and  modest.^  And  as 
to  his  jealousy  of  superior  intellect,  it  was  Boccaccio  who  tried 
incessantly  to  make  him  honour  the  great  Florentine  to  whom  he 
owed  such  a  large  debt  in  his  literary  education,  the  magnitude 
of  which  we  can  trace  especially  in  his  earlier  |X)etry.  Eecent 
critics  speak  of  his  boundless,  irrepressible,  with  the  whole  texture 
of  his  being  intertwined,  vanity,  ft  made  him  aspire  to  fame, 
not  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  also  as  a  man  of  the  world  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word.  It  gave  him  no  rest 
anyw'here  at  any  time.  Vaucluse,  which  he  calls  his  Eonie,  his 
Athens,  his  fatherland,  the  residence  of  his  blossoming  and  green 
age,^  was  in  reality  but  his  workshop  where  he  moulded  and 
fashioned  the  ideas  garnered  on  his  travels  between  the  autumn 
of  1337  and  May,  1353,  when  he  left  for  good  the  charming  hills 
where  the  beautiful  radiance  was  born  which  kept  his  eyes  full 
of  desire  and  glad  for  the  time  it  pleased  heaven,  then  sad  and 
wet  with  tears.*  While  there  and  scarcely  in  keeping  with  these 
sentiments  he  wrote  so  eloquently  about  at  so  great  length,  which 
gave  him  his  best  title  to  popular  esteem  as  formulated  in  Barthe’s 
line,  Vingl  ans  il  jut  heureux  du  seul  bonheur  d'aitner,  nothing 
happened  in  the  world  of  letters  and  politics  but  he  had  his  part 
in  it.  No  scholar  or  poet,  before  or  after,  has  been  entrusted 
with  so  many  diplomatic  missions  of  so  much  consequence  to 
so  many  mighty  potentates  and  rulers  of  men  :  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  King  of  France,  the  Senate  of  Venice  and  several 
independent  Italian  princes.  This  political  activity  made  him 
the  most  perfect  mirror  of  his  age,  to  quote  one  of  his  later 
panegyrists,^  whose  work,  Un  Ami  de  PHrarque,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  among  the  many  published  during  the  last  decades 
to  bring  additional  clearness  in  the  chiar'  oscuro  of  that  quasi¬ 
confession,  De  Secreto  Conflictu  Curarum  Snarum,  the  principal 
title  of  which,  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  sounds  more  like  self-deceit 
than  an  attempt  at  practising  the  commended  virtue  of  looking 
the  truth  straight  in  the  face.  Inculcating  the  lesson  to  others, 
Petrarca  may  have  had  a  foreboding  of  the  impertinent  meddling  j 

(1)  De  Genealogia  Deorum.  I 

(2)  Sonetto  47  in  Morte.  (3)  Sonetto  52  in  Morte. 

(4)  Henri  Cochin  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  letters  of  Francesco 
de  NeUo  Rinucci. 
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in  his  own  case  of  authors  of  a  different  stamp,  digging  into  the 
authentic  records  and  often  far  beside  them,  to  make  astonishing 
discoveries  on  which  to  build  still  more  startling  theories,  set 
forth  in  volume  upon  volume  as  indubitable  facts. 

Whatever  they  prove  or  disprove  regarding  Petrarca’s  relations 
to  a  spiritual,  in  corpore  wholly  imaginary,  or  a  very  tangible, 
married  or  unmarried  Laura,  this  w'e  know  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence  that,  soon  after  the  receipt  at  Verona,  May  19th,  1348, 
of  the  letter  informing  him  of  what  had  happened  at  Avignon 
on  the  6th  of  the  previous  month,  he  resolved  in  future  to  abstain 
from  woman’s  society.^  He  believed  that  he  had  conquered  the 
flesh  in  respect  to  temptations  of  the  sort ,  by  philosophic  rumina¬ 
tions  which,  doubtless,  clinched  his  resolution  the  more  strongly 
since  he  was  not  so  young  as  he  used  to  be ;  fife  flees  and  does 
not  stop  for  an  hour,  and  death  Comes  behind  with  large  strides.® 
Ageing  early,  it  seemed  wise  to  seek  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce 
in  the  long  contest,®  ever  to  remain  mindful  of  that  sun  which 
points  out  the  right  way  to  proceed  to  heaven  with  glorious  gait.^ 
The  idealised  passion  of  the  poet-lover  becoming  more  and  more 
purified,  if,  perhaps,  somewhat  rarefied  in  its  progress  through 
the  successive  stages  marked  by  the  Rime,  pari  passu  with  the 
extinction  of  the  carnal  appetite  to  which  his  son  Giovanni  and 
his  daughter  Francesca  owed  their  existence,  one  other  affection 
grew,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  years,  that,  namely*  for  his 
library.  It  must  be  considered  a  token  of  singular  regard  and 
of  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  stay  in  the  house  of  Arrigo  Molin 
on  the  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni  that,  being  at  Padua,  in  1362,  and 
proposing  to  return  to  Vaucluse,  an  intention  never  carried  out, 
he  decided  to  present  his  books  to  the  Eepublic  of  Venice.  A 
touching  though  untrustworthy  tradition  makes  him  fall  asleep, 
going  to  rest  eternal  in  his  villa  at  Arqua,  bent  over  one  of  his 
precious  folios,  while  another  local  tradition,  no  less  charming, 
makes  all  the  laurels  of  the  region  die  in  the  course  of  the  severe 
winter  which  followed  his  death. 

Arqua  and  the  delightful  little  country-house,  plain  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  notwithstanding  its  horrid  mural  paintings  which  aggravate 
the  coarse  appeal  to  the  museum  mania  of  the  cheap  excursionist ! 
And  the  quiet  little  study  beside  the  little  bedroom,  and  the 
fountain  that  illustrates  so  well  the  Poet’s  fondness  for  the  sound 
of  running  water  : — 

Fonti  numen  adcst;  lymphas,  pins  hospos,  adora  ^ 

;  Unde  bibens  cecinit  digna  Petrarcha  Deo. 

(1)  Letter  to  his  brother  Gherardo,  dated  June  11th,  1352,  Rerum  f'amiliarum , 
*•,  5.  (2)  Sonetto  4  in  Morte. 

(3)  Sonetto  48  in  Morte.  f4)  Sonetto  38  in  Morte. 
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And  the  Poet’s  tomb  in  front  of  the  village  church  :  Frigida 
Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarce.  .  .  . !  And  the  lugubrious 
stories  of  its  having  been  broken  into  by  a  certain  Tommasso 
Martinelli  of  Portogruaro  to  steal  an  arm  or  so  much  as  might 
satisfy  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Florentia  the  beautiful,  a 
sacrilege  even  worse  than  the  desecration  of  Laura’s  grave  as 
an  incident  of  the  wave  of  revolutionary  destruction  rolling  over 
Provence,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later  .  .  .  !  These 
things  are  not  nice  to  think  of  when  looking  at  the  surging 
streamlet  that  prompted  to  so  many  comparisons  with  the  limpid, 
living  source  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  the  tired-out  body  which 
rests  ^  in  the  repeatedly  opened  and  examined  sarcophage  at 
Arqua,  fed  upon.^  Rather  let  us  try  to  obtain  a  mental  image 
of  him  who,  in  the  strain  of  a  much  earlier  Arab  companion  of 
the  plaintive  song,  would  have  the  world  believe  that  no  one  ever 
loved  as  he.  Finding  delicious  excitement  in  his  lady’s  chilly 
demeanour  while  yet  she  was  alive,  his  ardent  desire  subduing 
his  inner  self  and  allowing  him  nothing  but  the  rind  ® ;  and  after¬ 
wards  in  his  bereavement  through  her  death ,  he  closes  the  volume 
he  has  been  poring  over  since  rising  about  midnight  not  to  lose 
the  felicious  hours  of  early  morning,^  and  sets  out  to  roam  with 
the  first  light  of  dawn  over  the  hills  and  in  the  valley,  full  of 
nooks  and  corners  fit  to  receive  his  confidences  and  conceal  his 
sighs,®  dark  and  shady  places,  propitious  to  bitter-sweet  delight.* 
...  It  is  all  very  finely  expressed,  but  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Sismondi  that  for  so  much  grief  there  is  a  marvellous 
amount  of  ingenuity  and  clever  turning  of  phrases. 

In  completing  the  picture  it  will  give  some  relief  to  discard 
the  Rime  for  the  epistolary  information  left,  and  re-conduct  the 
recluse  from  his  morning  walk  to  his  modest  dwelling  with  two 
little  gardens  near  the  public  road,  to  the  right  on  arriving  in 
the  village,®  where  the  two  ridges  that  enclose  the  Sorgue  leave 
an  open  space  for  building  and  cultivation.  In  his  casetta  apar- 
tata,  the  site  of  w'hich  is  now-  occupied  by  a  paper-mill,  Petrarca 
led  a  most  frugal  life,  suffering  ills  which  also  beset  commoner 
mortals.  So,  for  instance,  he  had  to  face  the  eternal  servant 

(1)  In  a  very  incomplete  state.  For  the  presentation  of  a  rib  to  Padua,  in 
1843,  its  restoration  to  the  sarcophage  at  Arqua  by  order  of  the  Austrian 
Goveriunent,  in  1855,  and  further  manipulations  of  Petrarca’e  remains,  see 
G.  Canestrini,  Le  Ofm  di  Francesco  Petrarca,  Studio  Antropologico. 

(2)  Sonetto  113  in  Vita. 

J3)  Canzone  1  in  Vita. 

(4)  Sonetto  197  in  Vita. 

(5)  Sonetto  12  in  Morte. 

(6)  Sonetto  13  in  Morte. 

(7)  De  la  iLittirature  du  Midi  de  VEurope,  I.,  10. 

(8)  Berum  FamUiarum,  III.,  22. 
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question.  The  domestics  that  formed  his  household,  ministering 
to  his  wants  in  Avignon,  refused  to  follow  him  into  his  idyllic 
solitude,  which  for  them  meant  exile  from  the  diversions  incident 
to  the  great  state  of  the  Papal  Court.  But  his  wants  in  his 
adopted  character  of  Solivagus  being  few,  he  succeeded  in  attach¬ 
ing  to  his  service  a  worthy  couple  referred  to  with  a 'humoristic 
touch  in  letters  to  his  intimates.  Not  to  mention  a  dog,  there 
were  then,  for  sole  company,  a  rustic  menial,  a  sort  of  aquatic 
animal,  bred  by  the  spring  that  wrests  its  life  from  the  rock  ; 
and  the  aquatic  animal’s  helpmate,  of  terrifying  aspect,  scorched 
like  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia,  such  that,  if  Helen  had 
resembled  her,  Troy  would  still  be  standing ;  both  very  zealous 
and  always  busy  and  devoted  as  devotion  itself.  .  . 

The  golden  chariot  in  the  sky  declining  on  its  western  course, 
still  stronger  a  flavour  of  the  human  element  than  pervades  those 
memories  of  the  Poet’s  domestic  affairs,  introduces  itself  to  dis¬ 
turb  my  reverie.  A  couple  of  sweethearts  approach,  some  Eosa 
or  Adele  Baptistine  with  her  Armand  or  Eaymond,  manifestly 
united  in  more  fleshly  bonds  than  could  be  owned  by  the  chastely 
burning  flame  in  Vita  di  Madonm  Laura.  Eather  than  play  the 
jkheux  troisieme  I  rise  to  go,  starting  on  my  way  back  to  the 
village,  withstanding,  the  allurements  of  the  hospitable  bowers 
aux  Naiades  de  Pitrarque,  aux  Agapes  Champetres,  and  other 
places  of  that  kind,  passing  the  indispensable  booths  with  sou¬ 
venirs  and  picture  postcards  for  sale,  and  the  Virage  des  Autos 
where,  happily,  a  term  is  set  to  the  encroachments  of  the  motor  car 
on  this  classic  soil.  Though  glaring  advertisements  of  Absinthe 
Rivoire  may  further  distress  the  pilgrim’s  soul,  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  Vaucluse  does  not  boast  a  “museum” 
to  preserve  for  dutiful  worship  relics  like  the  rickety'  armchair 
and  the  stuffed  cat  at  Arqua.  No  attempt  to  attract,  by  means 
of  more  or  less  genuine  keepsakes  and  tattered  personal  effects, 
the  tourist  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the  messages  conveyed 
by  the  rock  casting  out  her  waters,  ever  expressive  of  the  vision 
of  heaven  and  earth  commingling  in  beauty  and  brilliancy.* 
Neither  does  the  somewhat  incongruous  memorative  column  in 
the  Place  obtrude  itself,  not  even  when  the  public  crier  takes 
his  stand  at  its  base,  blowing  his  horn,  calling  attention  to  a 
communication  he  has  to  make  as  the  mouthpiece  of  local 
authority.  Nor  is  the  stranger  worried  by  guides  fawning  on 
him,  paying  homage,  for  a  consideration,  to  his  supposed  or  real 
historical  and  literary  attainments,  while  dogging  his  footsteps 
or  w'aiting  for  his  reappearance  after  lunch  at  the  sign  of 

(1)  Jierutn  Familiaruin,  XIX.,  8,  and  Rerum  Senilium,  IX.,  2. 

(2)  Sonetto  197  in  Vita. 
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Petrarque  et  Laure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  villagers’  notions 
concerning  that  illustrious  pair  seem  excessively  crude  and  hardly  f' 
go  beyond  the  echoes  of  the  celebration  in  1904  when,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  a  pilgrimage  was  undertaken  to  la  fontaine; 
and  the  felibres,  after  much  oratory,  drank  to  “divine  poetry,  r' 
the  halo  of  thought  ”  ;  and  Frederic  Mistral  ^  set  the  inflammable 
banqueters  wholly  on  fire  with  his  glowing  w’ords  in  honour  of 
the  immortal  Poet,  whose  glorification  in  that  company  meant, 
and  rightly  meant,  a  glorification  of  Provencal  love  and  song, 
his  tenderly  worded  devotion  in  life  and  death  appealing  especi-  ^ 
ally  to  the  dark-eyed  charmeuses  of  the  Midi  there  present ;  and 
the  jeux  fioraux  could  not  commence  before  Mistral’s  vihrante 
improvisation  had  been  responded  to  by  still  more  oratory,  bound-  ^ 
ing  impetuously  like  the  waters  of  the  fountain  itself,  enthusiasm 
reaching  its  climax  in  the  cries  :  Vive  Laure!  Vive  Pitrarque! 

Vive  la  Provence!  Vive  V Italic! 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Cabassole,  perched  on  its  rock, 
looking  down  on  the  village  and  the  valley,  are  an  excellent 
retreat  for  cogitation,  for  the  striking  of  the  balance,  according 
to  individual  light  and  temperament,  of  that  full  and  laborious 
life,  a  great  part  of  which  was  lived,  six  centuries  ago,  where  even 
now,  after  so  much  transmutation,  the  last  rays  of  the  parting 
sun  smile,  as  then  they  did,  on  flower-strewn  hill  slopes,  before 
night  draws  its  veil  between  Sorga  and  Druenza.  Here  the  rest¬ 
less  wanderer  sought  repose  to  fashion  his  impressions,  gathered 
far  and  wide,  into  the  eloquent  word  that  yet  bears  good  fruit, 
better  than  the  mighty  deeds  of  contemporary  mailed  fists  guided 
by  crowned  and  mitred  heads.  The  standpoint  he  took  was  that 
of  the  intellectual  aristocrat,*  and'  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  his 
beloved  solitude,  in  quest  of  literary  recreation  between  his 
travels  and  relaxation  from  worldly  pursuits,  first  at  Vaucluse 
and  later  at  Arqua,  when  the  time  approached  for  his  final 
journey,*  is  explained  by  his  reference  to  Scipio  Africanus,  in 
popular  estimation  reduced,  he  says,  to  the  rank  of  quite  a  common 
person,  thanks  to  daily  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  citizens 
of  Rome — familiarity  breeds  contempt ;  and  what  then  had  one 


to  expect  who  was  no  Scipio  and  did  not  move  among  Romans? ‘ 

With  due  acknowledgment  of  his  admiration  for  Latium  and 
Greece,  his  enthusiasm  for  antiquity,  his  exceeding  merit  in 
reviving  the  classic  spirit  as  the  great  usher  of  the  Renaissance ; 
with  due  consideration  of  the  results  of  latest  research  regarding 
his  labours  and  aspirations,  no  better  characterisation  of  Petrarca 

(1)  Since,  alas !  departed  from  their  midst :  March  25th,  1914. 

(2)  Ejnstola  ad  Posteros. 

(3)  Eerum  Familtarum,  XV.,  4,  8. 

(4) ,  Eerum  Senilium,  VI.,  2. 
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has  yet  been  propounded  than  that  contained  in  Pierre  de  Nolhac’s 
formula  :  le  premier  homme  moderne.  He  was  the  connecting- 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation  in  letters  and  art, 
which  he  defined,  generally  speaking,  as  virtue  and  truth. ^  With 
respect  to  his  poetic  diversions  in  lingm  volgare,  the  Rim.e,  there 
is  the  dream  of  a  high  task  never  achieved  or  achievable,  which 
makes  even  a  short  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  exertions  ah  action 
that  opens  the  road  to  spiritual  reward  in  mental  progress,  a 
tliaw^b,  if  one  may  borrow  this  expression  from  the  terminology 
of  Moslim  saint-worship.  And  in  another  sense  the  Sorga  in 
the  Val  Chiusa  partakes  of  the  essence  of  the  sources  in  the 
enchanted  island  Tasso  tells  us  of,^  a  conceit  elaborated  from  the 
words  of  the  earlier  Poet  himself  : — 

Fuor  tutti  i  nostri  lidi, 

Neir  isole  famose  dl  Fortuna, 

Due  font!  ha  :  chi  dell'  una 

Bee,  mor’  ridendo;  e  chi  dell’  altra,  scampa.* 

J.  F.  SCHELTRMA. 

(1)  Rerum  Senilium,  XII.,  2. 

(2)  La  Gerusalentme  Liberata,  Canto  14,  ff. 

(3)  Canzone  14  in  Vita. 
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What  is  the  special  attraction  of  moving  pictures?  Why  have 
some  twenty  millions  of  people  contracted  the  habit  of  sitting 
for  several  hours  in  a  “  cinema  ’  ’  each  week  ?  From  the  position 
of  a  superior  penny-gaff  the  cinematograph  -exhibitions  have 
grown  into  a  leading  industry.  It  is  said  to  be  the  fifth  largest 
industry  in  the  United  States.  We  are  even  on  the  verge  of  a 
big  commercial  war,  in  which  British  exhibitors  are  determined 
to  fight  what  looks  like  an  American  attempt  to  corner  the 
cinema  theatres  in  this  country.  One  cannot  hope  in  a  short 
article  to  cover  the  whole  of  cinematographic  activities,  but  I  will 
try  to  examine  some  of  the  questions  which  the  new  industry 
suggests,  and,  more  especially,  to  endeavour  to  lay  dawn  some 
aesthetic  standards  of  this  new  art — for  art,  in  a  sense,  it  is. 

I. 

The  popularity  of  the  cinema  theatre  as  a  place  of  recreation 
is  easily  understood.  The  price  of  admission  is  comparatively 
cheap.  Even  in  a  West  End  cinema  theatre  you  can  purchase 
a  ticket  for  one  of  the  best  seats  at  a  very  moderate  figure.  Then  j 

the  cinema  is  comfortable  and  restful,  and  you  may  smoke. 

And,  in  addition  to  the  pictures,  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  j 

music,  differing  in  value  according  to  the  class  of  the  theatre.  ^ 

In  many  there  are  quite  decent  little  orchestras,  and  you  may  | 

hear  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  selection  from  “  Louise,”  a  j 

movement  of  a  Beethoven  symphony,  an  arrangement  of  | 

Wagner’s  Preislied,  together  with  the  latest  musical  comedy  ^ 

successes  and  jazz  tunes.  The  whole  entertainment,  taking  place  j 

in  semi-darkness,  has  a  curious,  hypnotic  effect.  It  engages  the  ^ 

mind  agreeably.  Without  demanding  any  special  mental  effort  ^ 

for  their  appreciation,  the  music  and  the  pictures  keep  the  brain  ^ 

in  a  state  of  gentle  stimulation.  In  a  British  film  I  recently  | 
saw  a  much  harassed  hero  was  recommended  by  a  nerve  specialist 
to  visit  a  cinema  theatre,  and  the  specialist  himself  was. evidently  j 
in  the  habit  of  following  his  own  advice.  But  that  hypnotic  calm,  o 

produced  by  the  music  and  the  bewildering  rapidity  of  the  c 

pictures,  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  cine-  o 

matograph.  It  has  opened  a  new  world  to  those  who  do  not  1 

read  or  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  a  theatre  except  in  discomfort, 
and  it  has  opened  a  different  world.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
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evil  influences  of  the  cjnema,  especially  on  the  young.  No  doubt 
in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  many  objectionable  films  were 
shown,  and  even  in  this  day  there  are  too  many  fights  and 
murders,  but  to  single  out  a  film  of  that  kind  and  to  employ  it  as 
a  piece  de  conviction  for  the  condemnation  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  as  a  whole  is  absurd.  Of  a  man,  however  eminent  he  may 
be,  who  uses  that  argument  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  cannot 
be  conversant  with  his  subject.  Apart  altogether  from  the  nature 
of  the  stories  told  by  the  moving  pictures,  the  cinematograph 
enables  its  patrons  to 

Survey -mankina  from  China  to  Peru; 

Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 

And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life. 

Without  pretending  to  do  more  than  tell  a  story,  many  a  film 
has  great  educational  value.  As  a  direct  educational  medium  the 
cinematograph  has  not  yet  come  into  its  own.  If  for  no  other 
reason  it  should  have  a  remarkable  future.  As  a  medium  for 
propaganda  its  powers  give  one  pause.  The  newspaper  is 
ineffectual  compared  with  it.  But  this  aspect  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  is  obvious.  What  is  not  generally  recognised,  especially 
by  .those  of  us  who  have  given  our  lives  to  literature,  drama, 
music,  and  the  plastic  arts,  is  that  the  cinematograph  is  itself  an 
art,  with  its  own  aesthetic  could  we  but  formulate  it.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  films  are  very  clever  and  able  men,  but  they  have  not 
had  the  leisure  or  the  desire  to  think  theoretically  of  the  art  they 
{sractise.  Cultivated  men  who  might  have  helped  them  have 
stood  aside  in  the  easy  attitude  of  scorn.  Americans,  being  a 
practical  people  not  yet  atrophied  by  traditions,  have  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  “  screen  ”  because  it  has  shown  it  is 
financially  important.  They  are  gradually  buying  up  the  best 
brains  they  can  find  for  the  work.  Novelists,  dramatists,  and 
artists  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  American  film-producers. 
Our  British  firms,  severely  handicapped  by  five  years  of  war,  are 
gradually  following  the  example  of  America.  But,  with  all  this 
activity,  the  artistic  side  of  the  cinematograph  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos. 

n. 

It  cannot  very  well  be  otherwise  and  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  moving  pictures.  They 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  that  photography 
could  record  action.  That  discovery"  soon  had  a  commercial  value. 
The  public,  it  was  found,  was  interested  in  seeing  these  moving 
pictures.  Gradually  the  pictures  were  connected  by  a  story. 
Then  the  story  became  the  chief  thing.  At  first  the  programmes 
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of  cinema  theatres  had  variety  as  their  note.  A  number  of  short 
films  were  shown.  As  the  powers  of  the  cinematograph  as  a 
story-teller  were  realised  this  variety  of  programme  was  dis¬ 
carded.  Every  cinema  theatre  now  shows  at  least  one  long  five- 
reel  film  (about  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  time  measurement). 
Films  are  now  made  in  six  parts  or  reels,  and  even  longer.  By 
the  use  of  two  machines  the  pictures  are  projected  on  the  screen 
without  a  break. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  film-lover  demanded  picture-stories 
the  supply  had  to  be  made.  Naturally,  the  producer  of  films 
looked  to  drama  and  to  the  novel  as  his  inspiration.  He  could 
not  be  expected  suddenly  to  formulate  a  new  art.  His  patrons 
were  satisfied  and  that  was  all  that  mattered.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  as  every  cinema  theatre  in  every  country  changes 
its  programme  weekly,  the  producers  of  films  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  maintain  the  supply,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  justly 
blamed  for  the  poor  quality  of  many  of  the  film-stories.  To  eke 
them  out,  the  film-producer  indulges  in  much  padding.  For 
instance,  if  the  hero  is  suddenly  called  up  on  the  telephone  by 
the  heroine,  you  not  only  see  her  speaking  into  the  ’phone,  but 
you  are  given  a  picture  of  the  hero  receiving  the  message  and 
replying.  Then  you  watch  him  ring  for  his  hat  and  coat,  leave 
the  room,  walk  downstairs  and,  if  he  be  rich,  enter  his  motor-car. 
The  process  takes  rather  longer  if  he  be  poor,  for  the  camera 
insists  on  his  walking  along  a  crowded  street.  Then  he  is  nearly 
ready  to  burst  into  the  heroine’s  room  and  stop  what  villainy 
is  on  foot ;  but  not  quite.  For  his  car  has  to  draw  up  at  the  house, 
the  hero  has  to  spring  out  and  leave  the  door  open  (they  always 
do  that  in  American  films),  ring  the  heroine’s  bell,  and,  finally 
(if  the  film-producer  thinks  more  may  be  omitted),  he  enters  the 
room.  This  description 'has  taken  me  more  than  five  minutes 
to  write.  The  cinematograph  would  easily  do  it  in  thirty  seconds; 
at  any  rate,  as  quickly  as  the  action  would  take ;  but,  all  the 
same,  it  is  padding,  and  wearisome  padding.  That  is  the  effect 
of  the  idea  that  a  film  of  a  story  must  be  long.  There  is  a  notion 
that  it  must  bear  some  relation  to  a  novel  or  a  play,  whereas  the 
film  is  a  very  different  medium  of  expression. 

The  camera  shows  you  'things  that  are  supposed  to  have 
happened.  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  sight  is  one  of  the 
quickest  of  physical  actions.  The  camera  is  as  quick  as  sight. 
Practically,  a  cinematograph  so  exaggerates  the  quickness  of 
action  that  actors  in  a  film  have  to  do  everything  at  a  slightly 
slower  tempo  than  they  would  in  real  life.  But  that  does  not 
make  very  much  difference.  Now,  a  novelist  may  write  a  whole 
chapter  describing  the  appearance  and  daily  life  of  his  heroine. 
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The  camera  would  do  it  in  less  than  five  minutes.  The  house  in 
which  she  lives,  the  country  round  it,  her  father  and  mother  and 
sisters,  brothers,  cousins  and  aunts  could  be  introduced  in  that 
time.  Quite  an  elaborate  series  of  pictures  can  be  included  in 
one  reel  of  film,  taking  fifteen^ minutes  to  show  on  the  screen. 
This  quickness  of  sight  as  a  reader  of  stories  has  not  been  properly 
taken  into  account.  As  the  film  cannot  enter  into  the  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis,  the  maker  of  films  is  rather  at  a  loose  end  to 
pad  out  his  picture-story.  Psychological  suggestion  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  on  the  screen,  provided  the  player  is^an  actor  of  ability  and 
the  producer  can  select  the  action  necessary  to  illustrate  character. 
In  these  days  of  clever  photography  it  is  quite  possible,  and  has 
been  done,  to  adumbrate  a  character’s  thoughts  on  the  same 
picture  that  shows  him  thinking.  This  side  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  will  no  doubt  be  developed  in. the  future.  The  old-fashioned 
method  was  to  switch  off  the  main  story  and  show  a  series  of 
pictures  of  some  past  action.  That  is  greatly  in  favour  with  the 
producer  who  desires  to  pad  out  his  tale. 

III. 

I  have  laboured  this  point  because  it  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  power  of  the  cinematograph  not  having  been  fully  under¬ 
stood.  The  telling  of  stories  by  moving  pictures  has  been  based 
on  the  telling  of  stories  by  words  and  by  words  and  action  com¬ 
bined,  i.e.,  by  drama.  The  cinematograph  has  nothing  to  do 
with  words.  It  is  possible  to  tell  a  complete  and  elaborate  story 
on  the  screen  without  using  a  single  word  in  explanation  of  it. 
Only  the  names  of  the  characters  should  be  necessary.  At  present 
there  are  what  are  called  “sub-titles,”  elaborate  explanations 
thrown  on  the  screen  and  often  very  badly  written.  Charlie 
Chaplin,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  possessions 
in  humour  but  also  a  most  painstaking  artist,  has  expressed  the 
ideal  that  moving  pictures  should  tell  their  tale  without  “sub¬ 
titles  ”  ;  and  he  is  right.  The  real  aim  of  the  cinematograph  is 
not  to  tell  a  tale,  but  to  show  one.  Pictures  in  action  are*' its 
medium  of  expression.  They  may  and  do  suggest  words,  but  the 
spectator  must  make  them  for  himself.  A  novel,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  suggest  pictures  by  means  of  words — just  the  opposite 
of  the  cinematograph — but  that  depends  on  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  Drama  gives  you  both  pictures  and  words,  but  then 
it  lacks  the  power  of  explanation  of  the  novel  and  the  cinemato¬ 
graph,  and  is  fenced  round  by  all  kinds  of  difficulties  of  time  and 
space.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  a  screen  story 
must  necessarily  be  short,  but  it  is  obvious  that  its  tale  can 
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be  told  much  quicker  than  on  the  stage,  for  a  large  part  of  a 
play  is  practically  devoted  to  explanations  and  preparation,  ! 
matters  which  can  be  flashed  on  the  screen  in  a  few  seconds.  | 
Therefore,  film-producers  should  not  make  a  cast-iron  tradition 
of  length.  If  the  exhibitor  (the  man  who  actually  runs  a  cinema 
theatre)  insists  on  a  certain  length,  then  the  producer  should  be 
careful  that  his  padding  is  not  of  the  senseless  kind  I  have 
described.  i 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  films  suffer  from  a  curious  want  of 
proportion.  All  kinds  of  unnecessary  actions  are  shown  us  on 
the  screen,  but  the  important  crises  of  a  story  are  passed  over  too 
quickly.  As  a  scene,  however  important,  has  to  be  shown  by 
action  only,  so  that  it  is  apt  to  be  over  more  quickly  than  it 
would  be  in  real  life,  the  producer  has  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 

If  he  is  determined  to  show  you  the  hero  and  heroine  motoring 
to  an  assignation,  and  all  that  happens  to  their  cars  while  they 
are  doing  it,  he  is  necessarily  upsetting  the  emotional  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  film.  The  motor  ride,  which  may  not  be  necessary 
to  the  emotional  drama  of  his  story,  will  actually  take  longer  than 
the  very  important  scene  between  the  hero  and  heroine  When 
they  do  meet.  -^But  if  he  proportions  everything  else  by  the 
length  of  that  scene,  he  must  either  prolong  the  scene  itself  or 
he  must  cut  down  the  action  which  leads  to  it.  In  the  latter  case 
a  very  short  film  would  be  the  result;  in  the  former  some  new 
method  of  prolonging  the  crises  of  drama  must  be  invented.  The 
cinematograph  must  not  rely,  as  it  does,  on  actuality  if  it  means 
to  enter  the  realm  of  art.  It  must  select  and  combine,  and  to 
do  this  it  must  adopt  some  kind  of  artistic  convention.  The 
drama  is  entirely  a  matter  of  artistic  conventions ;  so  are  painting 
and  sculpture ;  and  so,  in  many  respects,  is  the  novel. 


IV. 

At  present  the  film  pretends  that  it  is  showing  you  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  actual  characters  and  events.  To  some  extent  that  has 
been  its  strength.  A  novel  describes ;  the  camera  depicts.  I 
would  not  have  film-producers  thoughtlessly  cast  away  this  power,  I 
but  it  must  be  carefully  kept  in  its  place.  At  present  the  film-  ! 
producer  is  obsessed  by  the  origin  of  moving  pictures,  and  there 
is  still  a  universal  tendency  to  look  on  a  film-story  as  merely  a 
suggestion  for  an  interesting  series  of  moving  pictures.  In  these 
pictures  the  background  often  swamps  the  story.  That  is  all 
very  well  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  main  object  is  to 
throw  on  the  screen  “busy  scenes  of  crowded  life.”  The  cinemato¬ 
graph  has  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  what  are  j 
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called  “travel  “  pictures.  The  famous  Among  the  Cannibals  is  a 
case  in  point.  But  as  soon  as  the  camera  seeks  to  depict  a  drama 
of  human  emotion  it  must,  if  it  is  to  be  an  art,  select  and  com¬ 
bine  its  action  so  that  the  drama  is  told  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  effect.  To  throw  on  the  screen  the  action  of  the  story  in  the 
crude,  as  if  it  w'ere  a  transcription  from  life,  is  an  artistic 
mistake.  Some  superior  people  doubt  the  possibility  of  the 
screen  as  an  artistic  medium.  Moving  pictures  have  not  the 
intrinsic  artistic  value  that  a  fine  piece  of  literature,  or  a  beautiful 
painting,  or  a  well-written  and  well-constructed  drama  has.  But 
that  is  not  quite  true.  Some  of  the  photographs  I  have  seen  on 
the  screen  have  intrinsic  beauty,  and  they  can  be  given  a  greater 
and  stranger  beauty  by  imaginative  selection  and  lighting. 
Recently  I  saw  a  film  with  the  misleading  title  of  A  Trip  to 
Mars,  which  suggests  farce.  It  was  not  farce  at  all,  for,  apart 
from  the  wonderful  photography  describing  the  passage  of  an 
airship  through  the  air,  the  life  in  Mars  had  been  conceived  with' 
a  touch  of  poetry,  and  the  pictures  showing  it  had  much  beauty 
of  conception  and  execution.  Then  as  to  the  power  of  the 
cinematograph  to  arouse  emotions  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
As  a  dramatic  critic  I  have  seen  every  play  produced  in  London 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  I  have  been  a  constant  playgoer 
for  a  much  longer  period,  and  I  boldly  state  that  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  is  not  behind  the  stage  in  arousing  emotion.  In  some 
respects  it  is  less  artificial — a  statement  for  which  I  will  give 
reasons  later.  To  give  full  expression  to  this  emotional  power, 
however,  the  cinematograph  .must  have  its  own  artistic  conven¬ 
tions. 

V. 

The  first  of  those  conventions  must  be  some  means  by  which 
explanatory  words  are  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  and  some 
way  of  obviating  the  absence  of  speech  in  the  big  dramatic  crises, 
which,  again,  must  be  so  elaborately  treated  that  the  proportion 
of  the  story  is  maintained.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  would 
boldly  begin  by  casting  out  the  semblance  of  speech.  The 
cinematograph  gives  us  silent  drama.  It  is  practically  a  wordless 
play.  On  the  stage  UEnfant  Prodigue  has  shown  us  what  can 
be  done  in  that  direction.  The  original  French  company  did  not 
pretend  to  speak.  They  made  facial  expression  and  gesture 
articulate.  There  was,  of  course,  the  help  of  music.  All  this  the 
cinematograph  can  do.  At  present  the  characters  in  a  film  open 
and  shut  their  mouths  as  if  speaking,  and  evidently  they  do  not 
always  speak  the  words  thrown  on  the  screen.  Their  pretence 
of  talking  is  irritating.  It  immediately  exposes  a  weakness  of 
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the  screen-drama,  when  we  should  be  made  to  forget  its  limita¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  founding  the  screen-dramas  on  actuality  in  this 
respect  we  should  boldly  substitute  an  artistic  convention  for 
speech.  We  should  fall  back  on  the  very  essence  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph,  the  power  of  depicting  action  without  the  stage  limitation 
of  time  and  space.  The  action  to  be  depicted  in  a  great  dramatic 
crisis  would  not  be  only  physical,  but  spiritual  action  as  well,  and 
the  medium  of  expression  of  this  spiritual  drama  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  acting.  • 

VI. 

Film-acting  is  a  very  subtle  art,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
stage-acting.  A  player  in  a  theatre  has  to  condition  his  art  by 
the  distance  the  audience  is  from  him.  The  film-player,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  close  to  the  camera  in  those  pictures  which 
are  not  merely  landscapes  and  interiors  with  figures.  The  photo- 
graph  when  projected  on  the  screen  is  vastly  magnified.  The 
faintest  twitching  of  the  lips  can  be  seen  quite  plainly.  Also 
it  is  possible  to  touch  up  negatives  so  that  expression  is  intensi¬ 
fied.  The  stage-player  has  an  audience  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
reacts  on  him ;  the  film-player  acts  without  spectators.  The  absence 
of  the  voice  as  a  medium  of  expression  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
film-player ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  free  from  the  paralysing 
sensation  that  his  acting  is  not  “getting  over”  the  footlights. 
Although  a  film-actor  has  to  learn  how  to  carry  himself,  how  to 
make  his  gestures  illustrate  his  thought  and  feeling,  and,  above 
all,  how  to  keep  these  movements  to  a  tempo  considerably  slower 
than  normal  (for  the  cinematograph  exaggerates  the  quickness 
of  movement),  yet  his  principal  aim  should  be  naturalness.  Given 
an  expressive  face  and,  of  course,  imagination,  and  the  necessary 
training  of  gesture,  and  the  camera  will  do  the  rest. 

It  is  curious  how  stage-players  when  acting  for  the  screen  do 
not  seem  to  under.stand  these  elementary  facts.  Their  movements 
are  too  quick ;  they  are  too  restless,  and  their  facial  expression  is 
exaggerated.  Film-players  would  probably  be  very  wooden  on 
the  stage.  The  two  arts  are  very  different,  but  of  screen-acting 
one  can  at  least  say  that  it  has  unlimited  powers  of  expression. 
The  difficulty  is  to  give  full  scope  to  these  powers.  Being 
divorced  from  words,  a  dramatic  crisis  must  necessarily  be  more 
brief  than  on  the  stage.  Also  it  must  be  such  a  crisis  that  words 
are  not  necessary.  The  film-producer  has  not  quite  understood 
that,  or  perhaps  his  art  is  conditioned  by  the  poor  standard  of 
intelligence  in  the  average  lover  of  the  moving  pictures.  Not 
sufficient  use  is  made  of  an  ensemble  of  acting,  the  favourite 
device  being  to  “feature”  a  star  to  the  overshadowing  of  every-  j 
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one  else  in  the  cast.  You  seldom  see  in  a  film  a  well-sustained 
piece  of  acting  on  the  part  of  several  characters  at  one  moment. 
Film-makers  are  almost  Wagnerian  in  their  love  of  duologues. 
But  the  chief  fault  is  that  the  model  of  drama  is  followed 
slavishly.  Without  the  help  of  dialogue,  which  can  be  made  to 
mean  so  much  more  than  the  actual  sense  of  the  words,  a  dramatic 
scene  is  whittled  down  to  its  action.  There  is  no  reason,  except 
the  idea  that  a  moving  picture  must  be  essentially  natural,  why 
acting  in  a  film-sfory  should  not  be  raised  to  an  intensity  and 
prolongation  which  would  be  unnatural  on  the  stage.  In  such 
scenes  the  word  would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  un¬ 
natural.  The  action  would  be  an  action  of  feeling  and  thought 
brought  to  a  fuller  expression  than  in  real  life.  Much  more 
elaborate  scenarios  would  be  written.  At  present  too  much 
depends  on  the  producer’s  inspiration,  whereas  the  players  should 
have  very  full  instructions  from  the  writer  of  a  scenario. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  screen-story  has  the  advantage 
of  continual  musical  illustration.  At  present  this  is  very  crudely 
done,  but  there  is  great  scope  for  music  in  connection  with  the 
cinematograph. 

The  film  has  already  made  its  own  comedy  or  farce.  The 
cleverness  of  producers  in  arranging  what  are  called  “  stunts  ”  is 
extraordinary.  This  has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  what 
are  practically  burlesque  melodramas  are  quite  common.  In  these 
films  the  impossible  is  shown  to  you  as  being  quite  probable,  and 
you  are  at  once  thrilled  and  amused  by  it.  It  is  in  serious, 
emotional  film-stories  that  progress  has  been  slow,  mainly  because 
the  industry  or  art  has  grown  up  so  rapidly. 

vn. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  this  art  of  telling  a  story  by  pic¬ 
tures  instead  of  by  words?  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
It  depends  ultimately  on  the  people  who  go  to  cinema  theatres. 
There  must  always  be  different  grpdes  of  these  picture-houses, 
just  as  there  are  of  theatres,  but  the  trouble  at  present  is  that 
the  cinematograph  does  not  attract  the  most  intelligent  type  of 
people.  Some  owners  of  cinema  theatres  are  doing  their  best 
to  attract  a  better  intellectual  class  of  film-goer,  and  film-pro¬ 
ducers  are  engaging  the  best  brains  they  can  find.  The  daily 
Press  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph.  There  is  activity  in  every  direction,  but  too  many  films 
continue  to  be  made  that  are  inspired  by  nothing  but  stupidity 
and  brutality.  The  trail  of  the  penny  novelette  glistens  over 
their  stories.  It  is  not  that  these  films  are  immoral.  Indeed, 
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they  are  not  half  as  immoral  as  the  revue  and  musical  copiedy 
of  commerce.  It  is  rather  that  they  pander  to  the  love  of 
brutality  that  lurks  beneath  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Many  film-makers,  especially  of  our  own  race,  have  set 
their  faces  against  this  appeal.  They  are  producing  clean,  sane 
and  healthy  pictures,  but  at  present  they  are  in  the  minority. 
They  are  not  helped  in  their  work  by  the  scornful  attitude  of 
superior  people,  who  really  do  not  know  what  the  moving  pictures 
can  do.  As  to  the  actual  future  of  the  art,  when  it  has  painfully 
won  its  way  to  recognition,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  tech¬ 
nique  of  picture-making  is  improving  every  day.  Many  of  the 
pictures  I  have  seen  were  quite  beautiful  in  conception  and 
selection.  The  technical  side  of  the  cinematograph  is  in  its 
infancy,  comparatively  speaking.  The  best  brains  of  the  world 
must  in  the  end  be  attracted  to  an  art  which  makes  such  a 
powerful  appeal  to  democracy.  The  intellectual  rulers  of  man¬ 
kind  cannot  afford  to  ignore  an  art  which  appeals  to  millions  and 
speaks  a  universal  language  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 


WAR  AND  THE  FRENCH  SOCIALISTS. 

The  world  war  has  naturally  greatly  perturbed  French  Socialism, 
as  it  has  perturbed  the  whole  social  and  political  life  of  the 
nations.  The  mobilisation  of  all  the  French  manhood  from 
twenty  to  forty-six  years  of  age  stopped  all  socialistic  recruiting 
and  propaganda  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  The  complete 
suppression  of  political  life  in  1914  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
Socialist  Party,  the  existence  of  which  is  indissolubly  linked  to 
the  political  activity  of  men  and  women.  The  murder  of  Jean 
Jaur^s  by  a  semi-lunatic  acting  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
reactionaries,  still  added  to  these  causes  of  perturbation. 

In  the  presence  of  the  invasion  of  the  territory  by  the  German 
armies,  a  visible  and  tangible  symbol  of  the  violence  worked  on 
the  habits,  customs,  wills,  in  short,  on  the  liberty  of  the  French 
people,  the  proletarian  class,  represented  by  the  Socialist  Party 
and  by  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  (Confederation 
Gen^rale  du  Travail — C.G.T.),  responded  by  rising  en  masse 
against  the  invader,  thus  setting  the  defense  nationale  as  their 
first  object  and  letting  their  idealistic  aims  come  last. 

Socialistic  aims  are  outlined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Party. 
There  it  is  said  textually  : — 

“International  understanding  and  action  of  the  workers;  ix)li- 
tical  and  economical  organisation  of  the  proletariat  in  class  party, 
in  order  to  conquer  the  power  and  the  socialisation  of  the  means 
of  production  and  exchange — that  is  to  say,  the  transformation 
of  the  capitalist  society  into  a  collectivist  or  communist  society.” 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Socialist  Party  is  founded. 
Its  staff  is  recruited  specially  among  the  workers  and  small  bour¬ 
geois  (State,  town,  commercial  and  industrial  employees),  and  a 
little  among  the  intellectuals  (professors  of  the  primary  and 
higher  education,  lawyers,  doctors).  The  party  counts  but  few 
peasants,  although  propaganda  used  to  be  exercised  in  the  peas¬ 
antry  during  the  years  191()-1914.  In  pre-war  times  the  party 
numbered  72,000  members;  in  September,  1918,  it  only  num¬ 
bered  34,000  adherents.  In  the  course  of  the  four  years  of  war 
it  had  lost  more  than  that  difference,  having  regained  a  little 
during  the  two  last  years. 

The  basis  of  the  organisation  of  the  party  is  the  section,  which 
exists  in  each  borough  or  in  each  quarter  of  the  densely-peopled 
towns  or  arrondissement.  In  each  department  these  sections  unite 
in  a  Departmental  Federation.  Sometimes  two  or  three  depart- 
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merits  may  join  in  a  single  Federation.  This  depends  on  the 
number  of  the  adherents.  The  Departmental  Federations  together 
make  the  National  Federation,  or  Socialist  Party.  The  direction 
of  this  Socialist  organism  is  decided  upon  by  means  of  Federal 
and  National  Councils  and  Congresses.  Each  section  appoints  at 
least  one  delegate,  and  in  one  department  the  union  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  constitute  the  Federal  Councils.  The  latter  meet  at  fixed 
dates  to  decide  upon  the  directives  of  the  federations.  The  per¬ 
manent  organ  is  the  Federal  Secretaryship.  The  federations, 
whose  members  are  very  numerous,  as,  for  instance,  the  “Federa¬ 
tion  de  la  Seine”  or  the  “Federation  du  Nord,”  have  a  permanent 
committee  similar  to  the  Administrative  Permanent  Commission 
(C.A.P.),  which  leads  the  whole  party  and  is  elected  every  year 
in  a  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation.  Above 
the  Federal  Councils  are  the  Federal  Congresses,  which  take 
place  once  a  year  and  are  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
different  sections.  Above  these  organisations,  and  leading  the 
whole  party,  are  National  Councils  and  National  Congresses  (dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  the  Federations).  The  first  assemble  once 
every  three  months  and  the  latter  once  a  year,  except  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases.  The  C.A.P.  resides  in  Paris,  and  its  members 
meet  once  and  sometimes  several  times  a  week.  Its  executive 
organ  is  the  National  Secretaryship,  which  directs  and  leads  the 
party.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  only  group  that  has  the  direction 
of  the  party,  for  the  Socialist  Parliamentary  Group  works  in  the 
same  way.  This  latter  group  is  composed  of  all  the  deputies  of 
the  party — now  about  a  hundred.  The  Socialist  I^arty  is  not 
represented  in  the  Senate. 

Such  is  the  organisation  of  the  party.  One  will  observe  that 
it  rests  on  a  solid  democratic  basis ;  the  adhering  mass  is  governing 
itself  by  means  of  the  delegates  it  appoints.  However,  such  as 
it  is,  this  organisation  has  a  great  defect :  it  parliamentarises  and 
centralises  the  party  a  great  deal  too  much.  Everything  is  cen¬ 
tred  on  Paris,  and  in  Paris  itself  everything  is  centred  on  the 
C.A.P.  and  the  Parliamentary  Group.  Part  of  the  staff  is  often 
common  to  both  groups.  The  result  is  that  a  certain  number 
of  deputies  tend  to  direct  the  party,  while  the  others’  great  desire 
is  to  take  their  places.  In  this  bureaucratic  centralisation  of  the 
party  and  its  excessive  parliamentarisation  we  may  see  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  German  Social  Democracy.  The  party  is  partially 
organised  on  the  German  model,  because  the  strength  of  the 
Social  Democracy  was  asserted  by  the  number  of  its  adherents, 
its  daily  papers,  and  its  wealth. 

As  I  said  in  my  Lessons  of  the  World  War  :  “Tlie  scaffolding 
of  the  party  has  become  so  strongly  constituted,  in  the  course 
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of  years,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  newcomer  to  appear  under 
the  impulse  of  circumstances.  He  must  take  his  place  in  the 
queue;  must  enrol  himself  in  one  of  the  clans  which  have  taken 
charge  of  the  party,  and  as  each  individual,  in  each  clan,  looks 
after  the  place  which  he  occupies,  he  takes  good  care  to  hold 
off  any  individual  whom  he  suspects  of  standing  in  his  light,  or 
of  being  likely  to  do  so.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  medio¬ 
crity  of  the  party  staff.” 

The  modes  of  action  of  the  Socialist  Party  consist  in  public 
meetings,  conferences,  tracts  and  leaflets,  papers  and  reviews. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Party  possesses  only  one  organ,  L’Humanitif 
edited  in  Paris.  But  there  are  other  purely  Socialistic  dailies, 
such  as  Le  Populaire,  La  France  Libre,  or  almost  entirely 
Socialistic,  as  L’Heure,  Le  Journal  du  Peuple,  La  VeriU.  To 
these  Paris  daily  papers  must  be  added  weekly  papers  like  Le 
Droit  des  Peuples,  Le  Canard  Enchain^  (illustrated  and  satirical), 
and  some  monthly  magazines,  L’ Avenir,  La  Clairibre.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  a  few  gazettes,  Le  Populaire  du  Centre 
(Limoges),  Le  Midi  Socialiste,  Le  Cri  du  Peuple  (Brest),  Le 
Droit  du  Peuple  (Grenoble),  etc.  It  often  occurs  that  Socialistic 
opinions  are  expressed  in  other  papers  and  magazines,  with  more 
or  less  advanced  opinions.  La  Lanterne,  Le  Pays,  La  Dipeche 
de  Toulouse,  etc..  In  fact,  we  may  well  say  that  Socialist  writers 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  Press  and  that  their  readers  con¬ 
stitute  a  big  fraction  of  the  people  of  France. 

I  mentioned  that  the  war  had  weakened  the  forces  of  the  party, 
but,  by  a  contrary  effect,  it  has  also  increased  its  power  and  the 
importance  of  the  part  it  plays.  At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the 
French  armies,  in  1914,  the  Government  of  the  French  Eepublic 
felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  ask  all  French  parties  to  lay  aside  their 
internal  quarrels  and  make  what  was  called  L’ Union  Sacrie.  A 
Ministry  was  formed  in  which  practically  all  the  shades  of  French 
political  opinions  were  represented,  in  proportion  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  The  Socialist  Party  counted  about  a  hundred  deputies ; 
they  represented  more  than  a  million  suffrages  (elections  of  May, 
1914).  The  French  President,  M.  Poincare,  offered  them  two 
Ministries.  According  to  democratic  spirit  and  tradition  of  the 
party,  the  latter  should  have  appointed  himself  the  two  delegates. 
But  as  the  party  might  have  chosen  for  its  delegates  two  members 
lacking  in  suppleness  and  possessing  too  much  energy,  M.  Poin¬ 
care  wished  to  avoid  such  a  thing,  and,  with  the  greatest  ability, 
he  chose  one  of  his  former  colleagues  at  the  Justice  Court,  a 
barrister  like  himself,  M.  Marcel  Sembat,  a  wealthy  Socialist 
deputy,  and  the  C.A.P.  and  Parliamentary  Group  had  to  ‘‘swallow 
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the  pill.”  Formerly  a  pupil  at  a  clerical  college,  M.  Marcel 
Sembat  has  kept  from  it  the  habits  of  intrigue.  M.  Poincare 
employed  with  great  ability  his  own  dispositions  of  intrigue,  and 
he  made  the  party  “swallow”  MM.  Jules  Guesde  and  Marcel 
Sembat  as  Socialist  Ministers.  And  this  is  how  the  party  “chose  ” 
its  Ministers.  The  history  of  the  two  first  years  of  the  war  has 
amply  shown  how  the  work  of  these  Ministers  has  proved  below 
their  mission.  M.  Jules  Guesde,  who  was  ill  and  aged,  was  a 
mere  wreck,  and  M.  Marcel  Sembat  looked  on  events  more  as  an 
artist  and  dilettante  than  a  man  of  action  and  a  thinker.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  another  Socialist,  M.  Albert  Thomas,  was 
appointed  to  the  Under- Secretaryship  of  the  Ministry  of  Arma¬ 
ment,  and  later  on  he  became  Minister  of  Armament.  As  such, 
he  did  good  work,  and  more  so  in  the  first  part  of  his  Secretary¬ 
ship.  But  he  gradually  underwent  the  influence  of  his  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  of  the  society  he  moved  in,  and  the ‘consequence 
was  that  his  Socialistic  policy  was  lessened. 

The  Ministerial  participation  of  the  Socialist'  Party  proved 
itself,  by  the  effects  of  circumstances,  to  be  mere  dupery.  The 
Socialist  Ministers  were  in  fact  the  subordinates  of  the  other 
bourgeois  Ministers,  although  they  represented  really  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  as  they  were  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
proletariat  or  working  class.  This  mournful  failure  in  the  Minis¬ 
terial  participation  found  its  echo  in  the  proletarian  masses.  It 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  *  the  birth  and  development  of  a 
“minority”  in  the  party,  thus  breaking  up  the  unanimity  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Another  cause  was  the  lack  of  first-rate 
men.  Jaur^s  being  dead,  no  great  leader  was  left  among  the 
Parliamentary  leaders.  There  remained  some  active  workers, 
some  good  orators,  but  none  above  the  intellectual  average. 

The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  the  appearance  of 
coteries  trying  to  supplant  one  another.  The  long  duration  of 
the  war  only  accentuated  this  phenomenon,  grouping  small  bands 
at  the  rear  of  the  antagonistic  groups  of  leaders.  The  longer  the 
war  lasted,  the  more  the  desire  for  peace  was  spreading  far  and 
wide.  This  general  desire  for  a  rapid  peace  was  more  or  less 
consciously  speculated  upon  by  the  leaders.  And  little  by  little 
the  opposed  fractions,  the  so-called  minoritaires,  grew  in  number. 
One  could  almost  see  the  same  grouping  that  existed  before  the 
war,  and  even  before  the  Socialist  unity  of  the  P.  was  realised, 
reappear  with  different  names.  Only,  the  commotion  was  such 
that  the  same  men  did  not  even  find  themselves  grouped  together. 
There  was  a  re-grouping  of  individuals  according  either  to  the 
idea  of  peace,  or  defense  nationale,  or  social  revolution. 

^  Wrangling,  formerly  dear  to  the  Marxists,  Reappeared  anew,  and 
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many  were  they  who  disputed  on  the  master’s  texts.  The  ob¬ 
server  thus  had  a  reminiscence  of  mediaeval  scholastics.  The 
exegesis  of  texts  held  the  place  of  the  appreciation  of  events  and 
definitely  settled  the  policy  that  was  to  be  followed.  In  this, 
again,  we  see  a  result  of  the  influence  of  social-democratic  Ger¬ 
many.  With  the  habit  of  obeying,  and  servilely  believing,  the 
word  of  the  master,  men  have  lost  their  habit  of  observing  events 
and  therefrom  deducting  a  definite  policy. 

What  I  said  in  1916  to  my  hearers  at  Birkbeck  College  remains 
still  true  :  “  When  we  regard  the  present  war  from  a  Socialistic 
point  of  view,  we  see  that  it  is  a  conflict  between  two  conceptions 
of  Socialism,  that  of  Karl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  which 
is  an  authoritarian  centralised  State  Socialism,  and  that  of 
Bakunin,-  which  is  a  libertarian  federalist  Socialism  (Lessons  of 
the  World  War)."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  eternal  conflict  between  two 
principles,  authority  and  liberty ;  between  two  political  systems, 
autocracy  and  democracy.  The  libertarian  and  federalist 
Socialism  is  of  French  tradition,  with  Babeuf,  Fourier,  Proudhon, 
and  the  anarchist-communist  school  (Elis^e  Keclus,  Jean  Grave, 
etc.).  Naturally  the  conflict  does  not  erect  barriers  between 
Socialist  men  and  groups.  There  are  imperceptible  transitions 
that  bind  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  party.  But 
between  the  extremes  are  deep  differences.  A  confused  medley 
of  men  and  opinions  among  the  groups,  and  sometimes  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  opposed  opinions  in  the  same  man,  such  is  the  sight 
offered  by  the  Socialist  Party.  It  is,  on  a  small  scale,  the  sight 
offered  by  the  world  at  large  under  the  influence  of  the  present 
war.  In  this  confusion,  however,  different  currents  were  felt, 
men  grouped  themselves  and  Socialist  fractions  with  similar 
aspirations  were  formed  in  the  party. 

The  National  Congress  that  took  place  from  October  6th  to 
10th  showed  the  existence  of  five  fractions,  which  are,  from  the 
extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left:  (1)  “The  Forty,”  so  called 
because  there  were  forty  deputies  who  signed  a  letter  to  Branting, 
disclosing  that  in  their  midst  Nationalism  took  the  step  on 
Socialism.  Class  co-operation  takes,  in  their  mind,  the  place  of 
class-strife.  Their  principal  leaders  are  M.  Comp6re-Morel,  actu¬ 
ally  High  Commissioner  of  the  Agricultural  Ministry ;  Alexandre 
Varenne,  Adrien  V^ber,  Arthur  Kozier.'  This  fraction  has  many 
affinities  with  the  British  National  Socialist  Party.  La  France 
Libre,  the  Parisian  daily  paper,  is  their  organ.  They  are  really 
a  staff  without  troops,  and  their  paper  has  but  few  readers. 

(2)  The  “Majoritaires,”  so  called  because,  until  the  National 
Council  of  July,  1918,  and  the  Congress  of  October,  they  were 
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the  majority  and  had  the  direction  of  the  party.  This  fraction 
united  rather  diverse  tendencies  and  aspirations,  as  proved  by 
the  names  of  its  two  principal  leaders,  Albert  Thomas  and  Pierre 
Benaudel.  The  latter,  who  until  lately  was  the  editor  -  of 
L’ Humanity,  has  a  more  accentuated  policy  than  M.  A.  Thomas. 
His  editorials  of  L'HumaniU  were  frequently  to  be  noticed  for 
their  good  sense  and  their  true  democratic  and  Socialist  tone. 
The  other  leaders  of  this  fraction  are  the  deputy,  A.  Bracke ;  the 
co-operators,  Gaston  Levy  and  Ernest  Poisson ;  M.  Eugene 
Grenier,  the  editor  of  Le  Droit  des  Peuples ;  Louis  Dubreuilh, 
the  former  secretary  to  the  party. 

.  (3)  The  “Centrists.”  This  group,  which  appeared  at  the  end 
of  1916,  is  composed  of  members  who  left  the  Majoritaires  in 
order  to  try  to  conciliate  the  opposite  tendencies — Majoritaires 
and  Minoritaires.  They  tried  this  in  the  course  of  1917  and  1918, 
and  failed,  of  course,  because  the  opposition  emanated  more  from 
persons  than  from  conceptions.  This  small  group — it  only 
gathered  180  mandates  at  the  Congress  out  of  the  3,000  that 
the  party  numbers — has  many  leaders :  the  deputies  Bedouce, 
Auriol,  Ernest  Lafont,  Marcel  Sembat,  Marcel  Cachin  ;  H.  Sellier, 
Conseiller  G^n^ral  de  la  Seine ;  M.  Luquet,  an  active  member  of  the 
C.G.T. ;  M.  L^on  Blum,  an  auditor  at  the  Council  of  State,  etc. 

(4)  The  “Minoritaires.”  Until  the  last  October  Congress  this 
fraction  constituted  the  opposition  in  the  party.  But  being  now 
the  majority,  it  took  the  direction  and  administration  of  the 
party.  The  majority  it  obtained  was  but  small.  Together  with 
the  Kienthaliens  the  Minoritaires  had  1,528  suffrages,  while  the 
Majoritaires  obtained  1,212,  and  the  Centrists  181.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  majority  of  316  votes  out  of  2,921  votes — that  is,  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  totality  of  mandates  represented  at  the  Congress. 
It  only  meant  one  clan  taking  the  place  of  another ;  that  is  in 
truth  the  only  change  that  occurred.  M.  L.  Erossard  took  the 
place  of  M.  Dubreuilh  at  the  secretaryship  of  the  party ;  the 
majority  of  the  C.A.P.  passed  into  the  Minoritaires’  hands. 
The  direction  of  L’ Humaniti  left  by  M.  P.  Benaudel  passed  to 
M.  Marcel  Cachin,  a  Centrist.  The  paper  was  reorganised,  and 
all  the  places  were  taken  by  members  of  the  victorious  clan. 
Men  of  value,  cultivated  thinkers,  were  kept  aside,  because  they 
were  too  independent  and  not  compliant  enough  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  clans. 

The  Minoritaire  leaders,  now  called  “neo-Majoritaires,”  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  not  without  value,  although  they  are 
not  as  valuable  as  M.  A.  Thomas,  who,  being  highly  cultivated, 
has  a  quick  and  supple  intelligence  and  possesses  an  enormous 
amount  of  working  power ;  or  M.  P.  Benaudel,  who  is  an  ener- 
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getic,  bold,  clever,  and  tenacious  man..  Among  the  best-known 
leaders  of  the  Minoritaires — often  because  they  are  the  noisiest  at 
the  Congresses  and  National  Councils — are  the  deputies  Jean 
Longuet,  Paul  Mistral,  Pressemane,  Vali^re ;  MM.  Paul  Faure, 

■  Frossard,  Verfeuil,  etc.  Their  organs  are  Le  Populaire  and  Le 
Journal  du  Peuple. 

(6)  The  Kienthaliens.  They  are  so  called  because  they  hold  to 
the  programme  given  al;  the  Conferences  of  1915  and  1916  at 
Zimmerwald  and  Kienthal  (Switzerland).  Among  them  are  three 
deputies  :  MM.  P.  Brizon,  Alexandre  Blanc,  and  Baffin  Dugens, 
who  for  two  years  have  refused  the  war  credits,  while  all  the 
other  Socialist  deputies  (Majoritaires  and  Minoritaires)  voted 
them  each  time.  The  Kienthaliens  stand  for  600  to  700  mandates 
— that  is,  about  one-fifth  of  the  party.  At  the  Paris  Congress  of 
October,  1918,  they  made  one  with  the  Minoritaires  so  as  to 
secure  the  latter’s  success.  Otherwise  the  majority  would  still 
have  belonged  to  the  same  clan.  It  must  be  observed,  besides, 
that  the  Minoritaires  count  a  number  of  members  with  great 
affinity  with  the  Kienthaliens.  They  might  as  well  belong  to 
the  latter  clan  as  to  the  first.  In  this  fact  we  must  see  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  neo-Majoritaires,  for  they  do  not 
form  a  whole  with  the  same  aspirations  and  programme  as  the 
Majoritaires  of  old.  The  other  Kienthalien  leaders  are  M.  Loriot. 
a  teacher,  Mme.  Louise  Saumoneau,  etc.  They  have  one  weekly 
paper.  La  Vague,  edited  by  M.  P.  Brizon. 

The  task  of  the  Minoritaires,  who  are  now  the  neo-Majoritaires 
since  October  10th,  1918,  is  now  to  govern  the  policy  of  the  party. 
In  truth,  there  will  not  be  any  change  from  what  was  during 
those  years  of  war.  And  it  is  not  without  fear  that  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  ParliaiAentary  neo-Majoritaires  have  seen 
the  majority  fall  to  them.  I  remember  hearing  this  fear  expressed 
at  the  National  Council  of  July,  1918,  by  a  few  Minoritaire  depu¬ 
ties.  Any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  party  will  be  all  the  more 
difficult  that  the  Congress  has  not  elaborated  any  new  pro¬ 
gramme,  either  for  to-day  or  for  to-morrow.  It  will  therefore  be 
what  it  has  been  ever  since  August,  1914,  a  policy  from  day  to 
day,  drifting  according  to  the  current  of  events.  Alone  the 
economical  and  financial  policy  has  been  a  straight  policy  based 
on  Socialistic  principles.  It  is  so  because  the  party  has  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  economical  and  judicial  ques¬ 
tions.  But  the  party  does  not  possess  among  its  prominent  Par- 
liamentaires  and  leaders  any  men  with  broad  views  and  wide 
outlooks  on  outside  or  inside  policy  based  on  clear,  precise,  and 
ideological  principles. 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  the  Congress  not  having  settled 
any  political  programme.  Some  leaders  follow  the  waverings  of 
public  opinion,  and  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  demagogical 
orators.  Others  have  abandoned  the  constitutive  principles  of 
the  Socialist  Party  under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  war,  allowing  their  Socialist  and  even  their  democratic  con¬ 
ceptions  to  pass  after  the  co-operation  of  classes — that  is,  in 
reality,  the  submission  of  the  proletarian  class  to  the  capitalistic 
class.  And,  grafted  on  this  was  added  the  conflict  between  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  passions  were  overheated  by  the  atmosphere  created 
by  the  war.  It  would  seem  as  if  men  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  orbits  and  become  easy  preys  to  all  external  influences  in 
reason  of  their  physiological  organisms  being  weakened  by 
nervous  and  arterial  strain.  The  Socialist  proletarians  are  in 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  their  leaders.  They  are  quite  aware 
of  the  internal  contests  of  the  clans ;  they  see  the  little  work  that 
is  realised,  the  dupery  of  the  sacred  union  that  is  not  denounced 
yet  by  their  leaders.  There  arises  then  a  certain  distrust  among 
the  workers  and  consequently  a  weakening  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

And  still,  all  well  considered,  the  Socialist  Party  is  the  only 
organised  political  party  of  France,  grouping  both  troops  And 
staff,  united  and  bound  together.  The  Radical  and  Radical- 
Socialist  Parties  have  troops  and  staffs,  but  there  is  no  real  bond 
between  the  two.  The  Liberals  are  scattered.  The  Royalist 
Conservatives  are  mere  heads  without  troops.  Alone  the  Socialist 
Party  is  organised  and  has  real  power.  Alone  it  had  a  w^ar  policy 
in  economical  and  financial  matters.  The  different  Governments 
which  have  succeeded  each  other  during  these  fifty-one  months 
of  war  have  gradually  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  economical 
policy  of  the  Socialist  Party  under  the  unavoidable  pressure  of 
circumstances  and  facts.  This  was  generally  done  late,  even  too 
late ;  but  all  the  same  it  was  done.  Such  a  fact  may  be  observed 
by  all  those  who  do  not  refuse  to  see. 

I  had  the  evidence  of  this  one  day  this  year,  when  the  hazards 
of  a  journey  allowed  me  to  talk  with  a  young  priest,  who,  from 
his  conversation,  seemed  to  be  master  of  conferences  of  philosophy 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris. 

“The  Socialist  Party,”  he  said  to  me,  “is  the  only  party  that 
has  had'a  war  policy.  And  people  would  have  been  wise  to  follow 
it  immediately  instead  of  shifting  and  waiting.  The  war  has 
proved  good  for  the  Socialist  Party  and  for  if  alone.'  It  will 
considerably  grow  in  number.” 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  right  judgment,  because  this  war 
is  indeed  a  kind  of  revolution.  Socialism,  and  therefore  the 
Socialist  Party,  which  is  its  symbol,  has  seen  its  power  and 
importance  grow  during  those  four  years  of  war.  Never  have 
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the  bourgeois  papers  spoken  so  much  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
Never  have  they  given  so  much  attention  to  the  sayings  of  its 
leaders,  the  decisions  of  its  National  Councils  and  Congresses, 
the  aspirations  of  its  masses.  The  strength  of  Socialism  rests 
on  the  number  of  its  adherents.  The  circumstances  of  the 
struggle  now  ravaging  the  world  have  added  to  their  number. 
The  hate  of  war  and  militarism,  formerly  professed  by  a  minority 
with  advanced  ideas  has  now  become  a  commonplace,  dear  to 
'  urban  and  rural  masses.  The  uprooting  of  men  thrown  together 
in  camps  and  trenches  for  months  and  years,  all  mixed  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war  (peasants,  workmen,  clerks,  commercial 
people,  intellectuals,  teachers,  etc.),,  has  opened  new  horizons 
and  shown  that  the  Socialist  Party  was  the  only  political  party 
which  was  opposed  to  war  and  its  support  militarism.  Then  the 
socialistic  measures  in  town  and  State,  which  increased  with  the 
duration  of  the  war,  have  accustomed  men  to  Socialism,  causing 
that  vague  fear  of  Socialism  to  disappear.  A  socialistic  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  thus  being  created. 

It  is  this  real  state  of  the  French  nation  which  explains,  in 
spite  of  the  absolute  weakness  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  great 
part  this  party  plays  in  the  policy  of  France,  in  spite  also  of 
the  extreme  opposition  of  all  the  capitalistic  forces.  It  is  this 
situation  which  makes  us  foresee  that  when  the  nation  will  be 
called  upon  to  elect  its  representatives  for  the  Municipal  and 
General  (Departmental)  Councils,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
Senate,  the  Socialist  Party  will  certainly  gain  many  seats.  It 
has  actually  100  seats  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  none  at 
the  Senate.  When  the  elections  take  place  in  1919 — they  cannot 
be  further  delayed — about  200  deputies  will  probably  be  elected 
to  the  Chamber  and  about  a  dozen  to  the  Senate.  The  Socialist 
voters  will  doubtless  renew  a  great  part'  of  its  representatives, 
displeased  as  they  are  with  the  small  part  they  have  played. 
Everything  enables  us  to  foretell  this,  unless  a  revolution  occurs, 
a  possible  thing  according  to  circumstances  and  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  working  class  and  the  soldiers. 

But  either  that  the  current  of  events  runs  smoothly  and  peace¬ 
fully,  according  to  evolution,  or  rushes  like  a  torrent,  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  way,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  future — and  a  near 
future  it  is — belongs,  in  France,  to  democratic,  libertarian,  and 
federalistic  Socialism  represented  by  the  Socialist  Party. 

Augustin  Hamon. 

Postscript. 

The  above  article  was  written  before  the  Armistice  of  Novem¬ 
ber  11th  and  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Eevolutions  and 
their  many  incidents.  However,  nothing  in  it  is  to  be  altered. 
New  circumstances  have  made  easier  the  policy  of  the  “neo- 
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Majoritaires.”  They  were  no  longer  faced  by  the  war,  and  the 
differences  of  their  views  from  those  of  the  former  “  Majoritaires  ” 
were  attenuated. 

Since  the  time  when  I  wrote  the  above  study  there  was  an 
International  Conference  in  Berne,  for  which  passports  were  easily 
obtained;  there  was  also  a  “Cdngr^s  extraordinaire”  at  Easter; 
and  the  International  Conference  of  Amsterdam,  being  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  of  Berne.  When  we  examine  the  decisions  of 
these  congresses  and  conferences  we  notice  that  in  reality  there 
are  great  differences  between  the  views  held  by  the  fractions  and 
clans  of  the  party.  These  differences  are  so  essential  that  they 
will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  scission.  Until  now  the  separation 
has  been  avoided  under  the  influence  of  various  factors  :  first,  the 
strongly  anti-Socialist  policy  of  the  Government  confirmed  by  the 
bloody  incidents  of  May  Ist  in  Paris ;  secondly,  the  coming  legis¬ 
lative  elections  and  the  necessity  for  the  leaders  to  remain  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  voting  masses ;  thirdly,  the  push  towards  the  Left 
and  even  the  extreme  Left  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  under 
the  influence  of  the  demobilised  poilus  and  the  economical  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  (unemployment,  high  prices,  etc.) ;  fourthly,  the 
considerable  increase  in  number  of  the  party.  The  number  of 
adherers  reaches  now  50,000 ;  the  papers  have  more  than  doubled- 
their  sale. 

The  “  neo-Minoritaires  ”  have  naturally  played  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  part,  like  M.  Pierre  Eenaudel  and  M.  Albert  Thomas; 
whilst  among  the  ”  neo-Majoritaires  ”  MM.  May^ras,  Bedouce, 
Auriol,  Cachin,  and  especially  Ernest  Lafont,  played  a  more  and 
more  conspicuous  part.  The  circumstances  will  fatally  bring,  in 
a  few  months  hence,  \he  Socialists  to  take  the  power,  either  with 
the  representatives  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour 
(C.G.T.),  if  it  is  in  a  revolutionary  way,  or  with  Radical  bourgeois 
elements,  if  it  is  in  a  Parliamentary  way.  Whatever  the  case  is, 
it  might  cause  a  scission  in  the  party  in  reason  of  the  tendencies 
or  the  extreme  Right  or  the  extreme  Left.  The  former  is  quite 
anti-Bolshevik,  while  the  latter  is  pro-Bolshevik.  There  is  a 
probability  that  in  coming  times  great  modifications  will  take 
place  in  the  extreme  Right  and  Left  as  regards  their  conceptions 
of  Parliamentarism  and  the  Councils  of  Workers.  The  latter  are 
the  essence  of  Syndicalism  such  as  it  was  established  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  Fernand  Pelloutier,  A.  Hamon,  and  G.  Sorel. 
The  doctrine  of  Syndicalism  has  penetrated,  in  the  course  of  these 
years,  the  French  working  class,  and  is  now  called  upon  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  conceptions  and  direction  of  the  party. — A.  H. 
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“  Mr.  Redmond  as  a  leader  left  a  fine  legacy  to  Ireland  of  practical  work 
done,  and  of  the  memory  of  a  great  Irish  gentleman  and  patriot.  All  that 
passes  into  history.  But  those  who  have  studied  his  career  will,  I  believe, 
do  so  in  vain  if  they  cannot  see  that  in  the  idea  of  Partition,  brought  about 
in  a  reasonable  and  friendly  spirit,  in  case  the  Conventioia  cannot  come  to 
a  substantial  agreement,  he  has  left  a  still  more  immediate  legacy  to  his 
country  which  should  prove  to  be  the  golden  key  that  will  open  the  door  out 
of  her  immemorial  difficulty. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when,  in  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  7th,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  he  said  of  the  Times* 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  printed  in  that 
journal  a  fortnight  previously,  that  every  party  in  Ireland  joined 
in  condemning  it.  None,  however,  except  those  who  are  opposed 
to  any  settlement  whatever,  condemned  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  put  forward,  or  the  admirable  character  of  the  series  of 
articles  that  led  up  to  it,  which,  for  an  English  journal  dealing 
with  this  subject,  were  exceptionally  frank,  sympathetic,  well- 
informed,  and  impartial.  And  the  publication  of  the  articles  and 
the  scheme  has  had  one  incalculably  useful  result.  It  has  made 
many  Irishmen  who  had  come  to  regard  the  idea  of  partitioning 
Ulster,  or  any  part  of  it,  off  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  in  any  way, 
either ■  temporary  or  permanent,  with  abhorrence,  realise  that 
such  a  step,  with  its  possibilities,  might  not  be  so  great  a  disaster 
to  the  country  as  the  majority  of  Nationalists  and  of  the  Unionists 
of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  had,  during  the  last  two  years, 
come  more  and  more  to  believe.  In  making  this  statement  I  do 
not,  of  course,  include  the  Sinn  Feiners,  who,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  profess  to  have  no  interest  in  any  scheme  which  assumes 
that  Ireland  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Their  Republic  is 
established,  and  the  whole  controversy  would  be  finished  and 
done  with  if  all  the  people  of  Ireland  would  only  have  the  sense 
— presumably  on  Christian  Science  principles,  to  adapt  the  witty 
suggestion  of  an  Irish  writer  in  the  New  Statesman — to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fact,  and  act  accordingly. 

Yes,  the  Times'  scheme  has,  at  least,  enabled  a  great  many 
'people  in  Ireland  to  discuss  “Ulster”  partition  without  actually 
losing  their  tempers.  And  they  are  the  kind  of  people  ultimately 
to  be  reckoned  with, 

(1)  “Mr.  Redmond  as  Irish  Leader,  and  his  Legacy.”  By  John  McOrath. 
Fortnightlt  Review,  May,  1918. 
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Every  man  in  Ireland  outside  Sinn  Fein  who  takes  an  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  public  affairs  is  now  anxious  for  an  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  some  kind  within  the  constitution.  The  original  position 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  Ulster  friends  that  they  “wished 
to  be  left  as  they  were  ”  has  been  destroyed  by  themselves.  They 
agreed  to  a  great  change  when  they  accepted  the  proposal  of 
Home  Rule  for  twenty-six  counties,  wdth  separate  treatment  for 
the  other  six,  and,  later  still,  when  they  proposed  that  in  the 
very  big  matt^  of  education  their  bailiwick  in  Ulster  should  not 
be  affected  by  the  educational  system  now  applicable  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  but  should,  for  this  purpose,  be  a  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  more  important  section  of  the  southern  Unionists, 
again,  departed  from  this  attitude  of  “Leave  us  as  we  are  ”  when 
they  agreed  to  a  Home  Rule  scheme  within  the  Convention. 
And,  indeed,  Irish  Unionists  of  all  kinds  abandon  that  position 
when  they  say,  as  they  always  do  as  a  last  defence  of  the  Dublin 
Castle  system:  “We  are  satisfied  with  the  Act  of  Union,  but 
give  us  the  benefit  of  it.”  That,  however,  has  been  the  invariable 
intention  of  new  Chief  Secretaries;  and  they  all  leave  Ireland 
with  the  intention  unfulfilled.  Mr.  McPherson,  like  his  two 
immediate  predecessors,  Mr.  Duke  and  Mr.  Shortt,  took  office 
inspired  by  grand  schemes  of  “reconstruction,”  but,  so  far  as 
the  public  can  see  up  to  the  present,  reconstruction  in  Ireland 
remains  in  the  same  nebulous  condition  as  it  was  when  the 
two  former,  respectively,  arrived  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge;  and 
— was  it  a  reminder  of  the  remarkable  progress  reconstruction 
is  making? — only  the  other  day  we  were  informed  by  the  news¬ 
papers  that  demobilised  soldiers  had  begun  to  remove  the  debris 
from  the  General  Post  Office  in  Dublin,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  destruction  of  that  edifice  in  the  Easter  Week  Rebellion. 
And  even  then,  not,  as  an  Englishman  might  imagine,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  rebuilding,  but — “to  give  the  demobilised  men 
employment  ” ! 

Unionists  of  every  school,  indeed,  as  well  as  constitutional 
Nationalists  of  every  school,  look  forward  anxiously — and  more 
or  less  hopefijlly — to  some  kind  of  change  that  will  put  an  end 
to  the  constant  and  wearisome  discussion  of  the  political  relations 
of  Ireland  and  England,  and  turn  the  Irish  mind  to  the  much 
more  interesting  and  fruitful  subject  of  Ireland’s  own  social  and 
economic  progress.  And  this  desirable  consummation,  it  is  now 
clear,  can  be  secured  only  through  some  Ulster  partition  plan. 

The  necessity  for  Ulster  partition  has  been  created  by  British 
statesmen,  and  by  the  “ruling  classes”  of  England.  Had  Mr. 
Gladstone  succeeded  in  carrying  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886 
to  the  Statute  Book,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  put  it  into  opera- 
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tion  notwithstanding  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill’s  “Ulster  will 
fight  and  Ulster  will  be  right,”  because  he  was  a  man  who  could 
not  conceive  of  Parliament  and  the  King  giving  way  before  a 
email  minority  of  the  people,  however  influential,  and  because  at 
that  time  Ulster  opposition  was  largely  bluff,  as  it  had  been 
proved  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  less  than  twenty 
years  previously.  It  was  largely  bluff  again  in  1892-93.  The 
steady  support,  moral  and  material,  given  by  the  Unionist  leaders 
year  after  year  to  Ulster  threats  of  rebellion,  however,  gradually 
changed  the  bluff  into  reality,  and  nothing  but  force  would  now 
convince  the  Carsonites  of  Ulster  that  they  are  not  morally  and 
legally  entitled,  as  loyal  subjects,  to  refuse  obedience  to  a  Home 
Kule  Parliament  in  Dublin,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  force 
themselves.  That  position  has,  as  I  say,  been  created  by  English¬ 
men.  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  Ulster  supporters  could  never 
have  brought  it  about  by  themselves ;  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  English  traditions  of  governing  Ireland  that  two  Prime 
Ministers  should  refuse  to  face  the  consequences,  by  declaring 
that  the  coercion  of  Ulster  is  unthinkable.  So  it  is — so  they  have 
made  it;  because  an  Ulster  Orange  and- Carsonite  rebellion,  no 
matter  how  easily  put  down,  would  leave  the  Irish  question  more 
unsettled  than  ever,  whether  an  Prish  Parliament  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  or  not.  We  should  be  beginning  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
all  over  again.’  And  no  sensible  Irishman,  Nationalist  or  Unionist, 
desires  any  such  tragic  anti-climax. 

It  may  then,  I  take  it,  be  fairly  confidently  assumed  that  par¬ 
tition  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  Ulster  will  be  a  feature  of  tl^g 
proposals  the  Government  is  pledged  to  put  forward  “at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,”  whether  they  are  part  of  a  general 
federal  plan  for  the  two  islands  following  the  report  of  the 
Speakers’  Federal  Devolution  Committee,  or  a  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  scheme  dealing  with  Ireland  as  a  separate  entity. 

Various  kinds  of  Irish  partition  have  been  proposed  from  time 
to  time.  The  first  was,  I  think,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  during  the 
discussions  at  the  period  of  the  “  Round  Table  Conference  ”  in 
1886  before  the  second  reading  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
His  idea  was  a  Council  for  each  of  the  four  provinces,  but  it  met 
with  no  countenance  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  little  from  anybody 
else.  Mr.  Birrell,  when  Chief  Secretary  twenty  years  afterwards, 
put  forward  a  somewhat  similar  scheme  in  his  Irish  Councils 
Bill  as  a  half-way  house  to  complete  Home  Rule,  but  it  was  at 
once  rejected  by  an  Irish  National  Convention,  although  recom¬ 
mended  to  that  body  as  worthy  of  discussion  by  Mr.  Redmond. 
Three  years  ago  there  came  the  Government  suggestion  of  the 
partition  of  four  or  six  Ulster  counties,  which  was  approved  by 
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Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  friends  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Mr. 
lledmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Devlin,  and  an  Ulster  Nationalist 
Convention  on  the  other,  but  which  after  some  time  was  aban¬ 
doned  owing,  to  the  attitude  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  “  Die 
Hards  ”  in  Parliament,  and  the  apparent,  or  presumed,  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  A  short  time  ago 
Captain  Stephen  Gwynn  formed  a  body  whose  purpose  was  to 
establish  four  provincial  Parliaments,  Xvith  a  central  Parliament 
in  Dublin,  but  the  scheme  met  with  little  support.  And  now, 
finally,  we  have  the  proposal  of  the  Times  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  Legislature  for  all  Ulster  and  one  for  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
with  a  Central  Parliament  to  be  evolved  out  of  them. 

The  Times’  proposals  received  little  detailed  discussion  in  Ire¬ 
land.  What  there  was,  however,  was  sufficient  to  show  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  Partition,  the  part  of  Ireland  outside  excluded 
Ulster  must  be  given  a  real  Parliament  and  not  a  sham  one. 
Under  the  Times’  scheme  the  Central  Parliament  would  have 
been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Ulster;  and  this  amazing  feature 
of  it  settled  its  fate  at  once.  The  most  exhaustive  criticism  of 
the  plan  appeared  in  the  Irish  Statesman,  the  organ  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  Irish  Dominion  League,  and  I  quote  from  the  passage 
dealing  with  this  point,  because  it  may  be  taken  as  expressing, 
generally.  Nationalist  opinion  of  all  shades  : — 

“  The  proposal  is  (it  writes)  that  the  two  State  Legislatures  should  bo  set 
up  at  once  with  certain  powers  over  local  affairs  and  that  they  should  then 
establish  by  agreement  between  them  a  Central  Parliament.  We  are  not 
clear  as  to  what  happens  if  they  do  not  agree  to  do  so,  but  we  arc  told  that 
if  they  do  the  Central  Parliament  shall  not  automatically  come  into  possession 
of  the  powers  of  a  Dominion,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  powers  at  all.  The  manner 
in  which  it  may  possess  itself  of  powers  is  simple,  but  in  one  word  it  will 
not  do.  The  Parliament  is  enabled  to  pass  a  resolution  endowing  itself — 
subject  to  one  qualification — with  whatever  powers  it  wants  other  than  that 
of  defence.  The  qualification  is  of  a  remarkable  character.  It  is  that  the 
resolution  to  take  over  powers  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  two  State 
Legislatures.  In  other  words,  if  the  Central  Parliament  desired  to  take  over 
all  the  powers  of  a  Dominion  it  could  not  do  so  unless  Ulster  gave  consent. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  could  not  take  over  control  of  education,  of  the 
Post  Ofl&ce,  or  of  any  Irish  service  unless  Ulster  gave  a  favouring  nod.  If 
she  did  not,  the  Castle  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  its  beneficent  regime. 
Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  power  of  Ulster.  Under  this  scheme,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Ulster  in  the  Central  Parliament  is  to  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  three  Southern  provinces.  Add  to  this  that  the  State  Legislature  can 
veto  the  application  of  any  law  of  the  Central  Parliament  to  the  province  it 
controls,  and  the  ascendancy  of  Ulster  is  firmly  and  completely  grounded  and 
established.  .  .  .  We  Me  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  placate  our 
fellow-countrymen  in  Ulster,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  set  them  over  us  as 
our  dictators.  They  would,  no  doubt,  be  benevolent  dictators,  but  that  is 
not  the  point.  Safeguards  for  majorities  seem  to  us  to  be  at  least  as 
reasonable  as  safeguards  for  minorities.  We  are  prepared,  if  we  are  asked. 
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to  accept  the  principle  of  a  State  Legislature  for  Ulster;  we  are  even 
prepared  to  allow  that  Legislature  a  provincial  veto  on  some  classes — but  not 
on  all  classes — of  legislation  proposed;  but  .  .  a  veto  permanent,  general, 
and  unrestricted  Ulster  cannot  ask  and  ought  not  be  given.  Ulster  is 
entitled  to  fair  play,  but  she  is  not  entitled  to  regard  Ireland  as  her  satrapy.” 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  subse¬ 
quently,  put  the  matter,  thus  tersely  : — 

“It  is  better  to  be  frank  about  these  two  vetoes — the  initial  veto  upon 
the  conferring  of  powers  and  the  permanent  veto  upon  their  exercise.  They 
have  no  relevance  except  when  exorcised  by  the  majority  in  the  Northern 
State,  which  is  but  a  small  minority  of  the  Irish  people.  They  have  no 
meaning  and  no  value  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  who  have  the  veto 
because  they  are  the  majority.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  politics  can 
be  that  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad  will  take  no  interest  in  an  Irish 
Parliament  which  would  be  thus  paralysed.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  any 
consideration  of  exceptional  circumstances  would  make  such  an  institution 
acceptable  to  the  critical  opinion  of  the  world.  Those  of  us  in  Ireland  who 
were  rejoicing  that  you  had  recognised  the  existence  of  a  nation,  regret  that 
your  practical  solution  proposes  to  establish  by  law  an  Irish  supemation.” 

How  the  Times,  after  such  an  admirable  diagnosis  of  the  Irish 
case  as  was  contained  in  the  preceding  series  of  articles,  could 
believe  that  such  a  provision  as  this  Ulster  veto  would  have  been 
accepted  by  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country  passes  compre¬ 
hension.  It  is  all  the  more  surprising,  too,  coming  so  soon  after 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  Mr.  Eedmond  a  little 
over  two  years  previously — in  the  letter  of  May  16th,  1917,  in 
which  the  Convention  was  suggested  as  an  alternative.  In  this 
letter  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  Government  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  introduce  a  Bill  “for  the  immediate  application  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  to  Ireland,  but  excluding  therefrom  the  six 
counties  of  North-East  Ulster,  such  exclusion  to  be  subject  to 
reconsideration  by  Parliament  at  the  end  of  five  years,  unless  it 
is  previously  terminated  by  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Ireland, 
to  be  set  up  as  hereinafter  described.”  This  Council  is  then 
described  in  the  letter  as  follows  : — 

“Secondly,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  largest  possible  meas\ire  of  common 
action  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  Bill  would  provide  for  a  Council  of 
Ireland  to  be  composed  of  two  delegations,  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
ill  the  members  returned  to  Westminster  from  the  excluded  area,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  a  delegation  equal  in  numbers  from  the  Irish  Parliament.  This 
Council  could  be  summoned  on  the  initiative  of  any  six  members.  It  would 
be  empowered  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  each  of  the  delegations  (a)  to  pass 
private  Bill  legislation  affecting  both  the  included  and ‘the  excluded  area; 
(6)  to  recommend  to  the  Crown  the  extension  of  the  excluded  area  by  Order 
in  Council  of  any  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  (c)  to  agree  to  the  inclusion 
under  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  subject  to  the  assent  of 
the  majority  of  the  voters  in  tlie  excluded  area,  power  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown  in  that  case  to  extend  the  Act  to  all  Ireland  by  Order  in  Coimcil; 
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(d)  to  make  recommendations  on  its  own  initiative  upon  Irish  questions, 
including  the  amendment  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  as  finally  passed.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  “Council  of  Ireland,”  which  was 
to  act,  like  the  State  Legislatures  of  the  Times'  scheme,  “by  a 
majority  of  votes  of  each  of  the  delegations  ” — the  delegations  to 
be  equal  in  number  fro^  the  six  Ulster  counties  and  the  twenty- 
six  Irish  counties — did  not  give  “  Ulster  ”  anything  like  the 
sweeping  power  that  province  would  have  under  the  Times'  I 
scheme ;  yet  Nationalist  Ireland,  while  readily  agreeing  to  the 
experiment  of  a  Convention,  bowed  it  out  of  doors  almost  without 
a  word. 

The  only  plan  of  Irish  partition  that ,  will  carry  with  it  any 
chance  of  an  ultimate  permanent  solution  of  the  Irish  problem 
is  one  that  will  avoid  all  artificial  attempts  to  lure,  or  force,  the  I 
representatives  of  Carsonite  Ulster  and  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  | 
under  one  roof  to  work  for  common  national  purposes.  Carsonite  I 
Ulster,  as  at  present  minded,  does  not  wish  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  Home  Ruled  Ireland,  and  would  feel  genuinely  uneasy 
and  unhappy  in  any  kind  of  political  relationship  with  it,  and, 
in  such  relationship,  would  almost  certainly  make  a  Home  Ruled 
Ireland  as  dissatisfied  as  itself.  While  Barkis  remains  unwillin’, 
there  is  no  use  in  pressing  on  the  ceremony,  or  even  in  publishing 
the  banns.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  patience  being  a  virtue.  All 
previous  partition  schemes,  except  one,  and  including  that  of  the 
Times,  have  provided  machinery  for  ultimate  union — or  re-union; 
'and  this  has  always  proved  their  undoing. 

The  exception  was  the  scheme  of  1916,  which  was  a  simple 
proposal  for  the  exclusion  of  four  or  six  counties  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  Rule  Act.  In  my  article  here  of  May,  1918, 

I  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  true  to  say  that  the  proposal  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Irish  people.  No  National  Convention  was 
held  in  Dublin  to  pronounce  upon  it,  and  for  weeks  the  great 
majority  of  Nationalists  appeared  to  be  in  its  favour.  But  a 
whirlwdnd  Press  campaign  directed  through  his  newspapers  by  | 
the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Murphy,  an  ex-member  of  the  Irish  Parlia-  | 
mentary  Party  who  -apparently  thought  it  his  duty  to  Ireland  to 
destroy  that  Party  if  possible,  which  completely  misrepresented 
its  ultimate  consequences  and  made  it  appear  that  by  adopting  it 
Nationalists  would  be  betraying  the  National  cause,  and  state¬ 
ments  such  as  that  of  Cardinal  Logue  that  he  wmuld  rather  have  I 
Ireland  as  she  is  for  another  fifty  years  than  agree  to  one  parish 
of  Ulster  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  took  the 
people  off  their  feet.  They  quite  missed  the  point  of  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond’s  statement  that  the  scheme  was  unworkable.  It  was 
because  it  was  unworkable  that  he  accepted  it. 
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And  for  the  same  reason  it  should  be  accepted  still.  In  the 
article  already  referred  to  I  said  that  “all  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  Belfast  and  the  North  dreaded  a  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.”  Apparently,  however,  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  his  lieutenants'  there  are  still  willing  to  face  the  real  or 
imaginary  disadvantages  which  partition  may  bring.  Why  not 
try  the  experiment  of  taking  them  at  their  word  ? 

One  of  the  Times'  series  of  articles  was  devoted  to  the  question 
of  the  changes  that  would  probably  be  brought  about,  as  between 
“Ulster”  and  the  three  southern  provinces,  by  a  scheme  of  par¬ 
tition.  “Ulster’s  trade  with  the  remainder  of  Ireland,”  the  writer 
said,  “is  of  great,  if  not  vital,  importance  to  her — it  is  her  natural 
as  opposed  to  her  exotic  business.”  This  trade — between  the  six 
counties  and  the  twenty-six,  by  rail,  and  excluding  that  by 
sea  and  road — he  estimated  at  £50,000,000  a  year.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  extending,  as  he  rightly  says,  and  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  branches  of  Belfast  banks  being 
opened  in  the  southern  and  western  towns,  and  of  Belfast  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  who  regularly  pay  them  visits.  Belfast,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  is  a  great  wholesale  town,  and  the  leading  dis¬ 
tributing  centre  in  Ireland.  Now  the  Times'  writer  suggests 
that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  commercial  community  of 
the  south  and  west  to  cut  off  this  trade  :  “it  would  be  far  easier 
for  Southern  Ireland  to  boycott  the  trade  of  Belfast  than  for 
Belfast  to  boycott  that  of  Southern  Ireland.”  But  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  a  boycott  in  any  very  deliberate  sense,  for 
with  the  adoption  of  Partition  the  Belfast  trade  would  begin  to 
decrease  naturally,  for  commercial  men  in  Southern  Ireland  would 
prefer  to  do  business  with  those  living  under  a  Home  Rule  Par¬ 
liament  rather  than  with  people  who  had  refused  to  recognise 
it;  and,  no  doubt,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without 
any  very  specific  understanding  or  organisation  to  bring  it  about. 
Belfast  travellers,  coming  from  what  would  be  regarded  more  or 
less  as  a  foreign  province,  tvould  find  their  orders  less  liberal  than 
they  had  been  hitherto,  and  that  they  were  now  being  largely 
given  to  gentlemen  from  Dublin  or  Great  Britain.  Belfast  would 
certainly  feel  the  change  through  her  banks.  The  number  of 
branches  of  Belfast  banks  in  the  South  and  West  is  remarkably 
large.  In  these  banka  great  numbers  of  farmers  deposit  their 
savings,  and  this  money,  it  is  well  known — Belfast  boasts  that 
she  carries  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  credit — is  largely  used 
in  the  working  and  development  of  commercial  and  industrial 
undertakings  in  the  North.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for 
the  traders  and  farmers  of  the  South'  to  transfer  their  deposits 
from  these  Belfast  banks  to  banka  having  their  headquarters  in 
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Dublin  and  Cork,  and,  no  doubt,  if  Partition  were  adopted,  a  ' 
substantial  percentage  of  them  would  do  so.  There  would  be  an  ; 
almost  universal  desire,  in  fact,  to  help  the  new  Irish  State 
under  its  Dublin  Parliament,  and  these  would  be  among  the 
methods  of  giving  it  patriotic  assistance.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  directions  in  which  separation  from  the  rest  of  Ire¬ 
land  would  be  awkward  for  Belfast  and  North-East  Ulster — the  , 

Law,  for  instance,  Local  Government,  transit,  the  Post  Office,  , 
and  the  working  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction ;  but  the  business  and  financial  side  of  the  matter  is  | 
the  one  that  would  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  Northern  mind.  i 
Partition,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  an  experiment  that  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  actual  working  for  more  than  a  very  short  j 
time.  It  would  not  be  a  case  of  how  long  Carsonite  Ulster  would  i 

enjoy  its  self-determination,  but  How  long  would  it  stand  it?  , 

And  what  then?  The  answer  to  the  question  w’ould  depend  ] 
on  the  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Irish  Parliament,  i 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  exercised  them.  ] 

It  has  been  widely  assumed  that  Partition  would  involve  giving  | 

very  small  powers  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  “It  would  appear,”  j 

wrote  the  Times  in  its  article  of  July  7th,  “that  the  economic  ' 

soundness  of  exclusion  depends  largely  on  a  rigorous  limitation  , 

of  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Is-  Sir  Edward  Carson,”  | 

it  then  asks,  “satisfied  that  this  can  be  imposed  in  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years’  time  ?  ”  If  Partition  unduly  limited  the  powers  ] 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  even  for  ten  years,  I  should  certainly 
not  be  an  advocate  of  it.  We  know,  however,  from  his  letter  j 

of  Febmary  25th,  1918,  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  as.  Chairman  of  < 

the  Convention  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  contemplated  the  Irish  | 

Parliament  having  wide  control  in  regard  to  the  biggest  matter  ] 

over  which  there  has  been  any  doubt.  “The  Government  feel,”  ( 

he  wrote,  referring  to  Customs  and  Excise,  “that  this  is  a  matter  < 

which  cannot  be  finally  settled  at  the  present  time.  They  there-  ^ 

fore  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  that,  during  £ 

the  period  of  the  war,  and  for  a  period  of  two  year's  thereafter,  i 

the  control  of  Customs  and  Excise  should  be  reserved  to  the  | 

U^nited  Kingdom  Parliament  ’’ ;  and  he  sketched  out  a  plan  by  f 

which  the  proceeds  of  Customs  and  Excise,  during  that  period,  , 

minus  the  Irish  contribution  to  Imperial  expenditure  as  deter-  ( 
mined  by  the  Joint  Exchequer  Board,  should  be  paid  into  the 
Irish  Exchequer.  From  this  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  Prime  ^ 

Minister  was  willing  to  confer  fiscal  independence  on  an  Irish  ^ 

Parliament  for  the  whole  country  after  the  war.  Would  he  take  i 

the  same  view  on  this  matter  in  regard  to  a  Parliament  with  ’ 

Ulster,  or  portion  of  Ulster,  excluded?  That,  no  doubt,  is  a  ques-  | 
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tion  which,  all  along,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  many  Irishmen 
accepting  the  Partition  proposition.  And  we  shall  probably  find 
the  answer  to  it  in  the  speech  made  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  the 
much-discussed  meeting  of  the  “  Centre  Party  ”  at  the  end  of 
July.  “I  am  perfectly  confident,”  be  said — I  quote  from  the 
“official  summary”  of  his  remarks — “that  if  you  are  to  hope  to 
obtain  a  lasting  settlement  you  must  not  incur  the  charge  of 
deserting  the  people  of  Ulster.  You  must  exclude  Ulster,  and  if 
you  are  to  give  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  what  they  want,  you  must 
give  them  the  very  largest  measure  of  independence  which  you 
possibly  can.” 

This  sweeping  phrase  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  which,  we  may 
assume,  would  hardly  have  been  used  on  such  an  occasion  without 
the  tacit  or  expressed  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister,  might,  of 
course,  standing  by  itself,  be  interpreted  in  several  ways,  and 
might  not  mean  very  much.  But  when  we  find  him,  in  the  next 
sentence,  going  on  to  say  that  he  “quite  recognised  that  you  will 
have  to  make  certain  financial  adjustments  as  between  Ulster  and 
the  rest  of  Ireland,”  and  remembering  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  pro¬ 
posals  .of  last  year,  referred  to  above,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
“powers  ”  he  was  thinking  of  at  the  time  were  such,  for  instance, 
as  had  been  set  out  in  the  scheme  put  forward  just  previously 
by  the  Irish  Dominion  League ;  and  a  Dominion  status  for  the 
Irish  Parliament  is  what  the  great  majority  of  Constitutional 
Nationafists  look  forward  to.*  ,  . 

It  will  be  w’ell,  in  this  connection,  to  keep  in  mind  the 
important  circumstance  that  it  was  chiefly  on  the  question  of 
giving  powers  of  fiscal  control  to  an  All-Ireland  Parliament  that 
the  Ulster  Unionist  representatives  could  not  agree  with  the 
majority  in  the  Convention.  Writing  to  the  Times  the  other 
day  in  regard  to  its  scheme  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollock,  who,  as  President 
of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  a  member  of  the  Con-\ 
vention,  recalled  the  fact  in  language  which  went  to  show  that  he 
and  his  friends  have  not  since  changed  their  minds.  “A  return,” 
he  writes,  “to  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  the  creation  of  a  customs  barrier  between  tw’o  countries  whose 
social,  commercial,  and  financial  relations  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  w’ould,  in  the  opinion  of  the  business  members  of  this 
community,  be  an  irretrievable  calamitj^  for  Ireland.  Such  a 

(1)  A  letter  written  some  time  ago  by  the  Rinn  Fein  leader  to  one  of  the 
Australian  Catholic  Bishops  seemed  to  indicate  that  Mr.  De  Valera  would  agree 
to  such  a  settlement,  and  the  Bishop  read  it  out  at  a  meeting  in  his  diocese 
apparently  in  that  sense;  but  as  there  has  since  been  a  half -denial,  not  of  what 
was  in  the  letter,  but  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  its  terms,  in  the 
Sinn  Fein  official  organ,  the  matter  need  not  be  too  closely  inqtiired  into  at 
this  stage. 
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reactionary  measure  would  unquestionably  inflict  grave  injury  on 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  Ulster,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  sister  country  for  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  raw 
material  of  its  industries,  would  regard  any  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  trade  with  Britain  as  a  portentous  menace  to  its  pros¬ 
perity.”  If  this  has  any  meaning — remembering  Lord  Eobert 
Cecil’s  speech,  which  Mr.  Pollock  must  have  read — it  is  that 
Unionist  Ulster  not  only  claims  to  be  excluded  from  an  Irish 
Parliament,  hut  also  to  dictate,  while  remaining  out,  what  the 
character  of  that  Parliament  is  to  be.  It  is  a  modest  claim,  truly, 
after  Mr.  Pollock  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the  rest  have  for 
years  been  impressing  on  the  British  people  that  all  they  want 
is  to  be  allowed  to  mind  their  own  business.  The  truth  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  Ulster  Unionists  like  Mr.  Pollock  are  afraid  of 
is,  not  a  tariff  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  which  we  may 
be  sure  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  an  Irish  Parliament  would 
think  of  if  it  considered  its  own  interests,  but  the  inconvenience 
that  might  be  created  in  regard  to  “  Ulster  ”  trade  with  the  South 
and  West.  Ulster,  no  doubt,  will  be  free  to  arrange  her  future 
relations  with  the  Imperial  Parliament  unhampered  by  any  out¬ 
side  influence,  and  Ireland  must,  of  course,  be  given  the  same 
right.  Ulster  cannot  eat  her  cake  and  have  it. 

It  does  not  come  exactly  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  any  particular  plan  of  partition.  It  may  provide  for  the 
separation  of  four  counties,  or  of  six,  or  of  the  whole  province; 
but  the  division,  when  made,  should  be  a  clean  one,  without  any 
kind  of  checks.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  suggests  county  option.  “If 
I  am  asked,”  he  said,  “what  I  mean  by  Ulster,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  would  find  out  what  I  mean  by  asking  the  people,  county 
by  county,  if  necessary,  what  they  wished.”  Such  a  procedure 
would  result  in  the  excluded  portion  being  cut  down  to  four 
counties  in  what  Mr.  Jeremiah  MacVeagh  once  described  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  North-East-by-North  Corner — the  real 
and  authentic  Carsonland.  That  result  is  not  likely  to  be  desired 
by  Sir  Edward  and  his  followers.  It  would  make  them  feel  small, 
morally  as  well  as  geographically.  And,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ultimate  national  unity,  it  would  have  its  disadvantages.  The 
new  political  entity,  being  overwhelmingly  Unionist,  would  hold 
out  against  Fate  longer  than  a  larger  area.  It  would  be  bitter 
to  have  to  face  the  inevitable,  to  confess  to  a  big  mistake,  to  walk 
under  the  Caudine  Forks.  Those  responsible  for  the  blunder 
would  get  out  of  their  difficulty  much  more  easily,  and  probably 
without  having  to  make  any  acknowledgment  of  error  at  all,  if 
the  excluded  part  w’as  the  entire  province,  because  in  that  case 
the  Nationalist  minority,  with  its  face  turned  towards  Dublin, 
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would,  with  the  aid  of  the  growing  numbers,  of  Liberals  and 
Labour  men,  and  moderate  Unionists,  who  would  be  increasingly 
influenced  by  patriotic  and  other  reasons  as  well  as  by  the  main 
economic  one,  very  soon  develop  into  a  majority,  with  the  result 
that  the  experiment  would  come  to  an  end — and  probably  to  the 
great  relief  of  those  who  had  insisted  on  trying  it. 

For  obvious  reasons,  also,  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  pur-  ' 
|H)8e  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  much-discussed  question  of 
the  position  under  Partition  of  the  Unionists  of  the  South  and 
West,  or  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  excluded  area  in  the  North. 
Assuming  that  the  argument  is  sound,  neither  of  them,  unlike 
the  Pope  in  Portadown,  would  “go  to  Hell  ” ;  and  their  Purgatory 
would  be  neither  severe  nor  prolonged. 

When  Sir  Edward  Carson  first  adopted  the  policy  of  Partition 
he  asked  Ireland  to  come  along  and  woo  his  Ulster  maiden. 
Ireland  has  been  wooing  the  Ulster  maiden  since  the  time  of  the 
Young  Irelanders,  when  Thomas  Davis  wr^te  his  “Orange  and 
Green  ’’ : — 

“  Rusty  the  swords  our  fathers  unsheathed — 

William  and  James  are  turned  to  clay — 

Long  did  we  till  the  wrath  they  bequeathed; 

Red  was  the  crop,  and  bitter  the  payl 
Freedom  fled  usl 
Knaves  misled  us ! 

Under  the  feet  of  the  foemen  we  lay — 

Riches  and  strength 
We’ll  win  them  at  length, 

For  Orange  and  Green  will  carry  the  day. 

Landlords  fooled  us; 

England  ruled  us, 

Hounding  our  passions  to  make  us  their  prey  : 

But,  in  their  spite, 

The  Irish  unite, 

And  Orange  and  Green  will  carry  the  day!  ” 

That  was  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  and  the  wooing  has  got  no 
farther  forward  than  it  was  then.  Ireland  has  been  following  a 
wrong  policy.  No  doubt  the  Ulster  maiden  is  proud,  and  rich, 
and  clothed  in  shipyards  and  fine  linen,  and  expects  to  be  courted. 
But  in  these  affairs  a  show  of  indifference,  a  short  absence,  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  happiness  even  without  the  beloved  object,  as  every 
Irish  married  man  and  woman  of  experience  knows,  often  has  a 
most  wonderful  effect. 

In  this  connection  it  may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  that  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  has  propounded  a  method  of  surmounting 
“Ulster’s”  objections  to  Ireland  that  seems  almost  as  Arcadian 
as  Sir  Edward  Carson’s.  He  would  not,  like  Sir  Edward,  put 
the  onus  on  Ireland — he  would  spare  Ireland  the  vexation  of  any 
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more  futile  love-making.  In  submitting  his  Dominion  scheme 
he  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  getting  “Ulster”  to  agree  to 
it.  Well,  but,  he  says,  as  “Ulster”  has,  so  far,  defeated  Home 
Rule  by  bringing  moral  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government,  why 
should  not  the  Government  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear  on 
“Ulster  ”  to  make  her  accept  it?  Eighteen  months  ago,  when 
the  issue  of  the  war  was  still  uncertain,  and  when  England 
seemed  to  be  in  real  danger,  the  Prime  Minister  told  “Ulster” 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question  was  “an  Imperial  neces¬ 
sity.”  Who  will  say,  who  remembers  the  facts,  that  “Ulster” 
budged  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  position  of  her  “Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  ”  as  a  result  of  that  tremendous  appeal?  The  war 
is  over,  and  England  is  a  victor.  When  is  such  an  opix)rtunity 
for  bringing  moral  pressure  to  bear  on  “  Ulster  ”  ever  likely  to 
arise  again? 

The-Spectator ,  I  see,  as  I  close  this  contribution,  has  become 
a  convert  to  Partition,  which  it  has  somewhat  ponderously  dis¬ 
covered  is  the  only  w’ay  to  unity  in  Ireland.  But  after  Partition 
has  been  achieved  the  Irish  of  the  three  Southern  provinces  must 
proceed  at  once  to  educate  themselves  up  to  the  Ulster  standard 
of  civic  virtue  if  they  are  to  expect  the  stern  Northerners  ulti¬ 
mately  to  associate  with  them.  That  is  an  ideal,  however,  I 
fear,  to  which  Irishmen,  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  endeavour 
to  work  towards  it,  could  never  hope  to  attain.  The  Ulsterman, 
however,  is  much  more  human  than  the  Spectator  seems  to 
imagine,  and  one  can  hope  confidently  that  its  anxiety  on  this 
head  is  unnecessary.  The  Ulsterman,  like  other  people,  can 
unbend  on  suitable  occasion  from  his  high  rectitude.  His  eyes 
are  not  irrevocably  fixed  on  the  stars.  He  will  see  the  nobility 
there  will  be  in  meeting  Ireland  half-way.  And — though  the 
Spectator  may  not  give  him  credit  for  such  wisdom — when  the 
wind’s  southerly  he  knows  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw. 

John  McGrath. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON  “CUTTING  SHAKESPEARE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sib, — A  critic,  in  the  Times,  referring  to  the  recent  performance 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  of  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  calls 
attention  to  its  sixteen  changes  of  scene.  Such  interruptions  in 
continuity  of  action  were  not  only  absent  from  the  public  stage  in 
Elizabethan  times,  but  they  are  unsuited  to  the  dramatic  construc¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  The  Elizabethan  stage  was  merely  an 
open  platform  from  which  the  actors  spoke  their  lines;  it  was  not 
a  scenic  world  such  as  our  modem  stage,  and  it  could  no  more  be 
used  to  illustrate  a  change  of  scene  than  can  a  concert  platform  be 
80  used  to-day.  The  attention  of  the  Elizabethan  playgoer  was 
arrested  by  the  story  of  the  play,  and  he  thought  little  about  change 
of  place  or  lapse  of  time.  There  was  only  one  locality,  and  that 
was  the  platform,  which  projected  to  the  centre  of  the  auditorium, 
where  the  story  was  recited.  There  was,  besides,  only  one  period, 
and  that  was  “  now,”  meaning  the  moment  at  which  the  events 
were  being  talked  about  or  acted.  All  inconsistencies,  then,  that 
are  apparent  in  the  text,  arising  from  change  of  place  or  break  in 
the  time,  should  be  ignored  in  representing  the  plays.  It  is  no 
advantage  to  re-arrange  the  order  of  the  scenes,  or  to  lower  the 
curtain,  or  to  make  a  pause  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  change  of  scene  or  interval  of  time.  Whatever 
information  Shakespeare  wished  the  audience  to  have  on  these 
matters  he  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  He  expected 
the  audience  to  accept  such  information  from  them  without  any 
further  illustration  from  actual  presentation. 

And  unless  there  is  an  easy  and  fairly  rapid  delivery  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dialogue  it  is  impossible  to  get  through  much  more  than 
half  of  the  play  in  the  course  of  an  evening.  The  tendency  of 
English  actors,  in  speaking  the  verse,  is  to  emphasise  all  the  accentu¬ 
ated  syllables,  so  that  what  is  spoken  does  not  convey  to  the  spec¬ 
tators  the  impression  that  the  characters  are  speaking  their  own 
thoughts.  For  instance,  to  take  the  following  words  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  “  Macbeth  ”: — 

Or  why 

Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  st6p  our  ivdy 
With  siich  prophetic  grating? 

In  this  sentence  it  is  usual  for  the  actor  to  inflect  the  accented 
words  as  if  they  were  all  equally  important,  and,  perhaps,  there  is 
an  extra  emphasis  placed  on  the  word  “blasted”!  But  as  the 
witches  are  delaying  Macbeth’s  return  to  the  King’s  camp,  the  actor 
should  speak  the  chieftain’s  words  thus : — 

Or  why 

I  Jut  >11  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
Witli  such  prophetic  greeting  ? 

There  are  only  three  words  that  need  vocal  inflection  in  the 
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sentence,  with  the  emphacis  placed  upon  the  w'ord  “  stop  ”  or 
“prophetic.”  And  when  an  actor,  under  the  idea  that  he  is 
marking  the  rhythm,  inflects  many  words  to  the  destruction  of  their 
sense,  the  progress  of  the  play  is  not  only  delayed,  but  the  perform¬ 
ance  is  apt  to  become  tedious. 

If  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  given  on  the  stage  in  their  entirety, 
with  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  acted  in  his 
day,  it  would  limit  the  endless  experiments,  mutilations,  and  profit¬ 
less  discussions  that  every  revival  of  them  occasions.  Also,  in  omit¬ 
ting  one-third  of.  the  play,  the  modern  producer  majy  leave  out  scenes 
which  are  essential  to  elucidate  the  dramatist’s  point  of  view. 

But  if  the  present  method  of  staging  Shakespeare  and  of  speaking 
his  verse  is  to  be  retained,  then  “  cutting  ”  is  essential  or  his  plays 
will  soon  cease  to  be  produced.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  prefer  to 
have  my  knowledge  of  the  dramatist  limited  to  those  portions  of  his 
plays  which  are  now  acted,  than  to  be  obliged  to  form  an  opinion  of 
them  in  the  study  merely  with  the  aid  of  academic  commentaries. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

August  9th,  1919.  William  Poel. 
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